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PROSPECTS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE—RUSSIA—CANADA—LORD DURHAM— 
GOVERNOR ARTHUR’S PROCLAMATION—DISSENT—ESTABLISHMENTS. 


WELL, the tug of war is about to come, 
and the merits of the Reform Bill are 
about to be tested. The world will 
soon have an opportunity of comparing 
England under her old constitution, 
with England under her new. It will 
soon be seen, whether or not, England 
has gained any thing by the transfor- 
mations which have taken place in her 
legislature ; and whether her vigour, 
her wisdom, and her efficiency have 
been increased, by the headlong rapidity 
of her democratic movements ; whether, 
in fact, in proportion as the strength of 
the executive has been diminished, 
there has, or has not, been a corres- 
ponding anda compensating increase in 
the wisdom and the worth of that por- 
tion of the legislature which is supposed 
to represent the people. 

Let us not be mistaken. We do not 
entertain a doubt, that, for the framers 
of that measure, it has well accom- 
plished its leading object. It secured 
to them a continuance of power. It 
enabled them to cling to office, when 
they must have otherwise been shaken 
off, with loathing and with scorn, by an 
indignant nation. It enabled them to 
glut themselves, and a voracious brood 
of followers, with gain; and to grin 
with a malicious triumph at their poli- 
tical adversaries, who stood before 
them naked and powerless, and inca- 
pable of offering any other opposition 
to their frantic counsels and destructive 
measures, than that of feeble and la- 
chrymose expostulation. All this the 
reform bill has done for its framers. 
It has been, hitherto, a dutiful child. 
It has provided well for its parents. It 
has fed them with good things, until 


their hearts grew as fat as brawn ; and, 
in the very wantonness and intoxica- 
tion of triumph, they have snapped 
their fingers at Providence. All this is 
most natural; but still it is not that 
which will satisfy the people of Eng- 
land. They were taught to expect that 
a new order of things would arise out 
of the peaceful revolution which was 
effected, as much superior to the old, 
as political honesty is to political cor- 
ruption. They imagined that they 
were about to enter upon a new era of 
sound principle, and disinterested and 
enlightened legislation, which would 
put to shame the petty, borough-mon- 
gering monopoly by which it was pre- 
ceded ; and that, whereas the national 
honour, and the civil liberty of Eng- 
land, had before existed, liable to the 
mischances and accidents, by which 
they might at any time be extinguished 
or impaired, they were now about to be 
stereotyped in a new and an improved 
edition, which would transmit them, in 
unblemished and undecaying beauty, 
to the remotest posterity. We shull 
soon see how far this notion is likely to 
be borne out by matters of fact ; and 
whether it has had its foundation in rea- 
son, or is to be regarded in the light of 
a national hallucination. 

Russia menaces the East. Canada 
is causing some anxiety in the western 
part of our colonial empire. The for- 
mer power, it cannot be denied, is the 
most formidable despotism in the world. 
In point of superficial extent, it spreads 
over 7,000,000 square miles, being a 
full ninth of the habitable globe, and 
numbers not less than seventy millions* 
of a hardy and warlike population ; a 


* In 1820 the census gave a population of 56,000,000 ; supposing the increase to 
be but one-fourth since, the result must be nearly as above. 
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population to whom war is a pastime, 
and the profession of arms an emanci- 
pation ; for the serf becomes a free 
man directly upon becoming a soldier. 
Such is the power, wielded at will by 
a single man, with whom we are likely 
to be engayed in hostilities ; and the 
vigour and the ability with which we 
cope with such an antagonist, will try 
the mettle of democratic England, and 
show how much she is, or is not, in- 
debted to the authors of the reform 
bill. Most devoutly do we wish that 
their fallacies may in this case deceive 
themselves, and that, despite all their 
wicked devices, we may still be able to 
maintain the integrity of our colonial 
empire. But, if we shall, it needs no 
great sagacity to divine that it must 
be done by other hands than those of 
the present contemptible advisers of 
the crown, whose official existence, it 
may be clearly seen, is very neurly at 
an end; and whose whole career has 
been marked, not merely by selfishness 
and rapacity, as far as the spoils of 
office were concerned, but by a dis- 
graceful indifference to British honour, 
and a criminal forgetfulness of British 
objects. 

In Canada our whole policy may be 
described as an ingenious device for 
fanning discontent into treason ; a dis- 
content that may be literally described 
as having been caused by having given 
the Franco-Canadian population more 
of constitutional liberty than they knew 
well what to do with. Lord Gosford 
was sent over, (and a more judicious 
choice could not have been made,) to 
hatch the eggs of the cockatrice, until 
they became instinct with life ; and it 
cannot be denied that he performed his 
office with a commendable assiduity ; 
and that he sat until the young brood 
of monsters fairly burst the shell, and 
exhibited manifold symptoms of the 
vigour and the ferocity by which they 
were to be distinguished. His lord- 
ship was withdrawn before they had an 
opportunity of demonstrating their du- 
tiful attachment to his person, and Sir 
John Colburn, the military chief to 
whom the government was fora season 
delegated, proved but an indifferent 
step-mother to his predecessor's che- 

shed progeny, and treated them with 
an uncouth roughness, which was the 
more sensitively felt because of the 
partiality and the fondness which they 
experienced under the former to them 
truly parental administration. 
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Then came the autocrat, the Great 
Western, as he has been called, to the 
delight of the trembling rebels, who 
were momently expecting the due re- 
ward of their deeds ; but who saw, in 
the new viceroy, something so congenial 
to what they felt within themselves, that 
they were encouraged to hope, from him 
not merely,for mercy, but for favour also, 
His well-known proclamation was issu- 
ed, even before the extent of his juris- 
diction was ascertained ; and the illegal 
banishment was but the signal for the 
triumphant recall of the outlawed trai- 
tors. When this creature was sent 
out, with powers which made him, as 
has been happily said by one of the 
London morning papers,* a kind of 
transatlantic great Mogul, the opposi- 
tion cautiously abstained from any ani- 
madversion upon such an appointment, 
They considered, and truly considered, 
that the office was one at the disposal 
of the queen; and that the choice 
which had been made could not be 
condemned, without trenching upon the 
prerogative, in a manner that might 
endanger its existence. The precedent 
of the interference with the appoint- 
ment of Lord Londonderry, as ambas- 
sador to Russia, was fresh in their 
minds, and they thought that it was 
one which would be “ more honoured 
in the breach than the observance.” 
Ministers were, of course, personally 
responsible for that, as well as for every 
other royal act, and, should it prove 
seriously detrimental, they must answer 
for it. But to canvass it before hand, 
in any way that could prejudice it, be- 
fore Lord Durham was fairly tried, that 
they eschewed as pregnant with per- 
nicious consequences; and preferred 
risking the safety of the Canadas, to 
any interference which might have, 
even in the slightest degree, an uncon- 
stitutional aspect. 

Now all this may be very fine ; but, 
to our rude apprehensions, (we can- 
didly confess it,) it does not appear to 
have been very wise. Mere etiquette 
towards the shadow of a prerogative, 
could never reconcile us to a species 
of silent acquiescence, which might com- 
promise the well-being of the empire. 
Of all human beings, Lord Durham 
would appear to us to be the least fitted 
for the difficult and the delicate duties 
which he was called upon to discharge. 
In such a post as he occupied, the very 
first requisites were, temper and dis- 
cretion. Whatever other qualities the 


* The Morning Herald. 
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viceroy of the Canadas might possess, 
if these were wanting he was unfitted 
for his command ; and that they were 
wanting, grossly wanting, in his case, 
could be unknown to none who had ever 
held intercourse with the noble lord, 
and, least of all, to her majesty’s ad- 
visers. We would, therefore, not have 
eoncealed our conviction of his unfit- 
ness, from the outset, nor hesitate, 
boldly, to specify the deficiencies, both 
moral and intellectual, under which he 
laboured, and which must render his 
appointment one of extreme peril, un- 
der circumstances which would have 
required as great a combination of 
statesman-like qualities as ever were 
called into operation. 

The government papers now discover, 
what should have been discovered be- 
fore, that the temper of the noble lord 
is in fault ; and having tried in vain to 
propitiate his wounded pride, they 
seek to damage his character, in order 
to break the force of his resentment. 
But it will not do. Their masters are 
answerable for his misdeeds. They 
should have known the man better, to 
whom so great a trust was confided. 
England’s honour, and the safety of a 
distant colony, should not have been 
entrusted to the discretion of an atra- 
bilious whig-radical, who was onl 
distinguished by his rashness, his shal- 
lowness, and his presumption. And 
we are not, we confess it, half recon- 
ciled to the abstemious course pre- 
scribed to themselves by the leading 
conservatives, in remaining silent re- 
specting the manifest unfitness of an 
appointment by which the safety of our 
Canadian possession has been endan- 
gered. 

We stop not to canvass the motives of 
Lord Brougham, in bringing the illegal 

roclamation under the notice of par- 
heamet. That he was right, as a consti- 
tutional lawyer, in his construction of 
that proclamation, we see no reason to 
question ; sceing that his view was sup- 
ported by the ablest men in both houses 
of parliament, and at length, reluctantly, 
and with the worst possible grace, ac- 
ceded to by the ministers of the crown. 
Yes, the very first duty of those, by 
whom the appointment of Lord Dur- 
ham was advised, was, to annul the 
very first act of sovereign authority 
with which his administration com- 
menced ; and thus, in his own judg- 
ment at least, to deprive him of all 
moral power, without which his royal 
commission was but a piece of parch- 
ment; and his high-sounding title an 
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empty name! And yet, after this, they 
would, forsooth! fain have cajoled 
him into continuing the farce of play« 
ing the autocrat still, with Lord Broug- 
ham in the House of Lords, determined 
to act the viceroy over him! They 
might, no doubt, have said to him, 
“you see how we exist without moral 
power. We keep a determined hold 
of office ; we use our extensive patro- 
nage wisely, for the purpose of securing 
steadfast and unscrupulous adherents, 
As to any higher considerations, a fig 
for them. We never regarded them as 
of any value, even when we found it 
expedient to profess for them some ex- 
ternal respect ; and now that your own 
reform bill has become the law of the 
land, it is plain that they may be utterly 
contemned. Do, therefore, take ex- 
ample by us, and do not suffer any 
supposed damage which your charac- 
ter may have suffered, to cause your 
resignation ofan office, for which you are 
just as well qualified now, as at the first 
hour of your appointment.” This, no 
doubt, would have been very natural ; 
but Lord Durham’s scruples were not 
to be so removed. Had Lord Broug- 
ham only been guilty of treason to the 
crown ; had his offence been that he 
was detected in secret correspondence 
with the rebels, aiding, abetting, and en- 
couraging them in their guilty courses ; 
had he thus incurred all the responsi- 
bility of the blood-guiltiness with which 
they were covered—the autocrat of the 
Canadas would have found no diffi- 
culty in extending to him the royal 
mercy. ‘Towards traitors and their as- 
sociates, whether open or secret, his 
lordship has shown that he can exem- 
plify a degree of temper and forbear 
ance which may be luoked for in vain 
towards any one else. Appearing in 
such a character, Lord Brougham 
would have had his promptest forgive- 
ness ; but when he chose to put him- 
self forward as his personal enemy ; a8 
one who presumed to question the le- 
gality of fis ordinances, and to doubt 
the absolute wisdom of his decrees ; 
oh! that was quite another matter. 
The Durham spirit was at once aroused, 
The high consideration which he was 
bound to entertain for the mora/ attri- 
butes which belonged to himself, for- 
bade him to hesitate a moment about 
flinging up his commission, when it 
could only be held with a diminished 
reputation. And although the time 
was critical, and his retirement might 
be but the signal for the re-commence- 
ment of civil war, every such conside- 
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ration was to be set at nought ; and 
even our empire in the west must, if 
necessary, be offered up asa sacrifice 
to his wounded honour. Admirable 
moral philosophy, for a great statesman, 
this! How much this noble lord must 
have profited by his intercourse with 
Mr. Turton and Mr. Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield ! 

But some disclosures have been made 
respecting the conduct of the latter 
functionary, which require somewhat 
more of explanation than they have as 
yet received at his hands. It appears, 
that, immediately upon the fulmination 
of the ordinances, he was found in the 
quarters of some of the most obnoxious 
of the insurgents ; that he impressed 
them with the belief that the govern- 
ment was but in jest when it sentenced 
them to banishment; that a hair of 
their heads should not be touched ; 
that, by and by, they would be recall- 
ed; and that, in the future arrange- 
ments respecting the province, their 
wishes would be sure to be consulted, 
and some of them might even calculate 
upon being numbered amongst Lord 
Durham’s advisers ! 

Such is the substance of the state- 
ment communicated to the public by 
Mr. Roebuck, upon the authority of a 
letter from one of the traitors, with 
whom Mr. Wakefield had held the little 
short of treasonable intercourse above 
described. It is almost confirmed, to 
the letter, by the admission of Mr. Wake- 
field himself ; who acknowledges, that, 
holding as he did a confidential situa- 
tion under Lord Durham, he did see 
and converse with the Canadian insur- 
gent leaders, and that his interview 
was very much of the character ascribed 
to it; but that it was without the privity 
of Lord Durham, and that that nobleman 
was never made acquainted that it 
occurred. Thus we have Mr. Wake- 
field’s authority for disbelieving that 
Lord Durham was his accomplice in 
what may, without exaggeration, be call- 
ed a great crime, implying the meanest 
duplicity, and leading to a suspicion of 
the most revolting treason! Mr. 
Wakefield may be a man of veracity 
and honour—we say not to the con- 
trary—but all that is publicly known 
of him would lead us to desire some 
fuller exculpation than he can afford, 
from so grave a charge as that which 
has been preferred. Doubtless Lord 
Durham will be ready, in his place in 
parliament, to offer such explanation 
as the case requires ; but until then we 
must hold him seriously implicated by 


the disclosure of Mr. Roebuck, and 
cannot suffer him to ride off upon the 
mere declaration of his innocence by 
a fellow delinquent. 

When this nobleman was appointed 
to the high station for which he has 
proved himself so wholly unfitted, the 
public were shocked by his selection 
of such persons as Mr. Turton, and Mr. 
Gibbon Wakefield, as confidential ad- 
visers. Even Lord Melbourne seemed 
to be ashamed of them, when they were 
animadverted upon in the House of 
Lords ; and almost volunteered a denial 
that such appointments had taken place. 
That this was disingenuous on the part 
of the premier, is now sagely surmised ; 
and some disclosures remain in petto, 
by which it is said he will be humbled. 
But, be that as it may, it now appears, 
in one of the instances at least, how 
flagrantly improper was the nomination 
of Mr. Edward Gibbon Wakefield ; 
who went out, as he himself tells us, 
with such a sympathy for the Cana- 
dian insurgents that he heartily wished 
them success. Papineau, upon his own 
showing, he was disposed to regard as 
a second Washington; and whatever 
of sympathy or of encouragement might 
be expected from such individuals as 
Mr. Roebuck, or Joseph Hume, Ed- 
ward Gibton Wakefield was ready to 
evince; until, as he now tells us, his 
eyes were forcibly opened by an actual 
intercourse with the traitors, to whose 
characters he now seems fully alive ;— 
and it must be truly gratifying to the 
enlightened people of England to be 
authoritatively informed, that if, in the 
first instance, the transatlantic rebels 
were likely to profit by his unwary 
confidence, they must now wither un- 
der his righteous indignation. 

Indeed, and we say it with a sorrow- 
ful bitterness, these things could not 
be, if the old spirit, or the old tone of 
moral feeling, which formerly distin- 
guished the people of England, had 
not been almost extinguished. It would 
not be endured for a single moment in 
a more healthy state of things, that the 
public ear should be abused by a kind 
of Peachum and Lockit recrimination 
between the Canadian ex-viceroy and 
the first minister of the crown. While 
the old standard of morals maintained 
its authority, no audacity would have 
ventured upon appointments by which 
public decency has been so flagrantly 
scandalized. If they were made, and 
acted upon, they would have proved 
the ruin of those who made them. 
But now they are announced without 
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reserve or scruple ;—and Lord Durham 
is even constrained to accept of a cha- 
racter from one, whom he brought out 
with him, in defiance of loudly express- 
ed public opinion, and the odium of 
whose connection with him, did almost 
as much to damage his moral weight, 
as the subsequent decision of the House 
of Lords! Well may the noble lord 
rejoice in his finished work—the reform 
bill. It before proved its efficacy by 
the promotion of incompetency ; it is 
now felt to be available for the screen- 
ing of delinquents! For, had not the 
moral character of England been griev- 
ously damaged by it; had not the 
people been drugged by a deleterious 
mixture, causing a wild intoxication 
which is, thank God, rapidly passing 
away, but which has been followed by 
a state of national stupor, in which “the 
whole head is sick, and the whole heart 
faint,” there would have been, ere this, 
a universal shout of reprobation from 
one end of the empire to the other, 
which would strike terror to the hearts 
of the miserable and guilty actors in 
the wretched farce; and tell them, in 
language not to be mistaken, that 
neither should public morality be out- 
raged by appointments such as were 
made, nor the honour nor the interest 
of Great Britain compromised, by a 
collusive arrangement with outlawed 
traitors ! 

But this is a part of the subject upon 
which we must not any longer dwell 
at present. It relates to matters res- 
pecting which fuller explanations, on all 
sides, are required. No doubt, the in- 
terval between this and the coming ses- 
sion, will be employed, by the ministe- 
rial intriguers, in stopping every un- 
friendly mouth by which damaging 
truth might be told. But enough is 
already publicly known to enable 
thinking people to form atolerably cor- 
rect judgment as to the real state of the 
case ; and before the period of parlia- 
mentary inquiry takes place, other stir- 
ring events will, no doubt, engross the 
public mind, and Canada will be either 
lost or won to the British empire. 

But Lord Durham has come home,— 
having left, as a legacy, to the country 
committed to his care, a proclamation, 
which, if not intended, was. most cer- 
tainly, well calculated to rekindle the 
fluines of civil war, And, accordingly, 
in a few days after his departure, her 
majesty's — are attacked by the 
insurgents, and a demonstration of vio- 

lent hostility is made, which only proves 
how mercy was abused, when, in their 
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intance, the gallows was defrauded of 
its victims! We trust, confidently, to 
the loyalty of the province, and the 
valour of our soldiers, to defeat this se- 
cond outbreak of rebellion, which, it 
now appears, was in preparation since 
June last, and for which, for any com- 
munication which Lord Durham sent 
over, this country was so little prepared. 
The skill and the vigour of Sir John 
Colborne, and his brave compatriots, 
will, we firmly believe, make this second 
act of high treason terminate as lamely 
asthe first ; even although the Ameri- 
can “ sympathisers” should prove as 
numerous us their interference in such 
a contest is disgraceful. But, having 
put them down a second time, what is 
to be done? Are they still to be dealt 
with tenderly, as though, poor, dear 
fellows, they were scarcely at all to 
blame for the blood which they have 
caused tobe shed? Are we still to be 
amused with the game of conciliation ? 
Is another Lord Gosford to be sent out, 
with plaster for the broken heads of the 
ruffians by whom British clemency has 
been now, a second time, abused ? Oh! 
dire disgrace to England, that we 
should have toask such questions! A 
spirit now pervades our councils, which 
makes almost any act of blundering 
wickedness credible of the present ad- 
ministration. We have already seen so 
much to deplore and to condemn, that 
nothing which may follow would sur- 
prise us. This may be laid down for 
certain, that the course which ministers 
will pursue, is that by which place may 
be most effectually uetelonda and if 
Hume and Molesworth cannot be pro- 
pitiated, they must go any length which 
these men prescribe, as the price of 
their tenure of office ;—unless, indeed, 
England shail, by that time, have fairly 
thrown off the nightmare by which she 
is oppressed, and muke it manifest that 
she will not endure to have her colonial 
empire wrested from her, by the folly 
and wickedness by which it has been 
so seriously endangered. 

And here, although comparisons are 
odious,and although our minds andhearts 
recoil from contemplating, at the same 
moment, twosuch men as Lord Durham 
and the Duke of Wellington, it may be 
instructive to suggest the different lines 
of action which they, respectively, pur- 
sued, when they felt towards their asso- 

ciates, or the government under whom 
they served, not a litile of chagrin or 
resentment. Let the reader trace the 
latter through his paths of military glo- 
ry, either in the East Indies or the 
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Peninsula, and he will find, that he was 
as much beset with difficulties and em- 
barrassments, from the ignorance, the 
way wardness, or the jealousies, of those 
upon whose support or co-operation he 
should have calculated, as from the 
numbers, the valour, or the skill of the 
enemy. But no instance will be found 
in which temper once triumphed over 
duty; or resentment once betrayed him 
into any act at variance with the princi- 
ples of the patriot, or the honour of the 
soldier. On the contrary, such was his 
forbearance, on critical occasions, and 
such the uniform ascendaney of the 
spirit of his high calling, over every con- 
sideration which would tempt him to 
forget it, that no perplexity, no annoy- 
ance, no jealousy, no insult, no misap- 
prehension of his views, no misrepre- 
sentation of his motives, nv government 
neglect of his wants, no parliamentary 
vituperation, ever caused him to take a 
single step, which could place in peril 
any of the mighty interests which had 
been confided to his care ; so that we 
scarcely know which most to admire,— 
the moral victories which he must have 
so frequently gained over himself, or 
the military victories which he gained 
over the enemy. But inthe other case 
—pshaw !—forgive us, reader,—the 
contrast is really too odious. A titled 


anatomy of conceit and _insolence, 
goes out toa rebellious colony witha 
plenitude of authority, for the supply 
of which ministers would seem to have 


mortgaged the constitution. He deals 
his idle threats amongst the rebels, 
with no intention whatsoever of doing 
them any bodily harm. But it is not 
always sufe to act the part of a political 
Salmoneus, even when Jove himself 
may be disposed to wink at the frolic- 
some presumption of his rival. Ample 
as was the noble lord’s commission, his 
ignorance, it seems, was more ample 
still; and he unwittingly oversteps his 
powers, for want of duly ascertaining 
the limits of his jurisdiction, This did 
not escape the penetrating eye of Lord 
Brougham, (whose banishment from 
office had put him into the blue devils,) 
and his denouncement of the measure 
which was tobe the chef-d’euvre of 
the Viceroy’s colonial policy, was fol- 
lowed by a gentle parliamentary repri- 
mand, which called not in question any 
one of the qualities upon which his mo- 
ral influence should have properly de- 
pended. Well, what is the conduct of 
the noble lord (whom no possession of 
the good things of office has ever, that 
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we have known, taken out of the black 
jaundice)? Does he take any other 
measure calculated to curb the discon- 
tent, or to baffle the designs of the trai- 
tors? Does he proclaim martial law ? 
Does he suspend the habeas corpus ? 
Does he do any single act by which the 
return of the banished men might be 
prevented ; or by which, if they did 
return, they might be rendered harm- 
less? No. But he issues a proclama- 
tion, in which he distinctly states the 
inefficacy of the existing laws to con- 
trol the disaffection of the province, 
and his determination not to supply any 
remedy! ‘The traitors, he says, may 
return if they please. There was no- 
thing to prevent them ; and as puarlia- 
ment thought fit to nullify his ordi. 
nance, he would do nothing to supply 
its place! All this, upon the eve of 
an outbreak, which had been maturing 
since the preceding June! of which, if 
he was ignorant, how culpable his igno- 
rance! And if he was apprised of it, 
how criminal his forbearance! ‘This 
mighty potentate’s thoughts seem to 
have been all engrossed by the insult 
perpetrated against his magnificent self; 
and accordingly, he flings down the in- 
signia of authority, without waiting to 
hand them over to a successor, and 
hastens to England as fast as steam can 
carry him, “nursing his wrath to keep 
it warm,” where the first news that he 
hears is, of the second insurrection of 
the mal-contents, in the colony which 
he had so basely abandoned! After 
this, talk of sense of duty, talk of a feel- 
ing of official responsibility, on the part 
of this gangrened statesman! And 
yet, he is the idol of the radicals! The 
idol of such men as Sir William Moles- 
worth and Joseph Hume! who were 
quite satisfied to confer upon Aim unli- 
mited political power ; being perfectly 
convinced that it would not be employ- 
ed in any effectual manner for the sup- 
pression of treason! And they have 
not been disappointed. The insurgents 
neither abandoned their designs nor 
remitted their preparations, during the 
whole period of his sojourn amongst 
them. They were neither deceived by 
his menaces, nor won over by his de- 
monstrations of lenity and kinduess ; 
but, true to the spirit which urged them 
on, they proceeded to reconstruct, and 
re-invigorate, the broken confederacy 
in which they had been engaged ; until, 
when every thing was prepared, the 
scintillations of the noble lord's wrath 
fell like sparks upon combustibles, and 
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his proclamation seemed literally to say 
to them, 
Let order die! 
And let one spirit of the first-born Cain 
Rage in all bosoms; that, all hearts being set 
On bloody courses, the rude scene may end, 
And darkness be the burier of the dead!” 


God grant, that the natural conse- 
quences of this hasty and criminal step 
may yet be averted. We, assuredly, 
do not regret that the noble lord is 
now absent from the scene of action. 
There he could do no good. There 
he never should have been sent. When 
we censure his selfish precipitancy in 
retiring as he has done, it is only as 
evincing his moral unfitness for an office 
to which he should never have been 
appointed. We have much better 
chance of retaining the Canadas, now 
that he is absent, than we should have 
were he still in command ; and we have 
no objection that he is at home, to 
show up the mean and incapable beings, 
by whom fe has been betrayed, and the 
country well nigh ruined. Undoubted- 
ly, if the nation has reason to complain 
of him, he has reason to complain of 
them. Their treatment of him was most 


shameful. ’Tis true, they had no chance 
of making any effectual stand against 
Lord Brougham in the House of Lords; 


and even in the commons, itis doubtful 
whether the accommodating radicals 
would have supported them, had they 
chosen to make battle upon the ground 
that the Viceroy, in his ordinance, did 
not exceed his powers. But they should 
have made it plain, by the earnestness 
of their defence, that they were re- 
solved to do what in them lay to pro- 
tect him against injurious animadver- 
sion ; and, if they could not do so, they 
should have shared his fate. Men of 
honour would have flung office to the 
winds, rather than hold it upon the con- 
dition of sacrificing a friend and an asso- 
ciate to the hostility of the common 
enemy. But for such renunciation of 
power and influence ministers were not 
prepared ; and hence Lord Durham's 
disgust and resentment ; natural, and 
even commendable, as far as its imme- 
diate objects are concerned ; censura- 
ble only as it hus led him into a forget- 
fulness of what was due to his country, 

The question now is, will he perse- 
vere in his resentment ? Are there no 
means at hand by which he can be pro- 
pitiated ? Ample is the sweep of pa- 
tronage which lies at the disposal of 
the men by whom he has been offended, 
May not that be turned to some ac- 
count, and some mighty peace-offering 
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be devised, by which his wrath may be 
rendered somewhat more innocuous to 
ministers, than the wrath of Achilles 
was to the Greeks ? We know not, 
and, sooth to say, we care not how this 
may be. _ Lord Durham: has sense 
enough clearly to understand that his 
character is now in the balance ; and 
it concerns him, much more than it 
concerns us, that he should act a consis- 
tent part, and denounce and ecastigate 
those by whom he has been abandoned. 
But every day may be supposed to di- 
minish the force of the motives which 
determined him to throw up his com- 
mand ; and every day may be supposed 
to increase the force of those motives of 
cupidity or ambition, which might tempt 
him to forego his resentment. At all 
events it is clear that ministers catculate 
upon being able very considerably to 
moderate his rage ; so that, in playing 
the part of lion, he may roar in a style 
which Snug the joiner himself might 
envy ; and those most concerned may 
clearly understand, that his dark will be 
worse than his dite, and that, in his 
most apparently ferocious demonstra- 
tions but little mischief is intended. 
But accounts crowd in upon us of 
dangers in Upper Canada, for which 
we were not quite prepared. ‘The 
“sympathisers,” it seems, have been at 
work there ; and our arms have experi- 
enced, for the first time, a repulse, al- 
though under circumstances of disparity 
which reflect no dishonour. That the 
disaster will be retrieved, we have little 
doubt ; and that the authors of it should 
be made a signal example of, can, surely, 
admit of no controversy with any, but 
those who desire to secure, for the pro- 
fligates of one country, a privilege of 
interfering, with impunity, in the con- 
cerns of another, and aiding, even to 
the shedding of blood, the cause of re- 
morseless traitors, To be sure, our 
own conduct, with respect to the con- 
test still raging in Spain, furnishes ra- 
ther an ugly precedent, in the present 
instance, against ourselves ; and those 
who witnessed the permission which 
General Evans and his legion received 
to bear arms in the Peninsula aguinst 
Don Carlos, may be excused for being 
rather at a loss to comprehend the po- 
litical logic or the political morality 
which would condemn the government 
of the United States for conniving at the 
conduct of their citizens, in aiding the 
Canadian rebels aguinst Great Britain. 
Upon this subject our sentiments have 
long been before the public. We hesi- 
tated not to bear our solemn testimony 
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against the guilt and wickedness of mi- 
nisters, in equipping and countenancing 
the Spanish legion ; and clearly inti- 
mated, at the time, the retributive jus- 
tice which we were provoking, by con- 
duct alike impolitic and disgraceful. 
The time has come when our predic- 
tion is verified to the letter; and our 
left-handed effort to maintain a revolu- 
tionary government, may now be cited 
by the American President as such an 
admission of the principle of irregular 
and unaccredited interference in a 
national quarrel, as completely justifies 
“the sympathisers” in the part which 
they have acted, and utterly precludes 
us from demanding any explanation. 
How are we toact? Are we to ad- 
mit that we were wrong in the former 
instance ; or that the Americans are 
right in the present? Thus it is that 
a crooked and dishonourable policy 
always, in the long run, recoils upon 
those by whom it is adopted. Thus 
it is that revolutionary short-sighted- 
ness, in grasping at unjust advantages, 
rushes into hidden dangers! What 
has the British legion gained for British 
honour, or British interests in Spain ? 
Loss, disgrace, and humiliation! Our 
interference in that country has cost 
us more than a million and a half of 
money—a sum which would have given 
a new face to the country, if expended 
upon the improvement of Ireland. And 
our conduct in that instance is now 
drawn into a precedent, by which our 
colonial empire in the west may be 
lost, unless other men are called to the 
helm of affairs, by whom revolutionary 
policy of every kind will be discoun- 
tenanced, and whose characters may 
be a guarantee to surrounding govern- 
ments, that any similar departure from 
sound policy, and disregard of the 
rights of independent nations, will not, 
by them, be entertained. 

Governor Arthur’s proclamation is 
before us, and we confess that it in- 
spires us with no great opinion either 
of his vigour or his capacity. It is, 
to our taste, far too much “in King 
Cambyses’ vein,” aud deals with topics 
which but a very little wisdom would 
have taught him might be safely put 
off “to a more convenient season,” in 
an address which was au appeal to 
arms, and intended to uprouse the 
energies of a loyal population. But 
the governor had been a tory em- 
ployé, and was suspected of tory pre- 
dilections. He had, accordingly, to 
undergo a second lustration at the 


Whig baptismal fount, and was impa- 


tient to signalize his new profession of 
political faith, so that there might be 
“no mistake,” and that he might stand 
approved in the eyes of his Whig- 
radical masters. Nor could he have 
selected a topic upon which he might 
more appropriately, or more to their 
entire satisfaction, read his political 
recantation. Having been unable to 
maintain the appropriation clause, 
which in other words meaus the volun- 
tary principle, at home, like fond 
parents they must be glad to perceive 
that it could be maintained abroad; 
and, accordingly, Governor Arthur 
selects that as a topic upon which to 
disclose the future intentions of govern- 
ment, in his address to the men who 
were taking up the musket to contend, 
to the death, for their hearths and 
their altars! Any thing more pre- 
posterous than this cannot well be con- 
ceived! But the folly of the governor, 
great as it is, may well be lost sight of, 
when we contemplate the magnitude 
of the evil which the admission of such 
a principle involves, and view it in its 
bearing upon the future prospects of 
the British empire. The following 
are his words :— 


“Nor can I let pass this opportunity 
of earnestly cautioning you against the 
hasty adoption of opinions, injurious to 
your confidence, in the sincere intentions 
of government on the all-important sub- 
ject of religious instruction, While I am 
most anxious to secure to you and to 
your children this inestimable blessing, it 
is not my wish to see a dominant church 
established over you, or the members of 
one religious community either rendered 
subject to the spiritual jurisdiction, or 
called upon to contribute to the temporal 
support of another. And I trust that 
any misapprehension on this subject will 
be removed when I declare to you my 
conviction that no such result can or wiil 
flow from any measure of church appro- 
priation which has hitherto been made, 
and still less from the course of policy 
which it is my intention to recommend 
in this matter.” 


Thus, 


** Fools rush in where angels feared to tread.” 


Thus, in what may be called a paren- 
thetical paragraph, in a hastily written 
document, occasioned by a sudden 
emergency, this governor abolishes, 
prospectively, an established church! 
Thus the good faith of government is, 
us it were, pledged to all future times, 
that no public provision shall be made 
in that colony for the interests of true 
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religion! For, as to his “desire to 
secure to the colonists and their chil- 
dren that inestimable blessing,” what 
can he mean? Does he mean, that 
every man will be at liberty to secure 
it for himself? That, like any other 
blessing, he may obtain it if he can; 
and that, if he cannot, he must learn 
to do without it? If he mean this, he 
must contemplate a state of religious 
destitution aud abandonment the most 
frightful; and which must lead to con- 
sequences the most deplorable! And 
if he do not mean this, what does he 
mean? How are we to interpret his 
cant about respect for religion in the 
abstract, wherein nothing seems un- 
equivocally expressed, but that no par- 
ticular form of Christianity shall receive 
any countenance from the state, which 
might enable its professors to dispense 
its ministrations in such a way as that 
want of means on the part of the 
colonists should be no bar to their full 
and free participation of all its advan- 
tuges ? 

Never yet has Great Britain acted 
upon the principle, that, as a state, 
she was dispensed from any concern 
respecting the religious well-being of 
her subjects. On the contrary, even 
as a parent is bound to provide for the 
religious instruction of his children, so 
she has considered herself bound to 
see that a similar provision was duly 
made, for the diffusion, transmission, 
and perpetuity of that faith, which the 
best a wisest of her children have 
believed, on no slight grounds, to be 
most agreeable to the standard of 
Scripture. For this it was, we do 
believe, that she was raised up by 
Almighty God, to be a light and an 
example to surrounding nations. See 
what a speck she herself occupies in 
the map of the world! and look to the 
extent of her conquests, and the wide- 
spread ramifications of her coloniza- 
tion! Look at her empire in the east, 
and in the west—the millions over 
whom she extends her sway—in the 
East Indies, in the West Indies, in the 
Canadas, in the Cape of Good Hope, 
in Malta, in Gibraltar, and the various 
other dependencies which acknowledge 
her authority—and then say whether 
all this has been permitted for her own 
agerandizement alone, and not rather 
ordered, with a view to the diffusion of 
those moral and religious blessings of 
which she was the chosen depository, 
and ae with which the Christian 


philosopher would but lightly regard 
even her high pre-eminence in arts 
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and arms ? So long as she proved faith- 
Sul to this high trust, her conquests in- 
creased, and her colonization prospered. 
The very instant she evinced unfaithful- 
ness with respect to it, the tenure of 
her distant possessions became insecure ! 
Is this, or is it not, the fact? What 
has been our policy, since the country 
has been cursed by Whig-radical do- 
mination? Since O’Connell and his 
tail, including the present ministers, 
became our rulers? Has it not been, 
wherever they could, to starve Pro- 
testantism, and to pamper Popery? 
Have they not burdened the country 
for Popish establishments in every re- 
gion of the globe? And have they 
not cut down the provision for, and 
discountenanced the profession of pure 
and undefiled Christianity, wherever 
their pernicious influence extended ? 
Have they not two Popish Bishops, 
with their satellites, in the Canadas ? 
one in New Brunswick? one at the 
Cape of Good Hope? A Popish 
establishment in India? another in 
New South Wales? And has not a 
recommendation been made, by liberal 
commissioners (?) and is it not about to 
be acted upon by our most liberal go- 
vernment, to endow three Popish pro- 
fessors in the college of Malta, at an 
expense of not less than four thousand 
a year? Does not England, changed 
England, reformed England, thus ex- 
hibit herself, not only as a step-mother 
to Protestantism, but as the milch-cow 
of Popery in almost every nation under 
heaven? AND DOES SHE NOT THUS, 
BY HER ACTS, IN THE MOST SIGNAL 
MANNER, ABJURE HER HIGH AND HOLY 
OFFICE OF PROTECTRIX OF THE REFOR- 
MATION? She does! And, mark the 
consequence! Her empire is threat- 
ened in every region of the globe! 
Precisely as she has proved unfaithful 
to her trust, she has experienced a 
withdrawal of the protecting arm of 
Providence! Wherever she has reared 
up a Popish establishment, she has al- 
ready been made to feel that she has 
been cherishing a viper ! 

England was not raised up to be the 
disseminator of a foul and loathsome su- 
perstition. It was not because she com- 

romised the interests of true religion at 
stam she was enabled to extend her 


empire abroad. It was, on the contrary, 
that wherever her arms extended, there 
also she might be enabled to extend the 
greatest of all blessings; and that, if 
her borders were eularged, the domi- 
nion of truth and of righteousness—that 


righteousness that exalteth a nation— 
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and that truth that came down from 
Heaven, might experience a corres- 
ponding enlargement. So long, be it 
observed, as her policy was distin- 
guished by this sublime characteris- 
tic, so long it was prosperous ; so long 
her arms were victorious ; so long she 
was enabled, in some instances, contrar 

to all human probability, to anveniptls 
the ends of her destiny, and to contri- 
bute, in her full measure, to the fulfil- 
ment of the prediction, that the know- 
ledge of the Lord should cover the 
earth, even as the waters cover the sea. 
But when, in evil hour, she changed 
her hand, and adopted different coun- 
cils ; when her wise men became in- 
fected by a spurious, soul-deaden- 
ing utilitarianism, and came to con- 
sider nothing worthy of their atten- 
tion, that was not estimable as money’s 
worth, and conversant about the tan- 
gible reulities of mere sublunary ex- 
istence ; when God, and his truth, and 
his holiness, were cast out of the na- 
tional regards, as matters that concern- 
ed individuals in their isolated charac- 
ter alone, and lay without the precincts 
of legislation; when it was deemed 
tlliberal and narrow-minded, to contem- 
plate any one denomination of Chris- 
tianity as entitled, above any other, 
to the patronage of the state; and it 
was no longer felt to be the office of 
government to make due provision 
for the spiritual wants of the millions 
in distant lands, who were brought un- 
der its dominion—+that dominion ceased 
to progress, and began, rapidly, to expe- 
rience a principle of decay; AND THE 
DANGERS BY WHICH IT IS THIS MO- 
MENT MENACED, ARE ALL CLEARLY 
TRACEABLE TO THIS NEGLECT, ON THE 
PART oF GREAT BRITAIN, OF HER 
BOUNDEN DUTY! Alas! when will we 
learn true wisdom! When will the 
lessons of experience become available 
for our instruction; and when shall 
we learn to see our true interests, by 
considering our religious duties! Not, 
it is to be feared, until our empire shall 
have past away ; and until our follies 
and our crimes may be cited for the 
warning of posterity ! 

“ But if government were to pay any 
particular attention to the interests of 
the Established Church, the Dissent- 
ing interest would be offended!” What, 
we ask, has the statesman to do with 
the Dissenting interest, but to let it 
alone? He is not called upon to pro- 
pagate, or to perpetuate dissent ; he is 
called upon to uphold an establish- 
ment. Should he disregard the rule, 
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in his anxiety to show that he under. 
stands the exception, Dissenters can 
have no real cause of complaint, as long 
as they are fully permitted to serve God 
in the manner which they conceive 
most acceptable to him. They have 
no right to forbid the profession of a 
national form of faith, which should be 
regarded as the expression of the na- 
tional mind, solemnly recognising the 
sovereignty of Almighty God, and 
tendering to him the homage to which 
he is entitled. What that faith is to be, 
should be determined by the worth and 
the wisdom, the piety and the learning 
of the people at large ; and, although 
in essentials and fundamentals, it is ne- 
cessary that it should always be the 
same, yet it is well that it should not 
in all things be so unchangeably 
fixed, as that, in its forms aud cir- 
cumstances, from time to time, such 
alterations might not be made as 
should be deemed expedient. When 
those to whom are confided the cus- 
tody of sacred things, take care that 
the church established by law is built 
upon the broad basis of scriptural truth, 
and that it provides, as far as a human 
institute can provide, for the spiritual 
wants and necessities of all sorts and 
conditions of men; that while it un- 
compromisingly asserts the great truths 
of revealed religion, its declarations 
respecting them are characterised by 
sobriety and moderation ; that while 
it provides milk for babes, it furnishes 
also strong meat for grown men; that 
its wisdom is such as to engage every 
faculty of the sage, while its simplicity 
is such as to bring that wisdom down 
to the level of the least instructed of 
its children ; when the religious sys- 
tem which has been adopted as the 
exponent of the national faith of a grow- 
ing and improving people is thus cha- 
racterised, it may safely be deemed 
entitled to state protection ; and go- 
vernment should leave nothing undone 
to give it fixedness and stability, and 
to make it as universally available as 
it is unspeakably important. 

Dissent there will be, and dissent 
there must be; otherwise human na- 
ture would not be what it is ;—and 
true wisdom will best consult the inte- 
rests of truth, by leaving to individuals 
the most extensive latitude in that par- 
ticular, and suffering all who are dissa- 
tisfied with the national worship, to fol- 
low any other more agreeable to their 
judgments or their inclinations. But 
any thing more than this perfect tole- 
ration, the state is not called upon to 
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extend to them. Their consciences 
are respected, when they are suffered 
to serve God as they please ; but, to 
indulge them with any exemptions or 
rivileges, because of their dissent, 
would be to encourage it by a bounty ; 
whereas, it should be the aim of the 
magistrate, so to promote the welfare 
and increase the efficiency of the Estab- 
lished Church, that all men might, in 
the end, be brought within the pale of 
its communion, Dissent, at best, is an 
evil—we are quite ready to admit, a 
necessary evil; and, while the church 
is militant here on earth, not without 
compensating advantages, If, in one 
respect, it mars the unity of the Chris- 
tian body, by divisions ; in another, it 
serves to awaken the piety and stimu- 
late the zeal of those who might other- 
wise slumber over their duties, and be-- 
come like the salt which has lost its sa- 
your, good for nothing, but to be cast 
out and trodden under the feet of men. 
It is by its agitation the sea is kept 
fresh and pure ; and without something 
similar in the moral and religious 
world, the most orthodox body would 
be in danger of stagnating into listless- 
ness and inactivity. It is, therefore, 
providentially ordered, that churchmen 
should be provoked “to love and to 
good works,” by those who are not 
of the church: and that the natural 
tendency of human nature to subside 
into an indifference respecting sacred 
things, should be counteracted by the 
vigilance and the vigour rendered ne- 
cessary by the presence of a keen and 
watchful rival. We hesitate not to 
say, that much of the efficiency of the 
Established Church in these countries, 
(and probably the world does not pos- 
sess a more excellent or estimable body 
of men than those who serve at its 
altars,) arises out of the manner in which 
they are acted upon by the zeal of the 
sectaries ; whose usefulness, in many re- 
spects, we would be amongst the first to 
praise, although wecannotapprove of the 
scruples which keep them separated from 
those whom we conscientiously deem 
their more orthodox fellow Christians. 
When the established church is 
what it should be, amongst a cultivated 
people and in an enlightened age, in 
proportion as it is properly adminis- 
tered, of it and of dissent it may be 
truly said, that the one shall increase, 
and the other shall decrease. The 
Christian statesman has nothing to do, 
but éo /et the one alone, and to promote, 
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in every legitimate way, the efficien- 
cy of the other, in order to turn doth 
to the glory of God, and to cause both 
to contribute to the good of his fellow- 
creatures. He should ever hold in 
mind the principle, that every eccentric 
movement in the religious world has a 
tendency to rectify itself; and that that 
tendency must be increased, by holding 
the pesheet model in view, according 
to which it is desirable that erring 
brethren should correct their aberra- 
tions. The more dissent prevails, 
the more should such an establish- 
ment be upheld and supported ; we do 
not, assuredly, mean, by favour — 
or legal countenance, but by the only 
efficient mode in which an establish- 
ment ever can be supported, by putting 
proper men in proper places, and taking 
care that churches are multiplied to 
meet the demands of an increasing po- 
pulation. If this be done, there can be 
very little doubt that such an establish- 
ment will soon be found to answer its 
every purpose. 

“ Its solemn and cheerful beauty would 
attract the first sensibilities of childhood ; 
its gently insinuated, but powerful disci- 
pline, would shield the purity of youth ; its 
sublime morality would illuminate every 
path, and influence every movement of 
active life ; and its tranquil spirit would in- 
vite declining age to seek in its soothing bo- 
som compensation for the infirmities and sup- 
port under the sufferings of sinking nature.”* 

Dissent may be divided into two 
classes, the conscientious and the fac- 
tious ; or, as we have expressed it in 
another paper, the sweet and the bitter ; 
and it may be said to arise from three 
causes, moral idiosyncrasy, consisting in 
peculiarities of intellectual constitution, 
and diseased sensibility of conscience ; 
political discontent or turbulence ; and 
the mal-administration of the Establish- 
ed Church, which causes a sort of para- 
lysis of its functions, and renders it inef- 
ficient for the great end for which it was 
called into existence. In the first case, 
the dissenters are entitled to all tender- 
ness and indulgence ; and of those who 
belong to this class, there are few who 
will be found infected with that rancour 
or malignity, by which but too man 
amongst separatists are characterised. 
They will, generally speaking, be found 
to be meek, gentle, peaceable, and but 
little disposed, naturally, to engage in, 
or to abet, schemes for the overthrow 
of the Established. Church. In the 
second case, that of the dissent which 


* Preface to an edition of Burnet’s Lives, published by the Association for Dis- 
countenancing Vice. Dublin. 
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is assumed for factious purposes, it is 
necessary that a wise government 
should be Sey on its guard, and 
not suffer those who affect it to pre- 
vail for the destruction of the safe- 
guards by which the national religion 
is protected. Whatever may fairly be 
claimed as a right of conscience, should 
be promptly conceded ; but further 
than that, no judicious rulers will ever 
go. On the contrary, they will resist 
with vigour all demands which have 
for their object the gratification of sple- 
netic prejudice, or of sectarian cupidity 
or ambition. In the third case, namely, 
that of the dissent which arises out of 
the neglect of the Established Church, 
and which will partake, sometimes of a 
conscientious, sometimes of a political 
character, the obvious remedy for that, 
is to improve the working of the estab- 
lishment. By so doing, all such dissent 
would, in a very little time, be com- 
pletely absorbed. — ; 
By acting steadily upon these prin- 
ciples, how easy would it be for our 
rulers to maintain religious peace, and 
at the same time to indulge almost 
every variety of separatists with reli- 
gious toleration ? The maintenance 
of an Established Church should be upheld, 
AS A FIXED AND UNALTERABLE PRIN- 
crpte. Every thing necessary for such 
an end, should be as diligently provided, 
as any of those things which are deem- 
ed essential to the maintenance of the 
monarchy. In a government like ours, 
wise rulers would no more suffer the 
one to be brought into question, than 
the other. When, therefore, objections 
are made, which affect the very being of 
an establishment, the objectors should 
be met, by asking them whether, sup- 
posing their objections to be entertain- 
ed, they have agreed amongst them- 
selves as to the substitute by which the 
present one is to be superseded. That 
is a consideration by which, at once, 
heir confederacy will be dissolved. 
No matter how united they may be in 
their hatred of what has, in their eyes,an 
offensive ascendancy ; no sooner are 
they asked to elect another in its place, 
than the principle of disunion will be- 
gin to operate, and they will all be 
found pulling in different directions. 
How powerful soever they may be to 
pull down, they are powerless to build 
up; and in their attempts at ecclesias- 
tical architecture, their views would be 
so conflicting, and their operations so 
diverse and contradictory, that the 
builders of Babel themselves were not 
worse confounded. If they fairly con- 
fess that their object is merely to de- 
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stroy what they are pleased to call 
a dominant church, because they chose 
to dissent from it, they should be 
asked why all who are republicans in 
principle should not call upon govern. 
ment to destroy the monarchy, because 
they dissented from it? And they 
should be told, that until a sane govern. 
ment may be prevailed upon to do the 
one, they never can be prevailed upon 
to do the other. 

It is not, in truth, open force the 
Church of England has as yet to dread. 
Her principal dangers lie in the con- 
duct of treacherous or incapable rulers, 
and that masked and insidious hostility, 
which professes one thing while it in. 
tends another. Never was there a 
fuller exemplification of any thing, than 
has been afforded of this, in the case 
of the Church of Ireland. First, an 
exception was taken to the mode of 
collecting tithes, no objection being 
made to the property itself; on the 
contrary, the complaining party were 
full of the strongest professions that, 
as property, it was to be respected. The 
changes were made which seemed to 
be required. The burden of tithes was 
equalized, and the mode of collecting 
it altered. Does this give satisfactfon ? 
No. The complaints became even 
louder than they were before. An ac- 
commodating government still go on 
conceding, and further changes are 
made, by which the property is seriously 
diminished in amount, and the onus of 
paying tithe is taken off the tenant and 
aid upon the landlord; thus exempt. 
ing the popish population from even 
the appearance of contributing to the 
support of a church to which they do 
not belong. Has this given satisfac. 
tion? Witness the agitation by which 
the country is thismoment covulsed; and 
in which privy counsellors, and magis- 
trates, and members of the queen’s house- 
hold are not ashamed to be actors. Why 
is all this? Because tithes constituted 
no real grievance in themselves, but 
were resorted to as a pretence by pub- 
lic disturbers ; who now do not hesitate 
to avow their real object, and are re- 
solved to be satisfied with nothing short 
of the destruction of an establishment, 
which they hate because of its supposed 
heretical pravity, or of the resistance 
which it is calculated to afford to their 
infidel or radical predilections! From 
the outset, these men should have been 
vigorously opposed ; and the more vehe- 
mently they called upon government 
tointerfere with the ancient rights of 
the Established Church, the more suspi- 
ciously should they have been regarded. 
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What, therefore, we fear is, not that, 
by uny demonstration of violence, the 
Established Church will be suddenly 
overthrown ; but that, one by one, upon 
one pretence or another, its safeguards 
and bulwarks, its privileges and im- 
munities,will be removed—until scarcely 
any thing remains to tempt the anny 
or stay the violence of its assailants ; 
and the people of England will sud- 
denly feel themselves filched of their 
establishment, before they are made 
fully aware that it was in any danger ! 
This is what we dread. This is what 
is chiefly to be apprehended, from the 
prevalence of popery, socinianism, and 
infidelity in the national councils. In 
the hands of such men as the present 
ministers, the church, as an institute, 
is but an unaccommodating instrument 
for the accomplishment of the objects 
which they must have at heart. It 
contains that within it which scarcely 
ever can be utterly perverted. Patron- 
age may be abused, Wy the promotion 
of men without capability or principle. 
A Socinian leaven may be intro- 
duced amongst the bench of bishops. 
Other places of trust and of importance 
may be similarly profaned. Still, thank 
hemven, there is a spirit amongst the 
clergy at large, by which the effects of 
this scandalous desecration of sacred 
things will belong resisted ; and, unless 
the people of this great empire should 
be utterly insensible to the greatest of 
the many blessings which they still 
possess, and that without which all the 
others are of little worth— without 
which liberty must degenerate into li- 
centiousness, and knowledge itself be- 
come the handmaid of infidelity and 
vice—they will rise aguinst the profli- 

ate abuse of church patronage which 
Se of late years been most peculiarly 
conspicuous ; and endeavour to find 
some canonical remedy for a state of 
things, which cannot continue much 
longer without leading to consequences 
the most deplorable. 

It is, then, we again repeat it, the 
sly and cautious manner in which the 
approaches of the enemy are made, that 
affords even a chance of success to the 
designs of those who are hostile to the 
Church of England. Its friends in the 
country are quiet and unsuspicious. 
They judge of others by themselves. 
Not entertaining any evil wishes to- 
wards those who differ from them in 
religious belief, on the contrary, 
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wherever they can conscientiously do 
so, bidding them “ God speed,” they do 
not suspect them of any evil intentions 
towards the establishment, and are, 
therefore, unprepared for the wiles and 
the stratagems by which it is beset, 
and the extent of the political and 
sectarian animosity that rages against 
it. And this supineness is not, in a small 
degree, owing to the timid and com- 
promising behaviour of some of those 
who are reputed the staunchest friends 
of the church in the House of Com- 
mons. We have already alluded to 
the Irish Tithe Bill; but the whole 
system of legislation respecting the 
Irish Church, from the first tithe compo- 
sition act to the qemaen day, evinced a 
disposition, on the part of our rulers, 
to consider rather the pretended scru- 
+ ples of unreasonable or dishonest men, 
than the rights and privileges of the es- 
tablishment,or the principle upon which it 
was founded. Indeed there might besaid 
to be aconceding of that principle in their 
attempts toconciliate, by which the very 
foundation of a church establishment 
was compromised. Upon what grounds 
was it that the Roman Catholic pea- 
santry were relieved from tithe pay- 
ments, while the exemption was accom- 
panied by no pecuniary advantage, aud 
their burdens remained just as heavy as 
before ? Was it not upon the ground, 
that it was unreasonable to ask one 
man to pay forthe religious instruction 
of another? Yes. It was a desire to 
meet such an objection, in a satisfac- 
tory way, that prompted such an ar- 
rangement.* And was not that conced- 
ing the whole principle, that the com- 
munity at large were under an obligation 
to contribute to the maintenance of the 
national church ; that it was a great state 
institute, which could no more be dis- 
pensed with, for the moral improve- 
ment of the community, than a father 
of a family could dispense with reli- 
gious teaching, in the proper bringing 
up of his children ; that, as such, it 
should be inviolably maintained : and 
that no man whoresisted its maintenance 
could be considered a good subject ? 
Unless an Established Church be built 
upon a basis like this, it can never 
stand. Any invasion of such a princi- 
ple, in the way we have described, 
implies, that the church is rather endur- 
ed as an evil, than cherished as a good; 
that i¢ is merely tolerated, while dis- 
sent is entitled, not merely to protec- 


e ‘The repeal of the parish cess is an instance still more in point. In that case the 


parliament legislated upon the express admission, that the church might be regarded 


as an offence by the dissenters, 
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tion, but to favour. If all this be right, 
the obvious conclusion is irresistible— 
that the sooner it is got rid of the bet- 
ter. Its proper and only substantial 
foundation is thenceforth withdrawn ; 
and it is upheld, solely, by its inter- 
connection with temporal interests and 
institutes, which never .can afford it 
any permanent support, even if it did 
not soon make itself felt as an incum- 
brance, the casting off of which was 
necessary for their own protection. 
No. Our rulers were wrong, when, in 
their liberality, they relieved the peasant 
from the payment of tithe. They were 
wrong even inassuming that his prejudice 
was violent against it. Such, assuredly,we 
speak advisedly, was not the case. But, 
supposing it to be so, that prejudice 
should have been encountered, and he 
should be taught his mistake. He should 
have been told, with a bold distinctness, 
that the church was part and parcel of 
the state ; that the maintenance of its 
rights and of its property was as essen- 
tial to the well-being of society, as the 
maintenance of the monarchy itself ; 
and that, as none could be regarded as 
exempt from contributing to the one, be- 
cause they were, in theory, republicans, so 
neither should any be considered as ex- 
empt from paying their stipulated quota 
to the other, because they were dissenters. 
Had this language been held by our 
rulers, the prejudice above alluded to 
would have soon given way before it ; 
and the Irish peasantry would be found 
paying their tithes, as contentedly as 
any other impost ;—but, not having 
been used, on the contrary, a very dif- 
ferent tone having been taken, a very 
different result has ensued ; and the pre- 
judice has deepened into a passionate 
intolerance of tithe, in any shape, which 
threatens to sap the foundation of all 
ecclesiastical property ; and renders it 
impossible, so long as it continues, 
or is encouraged, to afford the religion 
of the state any adequate protection. 
It is, therefore, the spirit of compro- 
mise, in high places, we chiefly dread, 
in the present deadly contest between 
the Voluntary ety and the prin- 
ciple of anestablishment. Let the peo- 
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ple only be put upon their guard ; let 
our high conservative _ politicians 
only send forth the trumpet-note which 
— intimate to them their real danger ; 
and we pledge ourselves that a feeling 
will be excited throughout England, 
on behalf of its venerable establishment, 
by which all its adversaries must be ut- 
terly confounded. But, let them conti- 
nue to act as flappers to the public 
mind; by whom the friends of the 
church are lulled asleep, while its ene. 
mies are wakeful and active ; and the 
consequence, sooner or later, must be, 
that it will be beleagured by secret 
foes ; and that its best defenders may 
awake too late to avert impending de. 
struction. 

We have been led into these remarks 
by the flippant and ignorant paragraph 
in the proclamation of the governor of 
Upper Canada. By that paragraph, as 
it appears to us, he would preclude the 
British government from conferring, 
at any future period, the blessings of an 
enlightened church establishment upon 
the British settlers in that noble pro- 
vince ; and thus render it necessary, 
either to put all sects and denomina- 
tions of Christians upon the same level, 
with respect to endowment ; or, to leave 
them without any endowment at all. 
In either case, the consequences must be 
detrimental to the interests of true reli- 
gion. Inthe first case, there would be no 
distinction made between errorand truth; 
and no guidance furnished for the reli- 
gious direction of those who might be 
sincerely desirous of knowing the most 
acceptable way in which God should be 
worshipped. To all such, the state 
would seem to adopt the deistical max- 
im respecting “modes of faith,” and to 
exhibit an impartial indifference towards 
all, rather than to intimate a favourable 
disposition towards any. In the other 
case, the voluntary principle must pre- 
vail ; and what that is calculated to do, 
in a large community, for the moral im- 
provement of the people, may be guessed 
from the fact, that in the United States, 
where it does prevail, there are five out 
of about thirteen millions of people, des- 
titute of religious instruction !* Is this 


os We would earnestly direct the attention of our readers to a work entitled « Es- 
says on the Church, by a layman,” for a view of the voluntary question, most impor- 


tant and decisive. 


It is copiously furnished with references to, and quotations from, 


the most unquestionable American authorities, showing the state of religous destitu- 
tion under which that country labours, notwithstanding its boasted religious light and 
knowledge ; and triumphantly exposes the ignorance and the unfairness of Messrs. Reid 
and Matheson, the apostles of voluntaryism, who were sent to explore that region of 


moral sterility, and returned to describe it as “the garden of the Lord.” 


The tol- 


lowing is the layman's summary, after a copious citation from the evidenee of the 


most unimpeachable witnesses : 


The population of the United States in 1830 was 12,856,171. That of England 
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the condition to which the British peo- most enlightened of all the Christian 
ple are to abandon the Canadas ? Are Churches—the handmaid of liberty, 
they thus to be abandoned to error and and the promotrix of improvement— 
ignorance, which are sure to be followed, a Church which especially aims at 
in no long time, by profligacy and su- affording instruction to the poor, 
perstition ? And that, because a stolid “without money and without price ;” 
governor, at the bidding of an unprinci- and whose evangelizing ministers have 
pled ministry, is pleased, in a hastily been hailed, in every region of tke 
written proclamation, drawn up at a country to which they have yet pene- 
critical emergency, to parrot some un- trated, as the harbingers of peace and 
intelligible radical jargon about “ado- joy; at whose approach the colonists 
minant church !” have felt, with a thrill of rapture, 

“ A dominant Church!” What does “how beautiful upon the mountains 
that mean? Doesit meanatyrannical are the feet of those who bring glad 
Church ?—a Church which encroaches _ tidings!” Thisis the “dominant church,” 
on civil liberty ?—a Church which which is to be proscribed ; or, what 
oppresses the poor?—a Church which amounts to the same thing, no provision 
sells its ministrations for money? No for the maintenance of which is to be 
such thing. Nothing at all of this. made in the colony, lest other dis- 
The “ dominant Church,” with which the senting religionists should be offended ! 
people of Upper Canada are told they ‘ And the dissenters—who are they ? 


shall not be cursed, is no otherthan The great majority consists of individu- 
the Church of England—the mildest als who differ so very little from ortho- 
and the most gracious, as well asthe dox churchmen, that, in many places, 





and Wales in 1831 was 13,894,574. But, as nearly five years have now elapsed, 
there is every reason to suppose, considering the extraordinary rapidity with which 
the population of America advances, that the two countries are at present as nearly 
as possible equal in this respect. 

« But there is a most important difference in the space over which these two popu- 
lations are scattered. The States, which were incorporated prior to 1820, and over 
which the census of that year extended, comprehended 600,000 square miles. Since 
then, the limits of the Union have been so enlarged, as to comprehend, altogether, the 
prodigious area of 1,570,000 square miles, England and Wales contain not quite 
60,000 square miles. The smallest of the two boundaries, therefore, that of 1820, 
gives tothe United States more than ten times the extent of England and Wales. 
This evidently greatly augments the amount of ministerial labour required. An 
English parish of 800 souls, extending four miles in each direction, and thus including 
sixteen square miles in its area, will be taken to be a large one, and to give full occu- 
pation to a conscientious minister, But augment it ten-fold, and let that same 
population of 800 persons be spread over 160 square miles, instead of sixteen—and 
how will one minister and one church then meet their necessities? Three such 
parishes would exceed in compass the whole county of Bedford ! 

We see, then, that fourteen or fifteen millions of people, spread over 600,000 square 
miles of territory in the United States, would require a far larger number of pastors 
than a like population comprised within the 60,000 square miles of England and 
Wales. Let us ask, then, in the next place, Whether there is that larger supply, or 
whether there is even an equal supply in America, to that which we find in England ? 

There is nothing like it. England has, first, an educated clergy in the Established 
Church, consisting of, at present, 11 or 12,000 ministers. Of dissenting preachers, 
we find, in the Congregational Magazine, that there are of that denomination, 1,058 ; 
and we should imagine that the Baptists, and that other dissenters have rather more 
than an equal number ; and that the Methodists outnumber all the denominations of 
dissenters taken together. This will give usa total of about 5000; of whom we 
should apprehend that about a fifth may have carried their studies as far as to the 
Greek Testament. In England, then, we have, at the lowest computation, 12,000 
educated ministers, and 4000 uneducated ; to which totals we should perhaps add 
about 2000 lay-teachers of various denominations, 

Now turn we to America, whose necessities we underrate when we reckon them 
at twice those of England: and what is the supply? Certainly not beyond 3000 
educated ministers; and according to Mr. Peters (p. 70.) 5000 partially educated 
ones—by which we understand men who have learned a little English grammar and 
a little theology. To these, who are provided for according to their capabilities—the 
educated men being settled in towns, on salaries of from 80/. to 1501. a year each, the 
partially-educated itinerating over the country, and being ‘ hired,’ as Mr, Reid him- 
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they have no objection to join with them 
in divine worship !—individuals, who, in 
the course of a few years, would forget 
their differences, if not studiously re- 
minded of them by those who have a 
personal interest in perpetnating dis- 
sent, but no personal interest in pro- 
moting religious concord! How often 
have we ourselves known dissenting 
ministers zealous in giving their flocks 
an exaggerated idea of the little dis- 
tinctions which caused them to assume 
a peculiag denomination, while they 
themselves were bringing up their own 
children for the Church! Did not that 
indicate the presence of a principle 
very different from an honest though 
mistaken zeal? And should it not 
teach rulers not to multiply the tem- 
poral inducements to schism, by holding 
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out a prospect to the leaders of sects, 
which makes it a matter of gainful 
speculation to them to multiply the 
number of their disciples? 

We cannot too often repeat, that 
while dissent may be permitted, it 
should not be encouraged; while it 
is the duty of government to make 
its religion co-extensive with its do- 
minion, as far as it possible so to do, 
without duing violence to conscience, 
it is not the duty of government to 
disseminate the moral virus of dissent, 
or to give permanency and perpetuity 
to errors and prejudices which may, 
indeed, be endured where they spon- 
taneously arise, but are not to be 
superinduced upon incipient coloniza- 
tion. To do so, implies not only an 
indifference respecting true religion 


self tells us, ‘ by the half-year,"—we must add two or three thousand lay-preachers 
who are, in fact, farmers, or mechanics, who very laudably endeavour to save their 
respective neighbourhoods from lapsing into heathenism. The general total, it is 
abundantly clear, falls far short of one half of that which exists in England, while 
the necessities of the country, from its vast extent, are more than double! How 
natural, then, in fact, how inevitable, the state of things which the Americans them- 
selves describe, when they tell us that ‘large portions of their population have not 
the Bible, nor any places of public worship, nor any stated preaching of the gospel ; 
and are in a great measure destitute of the other means of grace,’—that through by far 
the largest portion of the States, ‘the provision male for the spiritual wants of these 
immortal be:nys is most deplorably deficient ;—that, ‘ the destitution of ministers, in 
the south, and especially in the west, is alarming :’—that in the west alone, ‘ there are 
more than a thousand towns and villages in which there is no stated worship ;'—and 
that they ‘are compelled to sit down and weep over five millions who are perishing 
for the want of the bread of life :'-—with much more, to the same purport, without the 
least variation, in every single publication on these subjects which issues from their 
presses. 

But we may Le told that we have selected a few strong expressions unfairly, and so 
connected them as to give an unjust view of the case. Let us conclude, then, by al- 
ducing one general view of the sta'e of America, from an authority which no dissenter 
can, with the least show of reason, question. 

“The American Baptist Home Missionary Society, in their report for 1833, thus 
state the whole case : 

«In entering on an enterprise so momentous as that of home-missions in this 
country, the executive committee felt it their duty to survey the field to Le cultivated, 
the instruments for doing the work, and the pecuniary means necessary for its acvom- 
plishment. They have occupied a high moral eminence, from which they have de-cried 
the land in its length and breadth. This survey has evinced a wide and fearful moral 
destitution in the country, calling loudly on all members of the Christian commun ty 
to aid immediately an liberally in efforts for its supply. ‘To supply a population of 
13,000,000 with religious instruction, there are about 9000 min‘sters. Now, if it be 
adinitted that one able and faithful mivister, devoted exclusively to the spiritual 
interests of 1000 souls, is no more than a common supply; and on the suppo- 
sition, too, which we by no means admit, that all who profess to be Chirstian teachers 
are competent ministers of the gospel—there would be a deficiency of 4000 ministers 
to meet the present wants of the country. 

«“¢Buta large deduction from this must be mede for Catholics. and such sects of 
professed Protestants as are propagating error ; for those who, though labouring with 
the best intentions, are too ignorant of Christianity to teach its doctrines with advan- 
tage to others; for those whoare employed as teachers in theological institutions, 
colleges, and academies : and those wlio are necessarily so engaged in s:cular occu- 
pations as to prohibit their devoting time to the preparation for much usefulness in the 
ministry. These and others amount, in theaggregate, to several thousands, These 
facts evince a great and alarming destitution of Christian instruction,’ ” 
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but an ignorance of the nature of man. 
The error which, in their liberality, 
modern politicians seek to perpe- 
petuate, is one which, if left to itself, 
would very speedily pass away. It re- 
sembles the acute diseases to which 
the human frame is liable, which, if 
treated judiciously, or even left to 
themselves, will soon wear out, and 
become extinct ; whereas, if they are 
tampered with by the empyric, they 
become fixed in some chronic malady, 
which may last for life, and by which 
existence is rendered a burden. Just 
so is it with such dissent as the ma- 
jority of that ‘which contends for 
mastery with the Church of England. 
Let it alone, and let the establishment 
be well worked in its neighbourhood, 
and how soon will it disappear! Take 
it up, and endow it, and put its 
ministers, in all respects, upon a level 
with those of the establishment, and 
its perpetuity is guaranteed, nor can 
any exposure of its unsoundness cffec- 
tually prevail against it, so that it shall 
not always mar the unity of the church, 
and continue a thorn in the side of 
true religion. 

True religion is, as it were, the 
central point of oscillation, between 
the extremes, of coldness on the one 
hand, and extravagance on the other. 
Happy the people who have hit upon 
the golden mean, and whose religious 
system is such as to exclude all that 
is erroneous or unscriptural, while, in 
its doctrine, its discipline, its liturgy, 
and its canons, it contains all that is 
truly valuable “for warning, for re- 
proof, for edification, for instruction in 
righteousness, that the man of God 
may be perfect, thoroughly furnished 
unto all good works.” When a system 
of this kind has once been established, 
its well-being should not be lightly 
hazarded, by giving heed to every 
crude objection which fanciful or in- 
terested innovators may allege aguinst 
it. Its uses are too manifold, and its 
advantagés far too precious, to be 
jeoparded at the will of every per- 
tinacious guain-sayer; and, instead of 
making levity or caprice the arbiters 
of its destiny, the rulers should regard 
with a wholesome suspicion the con- 
duct and the counsels of those by 
whom it is set at nought ; and rather 
endeavour that it should be so ad- 
ministered as that it might live down 
calumny, than that those who contemn 
it should be so aided and countenanced 
as that, by their calumnies, it may, in 
the end, be overthrown. Let us not, 
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for a moment, be supposed to depre- 
cate fair discussion. By fair discussion 
the Church of England never can 
suffer. Yea, by fair discussion, by an 
appeal to the law and to the testimony, 
do we desire that she should alone be 
judged. . Let her be weighed in that 
balance, and rejected if she is found 
wanting. But let not passion, or pre- 
judice, or ignorance, or malevolence, 
be encouraged, wantonly, to crest them- 
selves against her. Let not every man 
be told, that he may rack his invention 
for the discovery of some new creed, 
for that, as soon as he succeeds in 
enrolling a few disciples, no matter 
what may be the complexion of their 
belief, he will be reputed as an autho- 
rised religious teacher by the govern- 
ment of the country! Let.not dissent 
be regarded as an article of export, 
with which interested individuals may 
be encouraged to carry on a gainful 
trade. If it must arise in the colonies, 
let it arise spontaneously, as it has 
arisen at home ; and if it must flourish, 
let it flourish from its own resources. 
But let a wise government be satisfied 
with making due provision for an 
establishment, by which every moral 
and religious want is so abundantly 
and so judiciously provided for, as 
they are by the Church of England— 
a Church by which, while freedom of 
enquiry is encouraged, extravagance is 
repressed—while a reverence for an- 
tiquity is inculcated, a slavish subser- 
viency is interdicted—a Church which 
provides their appropriate spiritual 
nutriment for every individual, through 
all varieties of condition and character, 
entrusted to her care—which rises to 
the height of the loftiest intellect, and 
descends to the level of the humblest 
understanding ; not confining its atten- 
tion to the mind, alone, of its votaries, 
but pre-occupying the imagination also, 
and engaging the affections ; which 
benignly and graciously matriculates 
the community over which she presides, 
and, like the hen in Scripture, expands 
her wings, and would fain make all 
safe under her feathers—a Church 
which the wisest and best of men have 
ever held in the choicest veneration, 
and acknowledged as the source of 
spiritual blessings, the rarest and the 
most heart-reviving they ever enjoyed ; 
which has given birth to a band of 
champions, not inferior to any the 
world bus ever seen, in the vindication 
of Christian truth, and the elucidation 
of Holy Seripture ; and nourished and 
brought up a race of devoted adherents 
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who, for genuine piety and holiness, 
have never been excelled : witness Her- 
bert, witness Jewell, witness Hooker, 
witness Andrews, witness Bedell, wit- 
ness Taylor, witness Wilson, and a 
host of others ; who would have acknow- 
ledged, with gratitude, that they derived 
their choicest spiritual nutriment from 
feeding upon the manna of her ines- 
timable formularies—a Church which 
relies for her authority upon her cha- 
racter, instead of relying for her cha- 
racter upon her authority—which is 
built upon the written word, the eternal 
truth of God, and eschews the horrible 
impiety of making that word of none 
effect by her traditions—which, as- 
suming to be a guide, without pre- 
suming to be a dictatress, wins her 
way by the gentle and affectionate 
earnestness of her admonitions and 
warnings ; so respecting reason, as to 
make the most submissive of her vota- 
ries feel that her service is perfect 
freedom; and so engaging the heart, 
as to ensure a more unlimited dominion 
over the best and purest of its affections, 
than ever the Church of Rome has 
been enabled to accomplish by all the 
thunders of its power, or the blasphe- 
mous arrogauce of its assumed in- 
fallibility ! 

Such is the character of the “dominant 
Church,” which the liberals in England 
would fain extinguish, and by which the 
radicals in Canada are scandalized ; 
and which Governor Arthur's procla- 
mation, as far as it is to be deemed 
conclusive, may be said to have pro- 
scribed !* 

Nor is it in the colonies alone that 
the church establishment has been 
neglected. At home the neglect of 
it has been only less fatal, because it 
had taken stronger root, and become 
more properly self-subsistent. But 
upon this part of the subject, we 
cannot deny ourselves the pleasure 
of transcribing a passage from a speech 
delivered by Mr. Colquhoun, the mem- 
ber for Kilmarnock, in the presence of 
a number of his constituents assembled 
at Port Glasgow, for the purpose of re- 
ceiving from the hon. gentleman an 
account of his stewardship. Hehad pre- 
viously addressed two other separate 
sections of his constituents, one section 
at Dumbarton, and the other at Kil- 
marnock ; and received from them an 





almost unanimous testimony that his 
conduct in parliament met with their 
approbation. The same result fol- 
lowed at Port Glasgow. The hon. gen- 
tleman was received with the liveliest de- 
monstrations of regard ; and his speech, 
from which the following is an extract, 
made an impression that will not soon 
be forgotten: 


“The population, as I have told you, 
has swelled, in little more than a hundred 
years, from eight millions*to twenty-four 
millions. Our people are day by day 
marching forward in increase with the 
pace of a giant. In our large towns they 
are annually extending in thousands and 
tens of thousands. And what increase 
have you made of those institutions which 
provide for the instruction of the people? 
Why, the fact is just this, that while the 
population has been thus growing from 
eight to four-and-twenty millions, the 
institutions for the instruction of the 
people have remained stationary! How, 
then, can any man wonder that there 
should be thousands of our countrymen 
sunk in ignorance and prejudice, when 
statesmen have done nothing for their 
moral improvement? If it was wise in 
our statesmen to provide the existing 
churches and schools for the instruction 
of the people, when Scotland became 
connected with England at the Union, 
surely it must be monstrously unwise in 
us to have done nothing since that time 
to add to that provision ; and no wonder 
that these neglected people should have 
become a prey to the arts of demagogues, 
We have gone on with our manufactures 
—we have gone on with our trade and 
our commerce—but we have not gone on 
to make provision for the instruction of our 
people who have increased along with them. 
We have run our railways—we have 
increased our roads and canals—we have 
extended our shipping—we have built 
factories—and all this while, ‘the human 
beings who have been gathering around 
us have been allowed to remain as igno- 
rant as ever—as uneducated as ever, and 
yet we have expected they should also 
remain as peaceable as ever. If they are 
to be left in this state of ignorance, they 
will tear society to pieces. Our manu- 
factures cannot stand—our commerce 
cannot stand, in the midst of an ignorant 
and prejudiced people. What course, 
then, you ask me, ought to be pursued ? 
Our present ministers admit that we must 
have an Established Church, not because 








* The Standard newspaper saw at once the mischief likely to arise from the 


Governor's folly, and protested against it. 


The Times, we regret to say, does not 


see it in the same light; but seems still, upon that subject, infected with the spurious 


liberality which has been the source of so much evil. 
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it is an old institution, but because it 
spreads religious truth and sound prin- 
ciples amongst the people. For the good 
of the people—that is the reason why an 
Established Church ought to be upheld. 
Don’t talk to me of its being an old and 
venerable institution, and that therefore 
it must be maintained. It was instituted 
for the instruction of the people—it is 
maintained for the good of the people— 
and that is what the Whigs say is the 
principle of an Established Church. Then 
was there ever such conduct on the part 
of sane men, as to keep up the Established 
Church in precisely the same condition in 
which it was fitted, in 1700, for the in- 
struction of eight millions of people, when 
that number has swelled to sixteen mil- 
lions more? And when this state of 
things produces its natural effects in the 
discontent and turbulence of the neglected 
masses, our ministers express great sur- 
prise, and wonder what can be the griev- 
ance of which they complain. They have 
left them in a state of ignorance and vice, 
and yet they wonder why they are not in 
acondition of contentment and peace. I 
don’t care who the ministers may be—I 
am speaking of all the governments who 
have existed in this country within the 
period to which I have referred. 1t is all 
one to me whether the minister is Sir 
Robert Peel or Lord Melbourne—I say 
when the population is growing up unin- 
structed, and when the minister sleeps 
and folds his hands in this state of things, 
he is like the man who sleeps and folds 
his hands amidst the dykes in Holland, 
when they are breaking up, and the water 
is bursting in upon him—just such is the 
conduct of the minister who feeds his 
friends, and distributes his patronage, 
and enjoys his place, regardless alike of 
the danger which threatens the national 
interests, and of the welfare of the people 
of England and Scotland. Have the 
ministers done any thing to redress this 
state of things? why they have done a 
great deal to aggravate it. Lord Mel- 
bourne and Lord John Russell were 
commissioners of the Church of England ; 
and, as commissioners, they both admitted 
in their report that the destitution of thaé 
establishment, in regard to church accom- 
modation, was enormous. Have they, 
then, increased the provision of the Eng- 
lish establishment? why they atempt- 
ted to commit a petty larceny on the 
Church of England. Instead of endea- 
vouring to extend its provisions, and give 
the people more church accommodation, 
they brought a Dill into parliament in 
which they attempted to peel and strip off 
pieces of the Church of England. And 
what have they done in the Church of 
Ireland? They cut off part of that 
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church, and attempted to cut off still 
more; and one of the members of the 
government—one of the confidential ad- 
visers of the cabinet —declared last session 
in his place in parliament, that the Irish 
Church must be pulled down! What 
have they done for the Church of Scot- 
land? They instituted an inquiry, and 
proved—proved to their own condemna- 
tion—by the report of theircommissioners, 
that there are tens of thousands of people 
in Scotland totally destitute of religious 
instruction; and instead of proceeding as 
honest men to redeem their pledge and 
apply the remedy, they told us they would 
give us no remedy whatever. They have 
attempted the robbery of the Church of 
England—the spoliation of the Church 
of Ireland—the starvation of the Church 
of Scotland. Thisis the way they supply 
the’ enormous moral wants of this country 
—this is the remedy they offer for the 
increasing ignorance of the people of this 
country—this is the provision they make 
for the wretchedness, and degradation, 
and growing danger of this country. But 
there is another part of the Established 
Church, and an essential part, and that is 
the schools. What have they done in the 
cause of education? They have come 
forward, after the lapse of six years, and 
told us that education is necessary. At 
last they have been brought to make that 
admission. After revelling and gloating 
for years in the enjoyment of their exten- 
sive patronage—after squandering their 
places, and giviog away their old appoint- 
ments, and inventing new ones, and after 
having become conspicuous in this walk of 
public plunder, they have only now be- 
thought themselves that something ought 
really to be done for the cause of educa-~ 
tion. Well, then, they have two plans 
of education before them—one a new 
plan, the other an old plan, the plan of 
having the schools connected with the 
church, under the superintendence of the 
church, and in which is taught the religion 
of the church, which is the religion of the 
Bible. Now what have they done in 
Scotland for education? Here we have 
a system of education which has changed 
us from being a barbarous into a civilised 
people—from a poor to a thriving people. 
The new plan, of which no one has ever 
seen the effects, or seen the system, is 
intended to teach knowledge without sec- 
tarian religion—an education in which 
the Bible is to be practically excluded, 
and in which the morality of the child 
is to be left to itself. I admit they 
have tried it for a few years in Ire- 
land, and a noble work, an admirable 
exhibition they have given of it there. 
That is the new suit, the new livery of 
our bondage and degradation, in which 
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they now propose to invest us. They 
have, then, two plans before them. The 
one has been worked in Scotland for two 
hundred years :—the other, the new plan, 
is a ricketty, hobbling bantling just crept 
out of its cradle, and the sooner it returns 
to its mother earth the better, When 
these plans were before parliament in 
1826—I assume that the Scottish system 
which has been so long in operation is 
always before statesmen— Lord Lans- 
downe fell into a rapture of delight, and 
declared he was in perfect raptures with 
the new plan. No sooner did Mr. Wyse 
propose it in the House of Commons, 
than Lord John Russell, although he did 
not go all the length, agreed with it in 
part. No sooner did the Irish system 
come before parliament, than the money 
was voted, and the plan put in operation. 
But the Scottish schools, what said they 
of them? We asked in the last session a 
grant for education in Scotland ; but 
what said the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer? Not a farthing! we have given 
£50,000 to the Irish schools; we cannot 
give you a farthing; but I will tell you 
what we will give you—we will give you 
a Committee of Inquiry! A Committee 
of Inquiry, be it observed, which was so- 
licited by Mr. Wallace and Mr, Gillon, 
who both avow themselves to be the en- 
emies of our parish schools. That is what 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer offered 
to give; we asked for bread, and he filled 
our mouth witha handful of chaff. When 
Lord John Russell was in Liverpool 


lately, he saw two schools there, partak- 


ing somewhat of the Irish system. He 
had thousands of schools connected both 
with the orthodox dissenters and the 
Church of England, in which religion is 
taught as in our own schools in Scotland, 
Does he visit and approve of these 
schools? not one of them; but he is in 
perfect raptures with these new schools in 
Liverpool ; and he and his secretary Mr. 
Stanley, rise over their wine, and express 
the delight which they had felt in con- 
templating the success of these new 
schools. So that while the Whig govern- 
ment are opposed to our parish schools, 
they are delighted beyond measure with 
the infidel system of the Irish schools; 
and that is the system by which they 
propose to remedy the prevailing ignorance 
of this country—a system which will never 
accomplish the object they have in view, 
Iam not going to talk to you of the fo- 
reign policy of the government ; although 
in a commercial community like yours, 
depending in common with the manufac- 
turing community on our foreign trade, 
such a topic is not unworthy of conside- 
ration. Why, as far as I can study the 
map of Europe, I don’t see in the wide 
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circuit of Europe a single friend to Great 
Britain. Itseemsto me that the effect of 
the policy pursued by our government 
has been to alienate from us all our old 
friends and alies, and not to have made a 
single new one. I don't see a single 
State willing to befriend us, or that is 
not watching its opportunity to take ad- 
vantage of us. We see blockades com- 
menced by other States, which our mi- 
nister wants the firmness to prevent or 
terminate. Look to Canada—look to 
the state of our Colonies—and the gene. 
ral interests of the country, and especially 
of a commercial towa like this, are closely 
dependent upon a good understanding 
subsisting in our Colonies. You all know 
the state ‘of Newfoundland, distracted by 
a faction headed by the popish priests, 
What is the state of Canada? Much 
has been said, and much expected of Lord 
Durham’s policy there; but I have no 
faith in a policy which tampers with the 
popish priests, and tampers with the worst 
enemies of British connection. Ask 
government for money to extend the 
means of Protestant education, and they 
will tell you, not one farthing; while they 
are sending out, at the public expense, 
popish bishops to Australia, to India, to 
the Cape of Good Hope. Under their 
countenance popery is flourishing in Ca- 
nada; and in all these colonies, govern- 
ment is just sowing among the people the 
seeds of disaffection, which in due time 
will spring up and prove the destruction 
of our connection with these colonies, 
What can we expect, then, but that we 
should have our colonies torn from us? 
And when we see our government rolled 
in the mire, and licking the dust of every 
State in the world, what can we expect 
but that a policy so paralysed, degraded, 
bemired should lead to the dismember- 
ment of our possessions, and be followed 
by conflicts without and discontent with- 
in? What is the state of Ireland? Mr. 
O'Connelland Mr. Sheil used to tell us 
ministers were doing wonders for Ireland 
—spreading balmy peace, perfect tranquil. 
lity in Ireland. What does Mr. O'Con- 
nell say now? In the late session he 
declared, ‘ For his part he never knew 
Ireland in such danger; if something 
were not done to satisfy the people, col- 
lision, he feared, would take place.’ And 
Mr, Sheil says, ‘I think that you are 
now speaking of Ireland as in a state of 
perpect tranquillity; you should remem- 
ber that for the last six years Ireland has 
been agitated; Ireland is in a state of 
extreme confusion.’ Never did these 
gentlemen speak words of more entire 
truth. Lord Brougham, again, tells you 
his letters from Ireland speak of danger 
to life and property, which is fearful to 
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contemplate. This, it appears, is the 
state of the country under the new and 
liberal, but weak, and wavering, and de- 
lusive policy of the present government, 
Now, if these are my opinions of the pre- 
sent policy of ministers, let me now 
frankly avow my opinions of that which 
they ought to pursue. The only policy 
that either will or ought to satisfy the 
people, is a straightforward and manly 
policv. We know that there is discon- 
tent in England—we know that there is 
discontent in Scotland, and deeper discon- 
tent in Ireland; but I should not have 
the slightest fear for the result, if our poli- 
ticians in high places would deal honestly 
by the people. Ido not blame the peo- 
ple, the masses of the people, for these 
meetings at Westminster, at Kersel Moor, 
and in Ireland. If you deal with these 
men plainly and manfully, you will find 
them honest-hearted and candid. I would 
not tell them they are right; 1 would 
tell them at once they are seeking what 
they cannot attain—I would tell them 
boldly and honestly that they are pursuing 
a course which is extremely dangerous, 
and which will bring ruin on the interests 
of the whole country. But before all 
things, I would, in dealing with the insti- 
tutions of the country, tell the people of 
England, and Scotland, and Ireland, what 
I mean by the institutions of the country. 
I would have done with all the fine ex- 
pressions about the British constitution 
—toasted at dinners, and sounded in 
speeches, and which may mean any thing 
or nothing. I would tell them that the 
object of our religious and educational 
institutions is to secure for every man in- 
struction for himself, and instruction for 
his children. I would tell him these in- 


stitutions were left him by his ancestors 


—that they were founded for his benefit 
—that the growth of the population had 
not been accompanied with a correspond- 
ing growth of these institutions, which 
had prevented him from deriving the good 
from them to which he. is entitled; but 
that it is his right, and therefore the duty 
of every statesman, to take care that the 
deficiency should now be remedied—that 
there should be churches, and schools 
along with the churches, so that there 
should be for every 2000 persons a parish 
church, and for every 1000 a parish 
school, I would have no arguing about 
the defence of the church; that policy 
might do for a time, but it will do no 
longer. And I must say in this the hey- 
day of Conservative triumph, if that party 
mean to keep the church and the educa- 
tion of the country in its present state— 
if they mean to leave the millions of our 
neglected people uninstructed and unedu- 
cated—J tell them, if that is their meaning, 


THEY MAY AS WELL ATTEMPT TO STAND 
WITH FOLDED ARMS BY THE SHORE OF THE 
ATLANTIC, AND EXPRCT THAT THEY WILL 
PREVENT THE SURGE FROM BREAKING 
AGAINST IT, AS EXPECT TO KEEP OUT 
THE SWELLING TIDE OF IGNORANCE, AND 
VICE, AND RUIN WHICH THREATENS TO 
SWEEP OVER THE counTRY. I tell 
them that if the people are to be left in 
their present condition, there will come, 
after all their Conservative triumphs, a 
radical re-action which will sweep away 
their triumphs with a succession of de- 
structive organic changes. And therefore 
I would implore them, as they value the 
rights of property and the peace of the 
country, to lose no time in manfully avow- 
ing their determination, never to rest till 
Scotland, and England, and Ireland are 
completely supplied with parish churches 
and parish schools, There is no other 
remedy, they may rest assured, for the 
disease that preys on this country. 


Such is the plain unvarnished truth. 
Our religious establishments have not 
kept pace with our increasing popula- 
tion. Hence the dark and brooding 
heathenism that is in many places over- 
spreading the land! and hence the 
evil spirit which so daringly manifests 
itself against our ancient monarchical 
and ecclesiastical institutions! Such 
is the deplorable fact! Irreligion and 
ignorance are the strongholds of radi- 
calism ; and both must be on the in- 
crease so long as church ministrations 


and church accommodation fall short 
of the requirements of the people. 
Statesmen should hold in mind that 
the law which governs supply and de- 
mand in matters of religion, is directly 
the reverse of that which governs them 
in matters of trade. In the latter case 
demand will produce supply—in the 
former case, supply is required to pro- 
duce demand. Besides, even the 
mere worldly politician ought to per- 
ceive, that while men may be safely 
left to themselves, so far as their own 
temporal interests are concerned, they 
cannot, and should not, be left to theme 
selves when the well-being of the com- 
munity isconcerned ;—and most deeply 
is it concerned in every thing which 
relates to their moral improvement. 
If ignorance and want of proper in- 
struction, beget irreligion ; irreligion 
will beget profligacy ; and profligacy 
must lead to social disorganization ; 
so that, humanly speaking, the state 
has an interest in the proper bringing 
up of its subjects, not less pressing than 
auy other which leads it to provide for 
the public weal; nor should any di- 
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venti of religious opinion be enter- 
tained as any ground for exempting 
individuals from contributing to this 
most necessary object ; if difference of 
opinion respecting particular acts of 
parliament would not be entertained 
as any just ground for claiming exemp- 
tion from any particular tax. And 
here we are sure our readers will thank 
us for bringing before them the follow- 
ing luminous observations, in which 
the voluntary system is so completely 
disposed of ; they are taken from a 
speech of the Rev. Dr. O'Sullivan, 
spoken at the great annual Conserva- 


tive festival at Belfast, on the 20th of 


December, 1836. We have the less 
scruple in extracting them at present, 
because at the time they by no means 
obtained a circulation proportioned to 
their importance :— 


** As to the warfare of the voluntary 
enemy, it needs but a brief notice. In- 
deed, so far as reason furnishes artillery, 
I believe we may pronounce its resources 
exhausted. At least, since the day when 
the crowning victory was won here in 
Belfast, I have not heard of any rational 
effort which voluntaryism has made to 
repair its disaster. Henceforth, it would 
seem to me, that the question for pro- 
found inquirers to solve, has become one 
as to the meaning in which language is 
used by parties whose object it is to 
destroy the provision which the free-will 
of individuals or nations has made for the 
maintenance of a religious ministration, 
The convicts, dragging their reluctant 
steps between files of musquetry, who 
lifted up their hand-cuffs, displaying their 
fettered hands, and said, ‘ We're volun- 
teers from Tipperary, your honour,’ 
have had their praise for humour. The 
merry squire, who called his house Liberty 
Hall, because, as he very significantly 
explained himself, «Every body here 
shall do what I please,’ has also had his 
humour. Between them, they represent 
effectually the tyrants and slaves of the 
prevailing arbitrary voluntaryism, which 
provides that no man shall have a will of 
his own—and which has but one inte)- 
ligible principle, a principle calculated 
effectually to destroy the voluntary insti- 
tutions of former days, and to render in- 
stitutions of modern erection precarious. 
But what an argument have these philo- 
sophers advanced to justify their hostility 
to religious establishments! Why should 
not payment for religious ministrations be 
voluntary, as it is for all temporal advan- 
tages? Do not fear that I will go over 
the reasonings by which you have all 
learned the folly of such questions—rea- 
sonings which have taught you, that 
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while in temporal things the want causes 
the demand—in matters of religion, the 
greater the necessity for exhortation and 
advice, the greater would also be the in- 
disposition to seek it. You are all too 
familiar with the subject to require my 
discussion of it; but it may be worth a 
moment's pause to show, that the analogy 
on which the voluntaries rely does not 
afford them any support whatever. Are 
all temporal advantages left free to be 
sought and paid for, or to be without cost 
to such as will not accept them? As- 
suredly it is not so. Instances might be 
multiplied almost to endless extent. I 
shall submit one to your consideration. 
There is an act of parliament against 
which, although it is of recent origin, I 
have never heard that voluntaryism 
entered a protest. An act empowering 
certain inhabitants of a town, under 
given circumstances, to make provision 
for lighting and paving. Let it be ima- 
gined that these inhabitants are assembled 
to deliberate on the propriety of putting 
the act in force, and see how many per- 
sons might urge serious, though not very 
seemly objections against their project. 
The trader in oil might protest against 
the application of gas. The blind man 
might urge the indecency of requiring 
him, to whom darkness and day were 
alike, to pay for the convenience of his 
more prosperous fellows. The invalid, 
who dare not encounter the night-air, 
might complain of the cruelty which 
should add taxation unproductive, to the 
burden of his already pressing infirmities; 
while the profligate, the housebreaker, 
the receiver of stolen goods, might, in 
one loud chorus, vociferate their resolu- 
tion to oppose, by all means in their 
power, the imposition of a tax, which, so 
far from benefitting them, was designed 
for a use by which their occupation must 
be seriously endangered. They would 
say, let every man who desires light place 
a lantern at his district or at his door, 
but let not those who prefer the loneli- 
ness of rayless night, be called upon to 
murder their own joys. They say the 
darkness is better—let them have, at 
least, no further annoyance than may be 
given by the picturesque interposition of 
scattered luminaries, which shall twinkle 
through the gloom with about the fre- 
quency and the effect of voluntary 
churches, where the want of an establish- 
ment betrays their inadequacy. This 
reasoning, I venture to affirm, would not 
serve at such a meeting as I have ima- 
gined, even if the voluntaries had called 
it. No; they would say all this is very 
well for religion, but we must go on 
surer grounds where the welfare of our 
temporals is concerned. It is simply 
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want of thought which blinds them to the TO MANIFEST ITS PRESENCE IS DESTRUC- 
knowledge that, even in the providing of TION—-WHEN IT SEEKS TO OVERTURN THE 
religious lights, they have a temporal RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS OF FORMER DAYS 
interest also. But I have done with this ON PRINCIPLES WHICH MUST RENDER 
enmity against the Church. For real, MODERN PROVISION PRECARIOUS, WE CRY 
pure voluntaryism, it is impossible not OUT AGAINST THIS VAMPIRE VOLUNTARY- 
to feel respect and good-will. Wecordi- ISM, THIS ABOMINATION WHICH MAKETH 
ally bid it God-speed. Let it go forth DESOLATE, WHICH DRAINS THE LIFE BLOOD 
teaching and preaching—let churches FROM THE POOR, RENDING FROM, THEM 
arise at its command—where districts THEIR BEST PRIVILEGE, TO HEAR GLAD 
have been neglected, let it supply the TIDINGS PREACHED, WITHOUT MONEY AND 
defect—where ministers are unfaithful, wiTHouT pPRIcE, AND WHICH PROHIBITS 
let it stimulate them by rival pulpits— AND DISABLES PIOUS MEN AND NATIONS 
IN ALL THIS IT MAY BE A GOOD; BUT FROM DISCHARGING THEIR MOST SACRED 
WHEN THE FORM IN WHICH IT CHOOSES AND THEIR MOST ELEVATING DUTY.” 


HYMN TO THE SETTING SUN, 
BY ROBERT GILFILLAN, 


Sun of the firmament! planet of wonderment, 
Now thy far journey of day it is done ; 

Still art thou parting bright—shedding immortal light 
Down on thy throne of night—hail setting sun ! 


Slow thou depart’st away, far from the realms of day, 
Ling’ring in pity on summer’s loved bowers ; 

Thy last ray is streaming—thy farewell tint gleaming, 
Yet soon thou'lt appear to refreshen the flowers ! 


Thy parting brings sadness, yet nations in gladness 
Are waiting to worship thee, planet of light! 


Where’er thy footsteps be, there do we beauty see, 
Thou kindliest day in the dwellings of night! 


Where sleeps the thunder, there dost thou wander. 
Down ‘neath the ocean deep there dost thou stray, 

Kissing the stars at morn, high in the air upborne, 
Skirting Creation’s far verge, on thy way! 


Grandeur and glory, they travel before thee, 
Brightness and majesty walk in thy train; 

Darkness it flies from thee, clouds may not rise to thee, 
When thou awak’st from the ocean again! 


All own thy influence ; kindly thou dost dispense 
Blessings o’er nature, where’er its bounds be , 

Afric’s loved desert, it blooms at thy presence, 
And Lapland is turned into summer by thee! 


Time cannot conquer thee! age cannot alter thee, 
Years have no power to limit thy sway ; 

Strength and sublimity, still they attend on thee, 
Pilgrim of ages, but not of decay! 


Sun of the firmament, planet of wonderment! 
Now thy far journey of day it is done ; 

Still art thou parting bright, shedding immortal light, 
Down on thy throne of night—hail setting sun! 
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Tue position in which matters now 
stand between Great Britain and Rus- 
sia, and the alarm which has been 
lately raised upon the northern and 
western frontiers of our Indian pos- 
" sessions, have naturally directed the 
public attention to the condition and 
politics of those countries which, in the 
event of a rupture between the two 
powers, must become the seat of diplo- 
macy and intrigue, if not of actual war. 
Influenced as we are by our share of 
anxiety about this important subject, 
we saw with pleasure the recent an- 
nouncement of Mr. Baillie Fraser's 
Travels in Persia; and it was with no 
ordinary feelings of curiosity that we 
commenced their perusal. We were 
somewhat disappointed, however, when 
we examined the table of contents of 
the first volume, aud found it to pro- 
mise nothing more than an amusing 
account of a rapid journey from Calais, 
through Vienna, to Semlin; and a 
Tatar ride from thence through Con- 
stantinople to Tehran. Our disap- 
pointment was further increased when 
we discovered that Mr. Fraser's letters 
were dated so far back as the year 
1833, and that consequently the poli- 
tical information which they might 
contain could not be supposed to pos- 
sess much of interest at the present 
time. Former experience, however, 
of our author’s companionable qualities 
upon a journey, determined us to fol- 
low him in his rapid and perilous 
scamper, and seldom, indeed, have we 
derived more pleasure than from the 
execution of this purpose. Lively, 
good-humoured, and __ persevering 
throughout, Mr. Fraser carries us gaily 
with him in his various perils and ad- 
ventures, and by his graphic and vigo- 
rous sketches, makes us partakers alike 
of his manly anxiety when serious 
danger threatens, and of the sportive 
enthusiasm with which, in moments of 
leisure, he catches up and successfully 
handles his fishing-rod or his rifle. 

To such of our readers, therefore, as 
are desirous of amusement alone, we 
can safely recommend a perusal of the 
Tatar journey ;—for the benefit of 
those who, like ourselves, may look for 
more solid information, we shall, for 


the present, pass this by, and turn to 
the second volume, in which, though 
we shall not find much direct political 
information, still we may obtain 
many glimpses into the Persian cha- 
racter and state of feeling which ma 

enable us to understand better the 
course of some recent events, and esti- 
mate their probable future results. 

The period of Mr. Fraser’s visit to 
Persia was shortly subsequent to the 
death of the Prince Royal, Abbas 
Meerza, and from the rapidity with 
which his journey was performed, 
the direction of his movements when 
in the country, and certain indirect 
hints contained in his work, it would 
appear that his mission had for its 
object matters connected with the suc- 
cession to the Persian throne, in the 
event of the late Shah’s death, which 
was then believed to be imminent. Of 
the condition into which matters were 
in that case likely to fall, a judgment 
may be formed from the following ex- 
tracts :— 


“20th March.—The poor old king 
appears to be breaking fast, in mind and 
body both. His health has been varying 
for the last few days; and this morning, 
they say, he broke out into violent abuse 
of his physicians, and drove them from 
his presence. They had been remon- 
strating with him about his excesses in 
eating, both as to quantity and quaiity. 
His majesty asked them what he should 
eat. ‘Chicken-broth,’ they said; upon 
which he got into a passion, swore that 
they wanted to kill the king; that they 
had been purging and working him till 
his inside was all gone, and now they 
would give him nothing but warm water. 
At last his fury rose so high, that he 
seized a book to throw at them; but in- 
stead of the person aimed at, it hit a 
gooldén, or flower-stand, which was 
thrown down, and water, flowers, and all 
were spilt. This made matters worse ; 
he called for his sword, but it fortunately 
was out of the way upon a shelf; so he 
seized his stick, sprang np, and was pro- 
ceeding to vent his wrath on the medicos 
with his own hand, when one of them 
fainted from terror, and the chief physi- 
cian whisked out of the room with more 
haste than dignity. Some have it that 
this last personage stood firm, and remon- 
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strated with the Shah, saying, it did not 
become a king to speak or conduct him- 
self in such a manner; but that he (the 

hysician) was sensible that it was not 
the Shah, but his disease that spoke—and 
with that he quitted the apartment. Be 
this as it may, his majesty felt rebuked ; 
order was restored, and on the morrow 
he sent for and apologized to his physi- 
cians. 

« All this, however, the very precari- 
ous state of the king’s health, and the 
equally unsettled situation of the suc- 
cession and of public affairs, give rise to 
many @ serious and anxious reflection in 
all of us English here, particularly in 
those whose public duties throw upon 
them a high degree of responsibility, or 
who have families here within the walls 
of Tehran, There is too much truth in 
what my friend, Shereef Khan, of 
Casveen, says, that Tehran is no safe 
place in case of such a political ferment 
as the king’s death might cause. Nothing 
is talked of but the state of the country, 
and the civil wars that are expected to 
arise from the struggles of the several 
princes, aspirants for the throne. Indeed, 
the existing state of circumstances within 
the capital is such, that a tumult at the 
very least, and probably a state of siege, 
may be looked for, immediately on his 
present majesty’s demise. 

“Of all the more powerful princes, 
whose pretensions would be supported 
by a share of public opinion, as well as 
by their own dependents, not one is in or 
near the capital, That important ground 
is occupied by Allee Shah Meerza, the 
full brother of the late prince royal, en- 
titled Zil-e-Sooltaun, or ‘ the Shadow of 
the King,’ who is governor of the ark, or 
palace of Tehran, the dwelling of the 
Shah, and repository of his treasure. Of 
this fortress he, who is also a pretender 
to the throne, would, as a matter of 
course, hold possession; and on that 
treasure hé would sieze so soon as the 
breath is out of the king’s body; so that 
the city would, probably, be placed in a 
state of seige by the adherents of some 
of the other princes. But this is not the 
worst of the prospect. Tehran, like 
every other capital city, is the rendezvous 
of a multitude of adventurers, rogues, and 
vagabonds, who thrive best in times of 
trouble, and who would not, assuredly, 
lose so splendid an opportunity of driving 
their trade as would be afforded by the 
state of effervescence consequent upon 
the death of the king ; from them no one 
would be safe, and the general good-will of 
the inhabitants would be no protection. 
The probability is, that every house 
holding forth a prospeet of plunder would 
be assaulted by these looties, or black~ 
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guards of Tehran; and the belief that 
much treasure is always to be found in 
the English Residency would, doubtless, 
tempt them thither at a very early period. 
Even the friendships of its inmates with 
numerous distinguished natives would 
but increase its danger, as many would 
be apt, in case of disturbance, to seek for 
themselves and their treasure an asylum 
within its walls, as being the safest “> 
from the violence of party rancour. 

deny such an asylum might not, in one 
case, be possible; and thus would be in- 
creased the attractions for violence and 
rapine.” 


A very brief sketch of the causes 
which produced this wretched state of 
anarchy in the Persian empire, at which 
Mr, Fraser hints, as well as a glance 
at its results upon our own policy, may 
be interesting to our readers at the 
present time. The late “point of the 
world’s adoration,” Futeh Allee Shah, 
provided, as is well known, for his nu- 
merous offspring, by quartering them 
as governors in the various provinces 
and districts of the empire, where these 
Shahzadehs (as they are termed) took 
advantage of the feebleness of the cen- 
tral government, and erected them- 
selves into rival chiefs; each pretend- 
ing to the throne, and advancing his 
pretensions against those of his bro- 
thers, both by open hostilities and 
intrigues ; all agreeing in devastating 
the country by the most odious tyranny 
and rapacity. The talents of the prince 
royal, and the energy which he dis- 
played in his military enterprises, 
somewhat checked this process of dis- 
organization, and the sie of our In- 


dian government leading it to support 
his influence as a barrier against Rus- 
sian aggression, it is probable that had 
he lived he might have been the means 
of consolidating the Persian empire, 
and restoring to it somewhat of its 


ancient importance. These hopes, 
however, were blighted by his death, 
which took place while he was besieg- 
ing Herat, a city of Western Afghanis- 
tan, and the same from before which 
his son Mahomed Meerza, the present 
Shah, has been lately forced to retreat. 
Of this latter monarch, and of his mi- 
nister and chief adviser, the Kaymoo- 
kam, Mr. Fraser gives us the following 
account : 


« Prince Mahomed Meerza, eldest son 
of the late Prince Royal, is, as I think I 
have told you, the worthiest of all the 
numerous descendants of Futeh Allee 
Shah, particularly in point of morals and 
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private character. He is religious and 
conscientious in the discharge of his du- 
ties, unstained by many of the grosser 
Persian vices, and disposed to justice and 
good government. In talent, his claims 
may not be very high; but there are few 
of his family, now living, who much sur- 
pass him in natural abilities, while in 
military affairs he bids fair for competence 
at least. Take him for all in all, asa 
Prince and a Kajar, he is a rarity in Per- 
sia; and it is devoutly to be hoped that 
the king may confirm the expectations 
already entertained, by appointing Maho- 
med Meerza to be his successor in the 
throne. 

«In appearance the prince, has less to 
recommend him than many others of his 
very handsome race. He is stout—rather 
too much so—his features approaching 
coarseness, but well provided with that 
marking family attribute, the beard. He 
speaks thick, and, as one might he apt to 
think, somewhat affectedly ; but his tone 
is pleasant, and J at least found him gra- 
cious and smiling in his manner, void of 
all that blustering assumption of greatness 
which is so offensive in many of the royal 
family. I believe indeed it is the prince’s 
nature to be gracious; but at this parti- 
cular time it was his interest to conciliate 
the English; and though I carefully 
avoided and disclaimed all pretensions to 
an official character, his knowledge that 
I had brought out despatches to the En- 
voy, and was soon to return to England, 
rendered him naturally desirous to show 
me favour. Receiving me at all indeed, 
under all circumstances, after a fatiguing 
march, with the business of the succeeding 
day to arrange, and a march of twenty- 
eight miles in prospect for the morning, 
was a strong proof of his good will. The 
audience was unusually long, although as 
the prince entered on no topics of busi- 
ness, the subjects of interest were limited, 
and in fact his rapid manner of utterance 
rendered it rather difficult for a stranger 
to follow him ; and I was more than once 
forced to put his highness to the trouble 
of repeating his words, 

“ He inquired much about the members 
both of the late and of the present admi- 
nistration in England, particularly about 
the Duke of Weilington, and what he was 
doing ; of the powers of Europe, how they 
stood with each other; of the war in 
Portugal and Spain. He praised the 
province of Khorasan ; entered into a sort 
of discussion regarding its superiority to 
Azerbijan and Irak, which I rather ques- 
tioned ; and in short he did what a prince 
so placed might do to support a conver- 
sation, which paucity of subject on the 
one hand, and deference, combined with 
a lack of facility in expression, on the 
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other, tended to render heavy. At last, 
darkness having closed in, the hour of 
prayer came to his relief, and he dismissed 
me, saying that he must retire to his de- 
votions. He had very little state; was 
plainly dressed ; seated in as plain a tent; 
surrounded, as is the custom with all of 
thé royal family, with red serperdahs, or 
screens, that had evidently seen no small 
length of service. When I entered he 
was writing; and on one side lay an 
English writing-case of Russian leather ; 
on the other was a book, I believe the 
Koraun. 

« From the prince’s tent I went to that 
of his minister, the Kaymookam, a very 
different character. Mevrza Abool- 
Caussim, son of the late Meerza Buzoorg, 
and prime minister to Abbas Meerza, one 
of the most eminent nobles of the king. 
dom, is a person whose heavy, gross. look- 
ing appearance gives small promise of 
talent; nor does the talent which he does 
really possess beam forth in his peculiar, 
prominent, yet half-closed eye; for he is 
so short-sighted that he cannot read a 
letter unless it touches his nose ; nor can 
he distinguish one person from another at 
two yards’ distance. But according to 
general report, it is no less a fact that his 
wits are as acute as his sight is indiffe- 
rent; and though the abilities-of his fa- 
ther were allowed to be first-rate, they 
are said to be surpassed by those of the 
son. After the Ameen-u-dowlut, this 
minister holds the first rank of any sub- 
ject in Persia; and has purposely been 
placed by the Shah in superintendence 
nnoder his own son, and then under his 
grandson, of the most important govern- 
ment and duties inthe kingdom. The 
Kaymookam is a true Persian diploma- 
tist, acute and wily, far-looking ; but 
judging of others by himself, he not un- 
frequently over-shoots the mark in finesse, 
and finds himself outwitted by the greater 
simplicity of another, By the death of 
his late master, the Prince Royal, and a 
chain of political events consequent upon 
that occasion, he has been placed (as I 
have more than once hinted at above) in 
circumstances of peculiar difficulty, from 
which it is yet to be seen how he will 
extricate himself. A knowledge of the 
state of parties, and the general feeling of 
men towards his new master and himself 
at the court of Tehran, whither he was 
now proceeding, was therefore of the ut- 
most importance to him; and as he had 
reason to believe me acquainted with 
these, he was disposed, as you may ima- 
gine, to give me a very favourable recep- 
tion. The nature of our conference, 
under these circumstances, differed greatly 
from that which had just taken place with 
the prince; but as you would not be 
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greatly edified with the particulars, I shall 
spare you the detail. 

« The lodging of the minister was in a 
small oblong tent, which in Bengal they 
call a routee; his large tent having been 
struck to be sent on in advance. When 
I was announced, he came to the daor 
without ceremony, and pulled me in by 
the hand. There was none there but a 
secretary or two, and two or three per- 
sons like gholaums, who seemed to be 
waiting for orders. Nothing can be more 
striking to those who have been accus- 
tomed to the imposing details of office in 
England or in India, particularly in the 
latter, than to witness the simplicity with 
which business is despatched in the office, 
or the tent of a Persian minister. In 
India a number of large sized rooms are 
seen opening into each other, all filled with 
natives or Europeans, with their noses at 
their desks, writing away as if for dear 
life, among a most imposing mass of 
books, and papers and, official forms. Here 
you enter a court, at the further end of 
which are several rooms, the large win- 
dows of which open on the area. Be- 
fore one of these, the least in al! proba- 
bility, you may see some ten or twelve 
servants in attendance, with a number of 
people who have come upon business. 
At the window above sits an old man, 
wrapped up in a shawl cloak, and his head 
be- 


covered with a black lamb-skin cap; 
fore him, seated on their heels, may be 
two, or perhaps three secretaries, either 
writing, to the minister’s dictation, on bits 
of paper held in one hand and supported 
on one knee, or holding in their hands 
bundles of papers neatly done up, which 


await his hearing and approval. Around 
the room, with their backs to the wall, 
and upon the numuds or felt carpets which 
border it, are seated more or fewer per- 
sons, arrived on visits of ceremony or bu- 
siness, each placed according to his rank. 
The minister addresses these occasionally, 
and at other times listens to his secreta- 
ries, who read letters that have arrived, 
replies to which he dictates, or those re- 
plies which have been written in compli- 
ance with his orders. These, when ap- 
proved, are confirmed by receiving his 
seal, which he takes from a little bag, 
generally kept in a side pocket under the 
arm, and tosses to the writer, who per- 
forms the operation at once in his presence 
—a far simpler business than the confir- 
mation of an official document at home. 
“It would amuse a European states- 
man to hear the heterogeneous details, 
the odds and ends of business, great and 
small, that come before a minister on such 
occasions ; and all receive more or less 
attention too, At one moment an affair 
of a few tomauns, the arrears of some 
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poor village, or its claim for deductions 
or immunity, comes to be debated; in 
the next you may hear the returns of a 
whole district or province treated with as 
little ceremony. Next may come the 
despatch of a gholaun, and the details 
of how he is to be mounted and provided 
for his journey, and then the arrangement 
of soorsaut and provision for the march 
of a division of the royal army. I have 
been more than once myself in the prime 
minister’s apartment while he was tran- 
sacting business, and the hour of prayer 
arrived. He left his seat, loosened the 
sleeves of his dress, laid aside all gold or 
silver articles—and dagger if he had one 
—called for the aftaubeh, or water-ewer, 
and washed himself; took out his mohur, 
or little pat of kerbelah clay, on which 
they press their foreheads when prostrat- 
ing themselves, and went through his 
prayers with all proper emphasis and ac- 
tion. This process by no means inter- 
rupted business; the secretaries got out 
of his way, and went on writing, and 
he between whiles continued dictating to 
them, or cast his eye over a paper or ac- 
count which they handed to him, or lis- 
tened to the story of some one whom he 
beckoned to, or called to the window for 
that purpose. 

« The simplicity and absence of show 
or form in these matters among the Per- 
sians is the more singular, as it seems 
altogether opposed to their really uncan- 
did and artificial character—perhaps it is 
not unworthy of imitation. But to re- 
turn to the Kaymookam, I was surprised 
to hear the variety of petty details with 
which he suffered himself to be pestered. 
He had given out the order of the morn- 
ing’s march for the army, which, indepen- 
dent of the prince’s attendants and his 
own, consisted of a regiment of Russian 
guards and six guns, together with a de- 

tachment of horse—and his commands 
were as clear as if he had been adjutant- 
general all his life—when in came a host 
of fellows, one telling him that his yaboo 
was lame, and that he could get no other; 
a second wanting to know where he was 
to get money for corn and straw; a third 
wanting camels to carry a tent; a fourth 
a saddle, &c. &c., to all of whom some 
reply was given after due consideration 


‘of the case ; and then in came his meera- 


chor, or chief of the stable, to give an 
account of his Excellency’s horses—which 
was lame, which was galled, which was 
in training, which was not; which were 
fit for use, which would be so by and by; 
and there they went over the whole of 
his Excellency’s stud. Next camea whole 
host of complainants; one had had his 
little crop cut for horse-meat by the 
prince’s gholaums; another his horse 
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carried off and himself well beaten by 
some sowdrs; a third had his wife and 
family insulted, and his own ears threat- 
ened. J was astonished to observe the 
imperturbable attention, if not good hu- 
mour, with which this beset minister lis- 
tened to all these interminable details, 
and could not help expressing my surprise 
that he who had the business of the state 
upon his shoulders, should permit himself 
to be perplexed by the trifling and teasing 
annoyances of others, and the petty affairs 
of the camp. ‘ Ay, ay,’ was his only re- 
ply, with a rueful shake of the head; 
‘these little things are far more bitter 
than the big ones.’ 

*« Just then a complaint was made 
against one of the prince’s peish-khidmuts, 
for cutting some of the village corn for 
his horse. The minister sent for the cul- 
prit, a fine dashing youth, and having 
heard the case, commanded him to be 
beaten. This, as J heard, was done, and 
the youth was then brought back to the 
minister. On his entrance, the great man 
who had been holding forth about the 
difficulty of keeping folks in order, and 
‘making them good,’ turning to me con- 
tinued, “ You see I am sometimes forced 
to break a friend’s head to make them 
good ;’ glancing his eye to the sufferer as 
he made the remark. ‘ Come hither, 
Ramazaun Beg,’ said he then to the 
youth: he came and kneeled before the 
minister, who, taking him by the ears, 
pulled forwards his face, and gave him 
two gentle cuffs on the cheeks—I suspect 
it was the only beating he got—while at 
the same time he whispered something 
low in his ear; he then drew the youth 
forward once more, kissed his neck, and 
said, ‘ Now go about your business, and 
don’t do so aguin.’ It was just as I have 
seen a kind papa do to one of his little 
boys that had been naughty, and it was 
pleasant to see this great man thus exer- 
cising a sort of patriarchal right over his 
erring charge. 

« All this sort of work consumed a 
vast quantity of time, and there was be- 
sides a world of letters to write, and read, 
aud despatch, It was curious to see 
him at the latter work ; for although from 
his short-sightedness he was forced to 
hold the paper close to his nose, he moved 
it across the line of vision, gathering its 
contents as it went, with arapidity quite as- 
tonishing, just asa clever dairy-maid would 
skim adish of cream. Atlength, however, 
all was over, or he thought fit to terminate 
the scene, for he sent one person one way, 
and another another, till we two alone 
remained in the tent, when rapidly turn- 
ing to me he said, ‘And now, Fraser 
Salreb, I have made a khelwut for you: 
what have you got to say ?—I know you 


have a great deal to tell me; tell it at 
once.’ This was to the purpose at least, 
and so without any further ceremony I 
complied, and we conversed for a long 
time.” 


These pictures disclose no very gra- 
tifying prospect as to the probable 
stability of the Persian government; 
and the present Shah, since his eleva. 
tion to the throne, has not made any 
new revelation of talent, which might 
lead us to hope that he would be able 
to contend successfully with his rival 
brothers and uncles, to soothe down 
the irritation which their licentiousness 
and oppressions have excited against 
the Kajar race, or to effectnally free 
himself from the control of designing 
ministers and advisers, 

The result, it is much to be feared, 
must be the complete success of Rus- 
sian intrigue, and the prepondcrance 
of that power in Persia, either by a 
dismemberment of the empire, or by 
direct influence upon its present go- 
vernment. Indeed late events prove 
not only the possibility of such a result, 
but also the perception of its proba- 
bility by the Anglo-Indian govern- 
ment. Mahomed Shah has already, 
like his father, been induced, by the 
avaricious counsels of his advisers, to 
attack Herat, contrary to the advice of 
his English friends; and already has 
the British government in India taken 
steps to erect another barrier against 
Russia, and no longer to depend for 
protection to its northern and western 
frontiers upon the unstable alliance of 
Persia. 

The barrier to which we allude, is 
the re-establishment of the kingdom of 
Cabool, by re-seating in its government 
the ex-king, Shoojah-ool-Moolk ; and 
it is to the effecting of this object that 
the present active exertions of our In- 
dian executive are directed. ‘That 
such a measure was foreseen five years 
ago, and that in this matter Mr. Fraser 
was less long-sighted than his Per- 
sian acquaintance, will be seen by the 
following extract from his work : 


“In the second place it is confidently 
asserted that Shujah-ool-Moolk, the ex- 
king of Caubul, long a recluse at the 
British station of Loodheana in India, 
has come forth with great power to assert 
his claims to the throne again ; and he has 
always got possession of much of the coun- 
try, including Candahar. This he is said to 
have accomplished by means of English 
assistance and troops, whoit is alsoaffirmed, 
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are still with him; anda thousand idle 
reports are prevalent regarding the amount 
of this force. Now the Persians Jay claim 
to certain parts of the Affghaun country, 
including Kandahar ; and silly as the re- 
ports may be, it is obvious that not only 
the people, but the authorities here, are 
alarmed and annoyed at this supposed aid 
granted to Shujah. I even can see that 
this jealousy extends in some degree to 
myself. The minister, Mahomed Reza 
Khan, indeed, in a conversation which I 
had with him, lately taxed me flatly with 
having come to spy out the nakedness of 
the land, and declared his belief that the 
English had taken Caubul, and would 
proceed hither, to meet and fight the 
Russians, who are, he averred, on their 
way to India. They were the words of 
a foolish ignorant man, but they indicated 
the sore place; and this no doubt may 
prove a serious stumbling-block in my 


path.” 


How far the granting of aid to Shoo- 
jah may tend to the attainment of the 
desired end, is a question of much dif- 
ficulty. ‘Those who have had oppor- 
tunities of becoming acquainted with 
the personal character of that prince 
do not appear to be impressed with 
very favourable notions of his capacity 
for the difficult position in which a 
restoration to his throne would place 
him; neither was his conduct, while 
in possession of power, and during his 
subsequent attempts to regain it, such 
as to warrant us in hoping that he 
could long continue to govern a nation, 
of whom Sir Alexander Burnes says, 
“not one person of note, who figures 
in their history for the last thirty years, 
has died a natural death.” Since the 
defeat of Shoojah, by his brother Mah- 
mood, in the year 1809, the monarchy 
of Cabool has been split up into seve- 
ral provinces or chiefships; and of 
these the city of Herat alone remains 
in the possession of Kamraun, the son 
of the usurper, and nephew of Shoojah. 
Peshawur has become tributary to 
Runjeet Singh; and Candahar, and 
Cabool proper, are in the hands of 
independent chiefs. The ruler of the 
latter province, Dost Mahomed Khan, 
appears, from his native vigour of cha- 
racter and the power of his family, to 
be likely to hold. his place ; and it is 
to him that Sir A. Burnes points as the 
most desirable ally of Britain. Under 
any circumstances it cannot be matter 
of doubt, that the designs of Russia 
should be anticipated by the establish- 
ment of British influence in this im- 
portant position, which, according as it 
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is used, must be an insuperable barrier, 
or a ready key to attacks upon our 
eastern dominions. It is useless to 
assert that Russian troops could not 
venture to assail India without a basis 
for their operations. No doubt they 
could not, nor would they make the 
attempt ; but let them quietly intrigue 
themselves into the virtual possession 
of the keys of the Afghan country, as 
they have already done into Persian 
counsels, and the required basis is se- 
curely and certainly provided. That 
no measures of mere force could suc- 
ceed in such an enterprise we have 
abundant proofs in the former and re- 
cent attempts upon Herat. A popula- 
tion of such worthies as Mr. Fraser 
describes in the following passage, 
would be rather unsafe to get among 
as enemies : 


« Of Yar Mahomed Khan, the true 
Vizier and general of Kamraun Meerza, 
a very different account was given. He 
is an Alekkozehee, and as brave a man as 
possible. It was told me, that on a late 
occasion, when returning with Yahia Khan, 
an officer of the prince royal's, to Herat, 
and while resting in a caravanserai, a party 
of Toorkooman horse came galloping in 
upon their baggage, which they at once 
began to plunder. Yar Mahomed, who 
had not more than twelve or fifteen horse, - 
mounted the moment he heard of the at- 
tack, and drawing his sword, rushed right 
among the Toorkomans, cutting down all 
that he came across. The robbers asto- 
nished at the violence of the assault, drew 
up, halted, and called out, ¢ Who are you, 
in the devil’s name?” A dozen voices 
called out, ‘ The Vizier, the Vizier!’ on 
which the Toorkomans exclaimed, ‘ We 
have eaten dirt! we did not know you; 
for God's sake! take your baggage, and 
leave us alone; we will not molest you.’ 
So great is the Vizier’s name for courage 
and prowess in these parts.” 


We have attempted this brief sketch 
of a small portion of eastern politics, 
in the hope that it may be useful in 
enabling our readers to comprehend 
the scope and meaning of those war- 
like rumours which are now daily in- 
vading their ears ; having done so, we 
shall turn with more pleasure to a hasty 
view of Mr. Fraser's Tatar ride. 

The two first letters are occupied 
with a very graphic description of Mr. 
Fraser's departure from Downing-strect 
on the evening of the 10th of Decem- 
ber, and his rapid journey from thence 
to Semlin; his arrival at, and depar- 
ture from whence, we must allow him 
to describe in his own words : 
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« At the landing-place we were receiv- 
ed by the Dragoman, who, with some of 
his people, kept at a distance and saluted 
us, but approached not. When the re- 
quisite preliminaries had been arranged, 
the boatmen put my things on shore, upon 
a great slab of stone that lay near. I 
paid them their fare, was asked whether 
any thing remained—whether all was 
‘right;’ and upon me replying in the 
affirmative, they retired to their boat. 
The interpreter came forward—I ap- 
proached him—he held out his hand—I 
grasped it; ‘ Now,’ said he, ‘you have 
done with the other side ; you are one ot 
us; there is no return yonder.’ It 
was breaking the last slender link that 
united me to the habits and people of 
Europe, and I almost felt the mysterious 
sort of spell which separated us, ‘ Your 
first business,’ said the Dragoman, ‘ is to 
go to the Tatar-Aga, and prepare to 
start: all is ready.’ ¢ Allons,’ said I; 
‘but there are some things I have to pur- 
chase here.’ ‘Well,’ said he, ‘ you may 
get these as we go through the bazar; or 
what is better, you can get them brought 
to the Tatar-Aga’s house.’ Whatever 
may be the advantages of this arrange- 
ment as regarded me, there is no doubt 
it was highly convenient for the Drago- 
man and Tatar-Aga, who perfectly un- 
derstood each other, and were as perfectly 
ready and qualified to make the most of 
stranger griffins. The Tutar-Aga was 
a little elderly man, with much more of 
liveliness and alertness than one is accus- 
tomed to see in one Turk out of a hundred. 
He received me, however, with no small 
gravity; ordered coffee and pipes; ele- 
vated his eye-brows a little when he found 
I did not smoke ; and taking his own chi- 
book drew several long and zealous puffs 
before entering on business. I believe he 
then inquired whether I was ready to 
start, when on hearing that I wanted 
several things, he sent his own people out 
to procure them for meas I named them. 
The principal articles required were, a 
pair ot Tatar shulwars, or riding trou- 
sers, Tatar stockings and boots, a shawl, 
and some more trifling things for the com- 
fort of the journey; and very speedily 
were they produced. Indeed, the first 
was at no greater distance than on a shelf 
over the worthy Aga’s head, from which 
he produced two garments for enveloping 
the lower man, both of most formidable 
and ample demensions, and neither of 
them in the first gloss of youth: one of 
them I appropriated forthwith, paying 
down not above twice its value when 
new, and though most inconveniently ex- 
tensive for walking in, and most unma- 
nageable in mounting and dismounting to 
any but a Tatar, I found it the most ef- 


fectual protection against cold I could 
have procured, Of the Tatar stockings 
I may say the same; and for the boots, 
they are certainly well calculated to admit 
of defence against the weather ; for even 
after induing your feet with three pair of 
stout stockings, you may, when you reach 
your stage, kick them off, or jump into 
them again at pleasure. As to the shul- 
wars there may be differences of opinion; 
and I am inclined from experience to 
think, the Persian riding overalls, or at 
least something less extravagant and more 
manageable than the Tatar inexpressibles, 
may answer all the purposes of the tra- 
veller better. 

«While occupied in my preparations, 
the Tatar that was to be my guide and 
companion on the journey, entered the 
room. It would be difficult to conceive 
a finer looking fellow; he was the very 
beau ideal of a Turk. Tall and well 
made, his gorgeous raiment sat well upon 
him, filling out a figure. which without it 
might haveappeared slender for his height. 
His face, in shape an almost faultless 
oval, was undisguised by any beard; a 
pair of exquisitely formed mustachios 
shrouded the upper lip of an equally beau- 
tiful mouth, furnished with teeth, which, 
as Sterne says, ‘sovereignty might have 
pawned her jewels for.’ His nose was 
the perfection of that sort which com- 
bines the beauties of the Grecian and 
Roman ; and his eyes, in themselves full, 
dark, and sleepy, yet easily awaking into 
piercingness, were scarcely blemished by 
a slight cast in one of them, which im- 
parted, when he smiled, and smile he did 
most fascinatingly, an air of satirical arch- 
ness that was not belied by his temper; 
for though perfectly good humoured, it 
was easy tosee that he not only possessed 
but indulged a vein of humour, somewhat 
foreign to the usual gravity of a Turk; 
but I have had since cause to know that 
Turks and Tatars are often very different 
beings, and that the latter, at least, can 
enjoy their laugh, as well as the other 
good things of this nether world, with 
as much relish as a Christian. It was 
indeed a pleasure to look upon Mehemet- 
Aga, so was this Tatar named, and well 
did his really noble looking person set off 
the rich dress of his order. The dress of 
a Tatar, besides the drawers and shirt and 
vest, which all wear, consists, first, of a 
jooba, or vest with long skirts, the upper 
part of which sits tight to the shape, while 
the latter reaches down to near the heels in 
those petticoat-like folds of which I have 
above spoken; this part of the dress is 
always richly embroidered with silk in 
some different colour, particularly round 
the skirts. Around his waist above this, 
he binds first some simple girdle, and then 
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along and very handsome silken shawl of 
various brilliant colours; over this in 
front is bound a broad leather belt, in 
which and in the shawl are stuck a huge 
pair of silver knobbed pistols, and yatag- 
han, with hilt of the same metal or of 
ivory curiously carved. By a thong or 
belt across his shoulder is suspended his 
despatch box, of Jeather or velvet embroi- 
dered with silver, A rich jacket, called 
a kiurk, of handsome stuff, either scarlet 
cloth, or sometimes velvet, laced and em- 
broidered with gold, and lined with some 
species of fur, more or less valuable, ac- 
cording to the owner’s means, is worn 
over these ; and in case of cold or rainy 
weather, the whole person is enveloped 
in various sorts of cloaks, of which the 
common Janizary’s jooba is perhaps the 
best, as it is the most generally used. 
The enormous shulwars which I have 
just described, are common to most Turks, 
but Tatars always use them. They, in 
fact, consist of a petticoat of most prodi- 
gious dimensions, with the bottom sewed 
up, leaving two holes for the legs to go 
through, They are fastened round the 
waist by a running cord, and being pulled 
up to the knee, where they are tied, are 
suffered to fall down almost to the ground 
in the manner I have above alluded to, 
89 that a person unaccustomed to them is 
forced to hold up the slack of them as he 
walks. It isa curious thing to see the 


manner in which a Tatar, as he mounts, 
stowes away the multitude of his breeches 
before him; nor is it less curious to see 
the fashion in which he cords and ban- 
dages up his legs and feet, to keep them 
from the cold, before he draws over all 


his huge and handsome embroidered 
stockings, which fall down with much 
stage effect over the front of his wide 
Turkish boots: but I dare say you are 
already weary of this minute description 
of the Tatar’s wardrobe, so I will only 
further tell you, that my friend Mehemet 
mounted upon his lofty head the universal 
scarlet fez, or red cap with flat top, around 
which he wound one yellow and one blue 
handkerchief, and that thus attired, he 
looked, as 1 have told you, one of the 
handsomest Turks, or men, I had ever 
seen, 

“While, with the assistance of the 
worthy ‘Tatur-Aga, I was occupied in 
rigging my outward man, according to 
the fashion I have mentioned, the myr- 
midons of the stable were not less indus- 
triously employed in caparisoning the 
steeds that were to bear the party on its 
first stage. In this there is always some 
delay ; the loads have to be adjusted, the 
traveller's riding geer to be fitted to the 
little animal he is to bestride, and a va- 
riety of petty matters, which all find their 
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places in the sequel, are adrift and in the 
way; but every one knows the plagues 
of a first start—it is the same whether ia 
your own carriage or on Tatar horses. 
At length out they came, a beautiful 
show—little, shaggy, galled, and broken- 
kneed—it wasa burning shame, you would 
have said, for any man to impose upon 
their miserable backs the burden of his 
own carcass, but Soorajees have no com- 
compunction; besides they know their 
beasts, and strangers do not: no doubt 
the nags, like the eels, have got so ac- 
customed to the work that they like it. 
“| advise every man, however, to take 
personal cognizance of the adjustment of 
his own riding apparatus, at all events for 
the first few stages; for as Turkish grooms 
are not altogether accustomed to English 
saddlery, he may find the various appli- 
ances of his equestrian outfit turned to 
strange purposes, There is a mighty 
deal, so far as comfort is concerned on a 
journey, in learning to make your car- 
riage or your horse your house for the 
the time, and so placing the various arti- 
cles you require, as to be easily got at 
without deranging yourself in your seat. 
A little contrivance at first will save not 
only time, but many things that would 
otherwise be lost by want of arrangement, 
and which are invaluable because not to 
be replaced. I was not yet up to all this, 
and therefore, though no small degree of 
ingenuity had been lavished upon my rid- 
ing equipment, it appeared in the sequel 
that many of my conveniencies proved _ 
most inconvenient; while several others 
of very easy contrivance had been totally 
omitted. Griffins, to use a well-known 
Indian synonyme for the elegant English 
expression ‘ Greenhorn,’ sometimes make 
sad mistakes in their outfit on such occa- 
sions. I have heard of tight doe-skins 
and smart new top-boots, and knowing 
Newmarket-cut coats being selected as 
the fittest costume for a Tatar journey; 
only think of the beautiful white tights 
and top-boots among the Servian bogs 
and mountains, mud knee-deep, and on 
nags that scarce have height enough to 
clear the legs of their riders from the 
porridge in which they wade. I have heard 
of a certain traveller, a cabinet courier 
too, though accustomed more to carriage- 
work than journeys on horseback, who, 
in spite of all friendly admonitions to the 
contrary, would start from Semlin in this 
‘ Melton Mowbray’ sort of turn-out, It 
was rainy weather, with mud ‘galore,’ as 
Paddy would say, and a few stages con- 
vinced him of his mistake, for the doe- 
skins were reduced to the consistence of 
tripe; and as for the boots, there was no 
telling their condition, nor that of the 
legs they encased. To add to his misfor- 
D 
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tunes, the vicissitudes of cold and heat, 
wet and dry weather, together with so 
unwonted a spell of bumping on a rough 
trotter, produced such an effect upon his 
nether man, that the dead and living 
leather formed so intimate a union, that 
there Was no separating them, sorely to 
the discomfort of the owner. English 
pluck and bottom, however, carried him 
through, though to the serious damage of 
the latter, After a rapid journey he 
reached Constantinople, and tendered his 
despatches to the nobleman at that time 
our representative there: ‘ Pray sit down, 

r » said his polite excellency 
* Thank you, my lord,’ replied the travel- 
ler, ‘ but,’ with an expressive gesture, ‘J 
can't.’ 

* T was not quite sogreen. The Tatar 
inexpressibles, though cumbrous and un- 
wieldy, proved an admirable defence 
against cold; while from their looseness 
they offered no impediment to the circu- 
lation—one of the most painful conse- 
quences of long continuance in any atti- 
tude—and the boots admitted, as I have 
said, no less than three pair of stockings. 
The tout-ensemble partook, certainly, more 
of the strange and grotesque, than of the 
elegant; and you would have half killed 
area with laughing at seeing me, at 
ength, climbing slowly and deliberately 
into my seat, by the help of a couple of 
Soorajees, and stowing away the inter- 
minable quantity of broad cloth that en- 
veloped my lower man. Saddle, shulwars, 
and cloak, so completely covered the nag 
that scarcely any part of him was visible 
except his ears, tail, aud hoofs; but as he 
did not sink down under his burden, I 
thought there might be hopes of his get- 
ting on with it, especially after seeing 
what I had seen in Hungary. The Svo- 
rajees sat mounted already, holding the 
two load-horses by the leading-rope ; the 
head of the last tied to the tail of the 
first. Last of all, from the stepping-stone 
beside the doorway, up springs the Tatar 
upon his castle-like saddle, with a ¢ Yah 
ullab !’ and a bound that shakes his little 
steed to the very marrow; and clearing 
and settling with one knowing tug his 
ample petticoats, he sits rock-fust on his 
seat like a piece of the animal he bestrides, 
* Oor oollah, Oor oollah !’ exclaims the 
Tatar- Aga, leaning from his Bala khaneh; 
‘Oor oollah, Oor oollah!' shout the 
other Tatars, who always muster at the 
house of their chief on such occasions :— 
‘ Oor oollah !’ roar the Soorajees and by- 
standers in concert; ‘ Oor oollah!’ re- 
spond the Tatar and his Soorajee, and 
away we go dashing through the thick 
mud and mire, and clattering along the 
half-paved street, which is honoured by 
the residence of that respectable function- 
ary, the Tatar-Aga.” 
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Thus fairly started, our traveller gal- 
lops away scarcely crying halt until he 
arrives at Constantinople, a distance of 
750 miles, which, notwithstanding “ex. 
ecrable roads, desperate weather, and 
many delays,” he accomplishes in eight 
days and three-quarters. Every ob- 
stacle was manfully fought through ; 
snow and mud, river and mountain, 
stormy day or dismal night, made no 
difference ; the only variety was occa- 
sionally such a scamper as the follow- 
ing : 

‘¢ The road, hardened by the frost, was 
now far better than that of the preceding 
day or night; and my friend Mehemet 
was meditating a scamper in true Tatar 
fashion, to take us into Sofia in style, and 
make up for lost time. About five miles 
or more from the city, the spires of which 
were visible in the plain before us, the 
Soorajees halted, pulled up to one side, 
and springing from their saddles, drew the 
girths of our horses, looked at the bag- 
gage-cattle, settling and tightened their 
loads, and then mounted again with an 
alacrity that betokened some approaching 
feat. Accordingly, scarcely had the party 
resumed its usual order, and got intoa 
trot, when a word to the Svorajees, and 
a howl to the hurses, well understood by 
them, set the whole off at the gallop :— 
* Allah-e-ullah!’ shouted the Tatar ;— 
‘ Ullah ullah!’ responded the Soorajees; 
crack, crack went the heavy whip of the 
former on the croups of the load-horses, 
and away went all—devil take the hind- 
most !—clattering like mad, endeavouring 
by speed to escape the running fire of 
biows discharged on them by their perse- 
cutor, notwithstanding that the poor ani- 
mals had already gone nearly sixty miles 
in regular break-down roads with very 
little rest. You might see the miserable 
brutes shrinking and gathering up their 
quarters as the lash whistled above them; 
then throwing out their legs with utter 
abandon, as they dashed forward at the 
top of their speed, the heavy-loaded ones 
bending under their burthens, and, unable 
to rise in their gallop, scuttling, and 
squattering away alter a surprising fashion. 
Not a word was spoken for some time; 
not a sound was heard, except that of the 
clattering steeds and an occasional ¢ Ul- 
lah!’ from the Tatar, or the crack of his 
heavy whip; we were too busy for any 
thing but holding on, and watching the 
ground over which we had to pass, which 
was here and there cut up badly enough 
by ravines, 

“ Rapidly did we near the town ; and 
as rapidly did my limbs lose their cold and 
numbness, till at length | was all over ia 
a fierce glow, Near the gate of the city 
the ground became broken; ‘ This will 
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bring us up,’ thought J. But no such 
thing: on we rattled over great slabs of 
stone and pools of mud, whisked through 
the miserable gateway, and tore along 
narrow streets; the Soorajees leading, 
the Tatar following, ‘ yah-ullahing,’ and 
flogging away; the horses sometimes on 
their feet, sometimes on their knees, 
splashing and flinging oceans of mire into 
the shops on either side, and over the 
vestments of the ‘faithful,’ until at length, 
with a shower of fire-sparks and an ex. 
plosion of mud from their ‘ armed heels,’ 
we all brought sharp up at the entrance 
of the posthouse of Sofia.” 


Having rested for a few days at 
Constantinople, Mr. Fraser again takes 
horse on the 16th of February, with a 

arty consisting of Mr. Bonham (an 
English gentleman going to Tehran) ; 
Mehemet Aga, Tatar; two Soorajees 
or grooms; and an Armenian servant, 
Further provisions were made against 
the cold, and a stock of provant laid 
in, which it afterwards appeared was 
most essential, as the time being, un- 
luckily, that of the Ramazan or Moham- 
medan lent, it was often impossible to 
rocure food of any kind at the Turk- 
ish posthouses. Of these latter we 
have some amusing, though rather 
broad sketches : 


« At five o'clock the snow-storm had 
thickened, and the Soorajees positively 
refused to proceed, Jt was certain de- 
struction, they declared ;—to find the way 
would be impossible, and we were certain 
to perish, horse and man, if we attempted 
to pass the mountain at such a time, 
While we were talking the matter over, 
the evening gun, which gives signal of 
sun-set in the Ramazan, and permission 
for the hungry faithful to break their fast, 
gave forth its summons, and we had the 
appetizing whet of witnessing the post- 
master and his myrmidons at their even- 
ing dejeuné,—and a capital one it was, I 
assure you. Dish after dish was present- 
ed, and whipped aawy, as soon as the 
guests had done it honour, with as much 
rapidity and propriety as if it had been a 
meal of a pasha and his friends,—and well 
did the greasy rogues bury their ugly fists in 
the contents of each, The humours of a 
Turkish posthouse, however original, 
are somewhat of the coarsest, and the 
company it introduces you to is not always 
the most choice ; still, it isa chapter in the 
book of human character, and is worth the 
reading, I have already given you sketches 
of a Turkish coffeehouse and post; but 
I fear I should fail sadly in any attempt 
to convey to you an idea of the thousand 
strange scenes, and their grotesque actors, 
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that present themeelyes te view in auch a 
journey as this, Language could not con- 
vey the various shades of difference, and 
you would be tired of seeming repetition 
without being amused, But were you te 
see the host of wild and indescribable fi- 
gures that rush out on your arrival, and 
pull you from. your horses ; the multitude 
of the same species that, on entering the 
dirty stifling hole, you find stretched like 
beasts before the fire, or lounging in the 
corners on the squalid rugs that receive 
from day to day, and from year to year, 
the filth of these obscene animals, on which 
you also must stretch your weary limbs, 
or remain unrested; were you to see trae 
vellers, like ourselves, rushing in, snows 
covered, mud-plastered, ice-clad, throwing 
themselves, “ boots and all,” upon these 
precious couches ;, were you to see the un- 
clean, half-naked, greasy biped that flits 
about the fire-place, and proceeds to exer- 
cise one of the functions of his calling in 
the brewing of coffee ; were you to watch 
this delicate process, and see the function- 
ary himself licking his little spoon, after 
stirring the beverage in which you are to 
share, or wiping it on one of his own black 
rags before immerging it again in the pot ; 
you might form some faint notion of the 
manner in which matters are carried on 
for the comfort of travellers in these ad- 
mirable establishments, 

* Nor would the sequel edify you less. 
As night comes on, and you may have made 
up your mind to remain a few hours to re- 
cruit your exhausted frame, you naturally 
hope to spend them in rest and quietness, 
Vain expectation! Having bolted your 
food with what appetite you may—and 
hunger is good: sauce,—you lay yourself 
down resignedly on one of the aforesaid 
tempting heaps, and soon experience the 
composing effect of weariness and reple- 
tion combined ; but just as your eyes ure 
closing in rush the whole posseé—post- 
master and men, Soorajees, Cahwajess, 
aspirants, stable-boys and all, with any 
superannuated veterans, or unemployed 
individuals of the cast about the town— 
who Jook to having their repasts and com- 
forts as you have had yours. This having 
been devoured, cum multe strepitu, and 
some of the understrappers having cleared 
away the wreck, with the trays on which 
it was served, you may see—for your eyes 
are by this time wide enough open—the 
artiste, who so respectfully served you with 
coffee, brewing a fresh breswt. This he 
hands in due form to the good company, 
himself taking the last rich cup, with all 
the grounds, and sipping it like any bey 
or pashab, This being performed, he fills 
and lights his own pipe, and squats down 
like a gentleman that has performed his 


duty, helping himself out of avy bag— 
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your own perhaps—that happens to be 
next him; a freedom in which he is fol- 
lowed by the rest : and there they all sit 
enveloped in a thick cloud of tobacco- 
smoke, out of which, like the mutterings 
of thunder from a stormy sky, comes the 
incessant gabble of their tongues; one 
fellow swears, another roars out a good 
story—a third contradicts him flatly— 
then up rises one, and, squatting himself 
alongside the fire, or close beside your lair, 
begins to put his foot-gear to rights, pull- 
ing off and putting on his boots and rags of 
stockings ; another washes his hands and 
feet, Mussulman fashion, and squats him- 
self down to prayers at your very elbow; 
while a third holds a loud remonstrative 
altercation with the Tatar on some dis- 
puted point or fact. Then the sights, and 
the smells, and the oaths, and the brutal 
appearance and demeanour of the ugly 
gang,—who, after all, probably mean no- 
thing offensive, but who all carry on the 
war like cocks upon their own dunghill, 
form a tout-ensemble somewhat too strong 
for nice stomachs—a picture too broadly 
in the Ostade style to please most ama- 
teurs. And yet, in fact, it is they who 
are really at home, and you are the intru- 
der. ~ They are turned out to make room 
for you ; it is their places you occupy, 
their beds you try to sleep upon, their fleas 
and crawlers which you are treacherously 
enticing away with your own fresh blood ; 
so what right have you to complain ?” 


This, however, was luxury, when com- 
= with the accommodations of the 
oordish villages :— 


“ The houses, burrowed in the ground 
on the side of a hill, were covered with 
snow ; the entrances were black-looking 
holes, into which we plunged darkling, 
after dismounting from our horses, and 
we found ourselves among a confused as- 
semblage of buffaloes, horses and cows, 
men, women, and children, who were all 
mingled higgledy-piggledy in a cavern, 
the size of which, smoke, and the red glare 
of torches, and dust and uproar, prevent- 
ed us from discovering, Dire indeed was 
the tumult: as when a wicked boy thrusts 
astick intoa wasp’s hole, out they rushed 
in crowds, but not, as it appeared, with 
mischievous, but hospitable intent ; and 
our horses were taken from us, and our- 
selves laid hold of, amidst a lowing and 
bleating of beasts, a crying of children, 
and a gabble of women, that might have 
made one funcy he had got into a sort of 
Noah’s ark ina gale of wind. * * * 

« After staring at usfor a while, as usual, 
these good people left us for a little alone ; 
but they soon returned, in greater num- 
bers, and, after holding counsel together 





in the “ lower house,” each man laid him. 
self down where he chose or happened tobe 
sitting, inside or outside of our apartment, 
and the whole floor was covered in a 
trice, ‘thick as leaves in Valombrosa,’ 
with snoring black heaps. What with 
the effluvia of men and beasts, and the re- 
mains of an ample fire, the heat became 
intense—the air suffocating, To sleep in 
such an atmosphere was impossible to our 
unaccustomed natures; and even could 
weariness have triumphed over these an-~ 
noyances, the multitude of fleas alone 
would have banished rest.” 


Of the progress and measures of Rus- 
sia Mr. Frazer saw ample evidence, 
both in Koordistan and Armenia. Our 
readers will agree with him thatit is little 
matter of wonder if these unfortunate 
people “should hate their neighbours, 
one and all,” and especially the Rus- 
sians, as the authors of tneir most re- 
cent calamities. What was the nature 
and extent of them, we may judge from 
the following account :— 


« Erzeroom, until destroyed by the 
Russians in 1828-9, had been a flourish- 
ing rag and the great mart of trade, par- 
ticularly for the purchase of European 
commodities by Persian traders, who used 
to come here for their investments instead 
of proceeding to Constantinople, But 
when the Russians overran the country, 
they, by a specious pretence of deliver- 
ance from Muhammedan thraldom, partly 
prevailed on and partly forced all the Ar- 
menian families of this place, of Byaboot, 
and the neighbourhood, to leave their 
homes and enter the Russian territories. 
Upwards of ninety thousand souls are said 
to have been thus carried off from Turkish 
Armenia, of whom more than seven thou- 
sand were from Erzeroom: and from 
what I afterwards heard and saw, I do not 
believe this estimate is beyond the truth. 
They were driven by orders of the Prince 
(then Count) Paskevitch into Russian 
Armenia, the population of which had be- 
come scanty under their mild parental 
sway, upon an understanding that they 
were to be distributed in towns and vil- 
lages which required such a transfusion of 
human life, and were to be protected and 
encouraged in the exercise of their several 
trades and avocations; but by a singular 
and most heartless inconsistency, not only 
was this virtual promise broken, but the 
poor creatures were suffered to remain 
encamped and exposed to the severities of 
the weather, without even a provision of 
bread to eat, so that they died by hundreds 
of misery and want. At last they were 
sent to Akhiska and the provinces of the 
Black Sea, where they were disposed of in 
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places already fully peop!ed, so that their 
condition, thus huddled up in crowds, was 
little improved, and their usefulness utter- 
ly destroyed. Many more died here from 
want and from diseases occasioned by the 
swamps of these places, in constitutions 
accustomed to the free air of the upper 
plains ; yet, still every application of the 
poor creatures for permission to return 
was rejected, and such as were caught de- 
serting were severely punished.” 


The first 700 miles from Constanti- 
nople to Amasia, were performed by 
our travellers within six days, in bitter 
weather, and in spite of mud, and rain, 
and snow ; the remainder of the journey 
to Tehran, occupied upwards of seven 
weeks, and was marked by hardships 
and dangers such as to fully warrant 
Mr. Fraser in declaring, “ that no con- 
sideration upon earth, short of absolute 
and imperative duty, would induce him 
to undertake such another journey, at 
such a season.” We have already ex- 
ceeded our limits, yet it is a matter of 
regret with us, that we are forced to 
pass over many striking and well-told 
scenes. The following spirited sketch 


of the approach of a caravan, we must, 
however, make room for :— 


«“ After we had struggled through the 
distance I have mentioned, our ears were 
greeted by a joyful cry from the foremost 
of the people—* A caravan! a caravan is 
coming "’—and certainly, no sound nor 
sight could have been more gratifying in 
our distress, * s . , 

« The approach of a caravan in the de- 
sert has often been described, and as often 
compared with some other striking or 
picturesque object ; such, for instance, as 
that of a fleet at sea. Buta caravan la- 
bouring in these immense tracts of snow, 
these white, pathless, frozen wastes, is a 
far more helpless, and therefore a more 
touching object, than a cluster of gallant 
ships marching on the waves of their own 
proper element: nothing can more vividly 
and forcibly figure forth the helpless in- 
significance of man, for truly may it be 
said, ‘the wind passeth over it, and it is 
gone!” Let but a breath of the mighty 
wind, which dwells for ever in these 
mountains, and which seldom ceases to 
vex them, blow upon it, and where are 
they who formed it? Yet the meeting of 
two caravans, under such circumstances, 
does greatly resemble that of two single 
ships in the vast ocean—both are sensible 
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of their vast loneliness, and, therefore, re- 
gard each other as friends, and manv are 
the eager inquiries that pass and repass 
between them. Ithink I see the two gal- 
lant vessels approaching in seaman-like 
style and rounding-to, as the courses are 
clewed up, and the maintopsails of each fly 
round to the mast; but it is not the 
‘Whence come you ?—whither bound ? 
—lhow long out ?—where do you make 
yourself out to be ?—what is the news ?” 
—and all the rest of marine inquiries; 
but ‘How is the road you have come ?’ 
—‘ Alhumdulillah !' good—safe, by the 
mercy of God !’"—* And such and such a 
pass—how is it ?—‘ Oh, mooskil— 
very difficult ; but we have opened it to 
you.’—* And you have had much snow?” 
—* Bessydr, bessydr! a great deal; but 
you will get through, inshallah !—« How 
many hours are we from so and so?— 
‘Six hours.’—* Ard the road, how is it 2’ 
—‘Ah, bad, very bad, yesterday; but, 4L 
humdulillah, it is better now; you will be 
able to get on—there are plenty of you, 
thank God !"—« Yes, yes! inshallah, we 
shall do.’.—*‘ Jnshallah, inshallah 
And, then, there are the greetings of 
friends and acquaintance, particularly 
among the muleteers themselves, who 
have always much to ask and to learn : 
this occupies some time ; and then come 
the mutual compliments at parting ; the 
* Khodah hafiz shumah !—khodah humrae 
shumah bashud !—khooshgueldee, khoosh- 
gueldee !—may God protect you! may the 
Almighty be your companion! imay his 
peace rest with you, inshallah!” And 
then are heard the parting shouts, and the 
tingling of bells, as each line separates 
and pursues its opposite course until the 
sounds are lost in distance.” 


The remarks we have already ven- 
tured to offer, render it unnecessary for 
us, upon closing Mr. Fraser’s interest- 
ing volumes, to add a word of commen- 
dation. He has promised, at a future 
period, to describe his further travels, 
through parts of Koordistan and Meso- 
potamia ; and hints that he will then 
touch upon the interesting antiquities 
of those districts, as well as upon the 
character and manners of their living 
inhabitants. Upon both subjects we 
are prepared for a rich intellectual treat, 
from the pen of a gentleman who has 
already set before the public so many 
proofs, not only of an excellent judg- 
ment, but of a sound and manly heart. 
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Tue little town of Rock Abbey, coun- 
ty of Limerick, contains more curiosities, 
more things to be seen, than almost any 
place of its size in Ireland. There is 
the fine old abbey, from which it takes 
its namé, a beautiful ruin situated in a 
green und quiet hollow, just beyond the 
straggling town ; yet so sheltered and 
hidden by the green slopes, that when, 
half running, half sliding, you have de- 
scended the steep path which now forms 
the only practicable approach, you ap- 
pear to have dropped suddenly from a 
region of smoke, dirt, curs, and children, 
into an enchanted ground, where the 
spirit of peace sitteth for ever. There 
is also the Round Tower, a fragment of 
a castle perched on the summit of a 
green acclivity, at the farther side of the 
babbling little stream which tumbles and 
brawls through groups of cabins, more 
picturesque us objects, than enviable as 
residences ; and then, widening and 
growing smooth in its course, glides 
away through marsh and meadow, mak- 
ing, now and then, little bays, where 
“the speckled trout do haunt the shade.” 
Then there is the mushroom-stone, a 
huge mass of rock, which, broad at the 
top and narrow at the base, bears some 
resemblance to a gigantic mushroom. 
It lies in the midst of a meadow ; the 
soil around it is rich and fertile; and 
who may say how that vast fragment 
came there ? Then there is the Fuiry’s 
Oak, and likewise the Goat's Leap, 
But my story is not of these; for 
though these and many other curious 
matters were examined by me during 
my three days’ sojourn in thut remote 
spot, not one appeared to me so great 
a curiosity as Jemmy Morrogh, the 
- and attendant of my rambles. 

any aud strange were the tales Jem- 
my related to me: nota hill but had 
its history, not a stone but Jemmy had 
a legend connected with it. Some of 
these were scarcely worth remember- 
ing, though they amused me at the 
time ; for Jemmy, with his rich brogue 
and inimitable manner, could give 
point and expression to relations other- 
wise somewhat tedious and insipid. 
He was, or affected to be, a devout 
believer in fairies, witchcraft, and, as 
he himself expressed it, “all kinds of 
conjuration.” He was by tradea shoe- 
maker, but being devotedly attached to 
the eee of angling, and somewhat ad- 
dicted to other recreations, he did not 


give quite so much attention to his 
awful calling as might have been de- 
sirable, fora man who had five chil- 
dren to support. His wife, a thrifty, 
industrious termagunt, between the irri- 
tation she received from his indolence, 
and the whiskey she drank to allay it, 
had, as he expressed it, “ tuk the faver 
and departed in pace,” four or five 
years before. His two eldest daugh- 
ters, tall, slatternly girls of twelve and 
fifteen, might be seen all day gossipping 
from cabin to cabin, or amusing them- 
selves flinging stones at the ducks in 
the lake of green water before the door. 
His third daughter, a child of ten, and 
her twin brother, were usually either 
romping or quarrelling together ; while 
his own peculiar pet, the youngest boy, 
a miniature of himself, and called after 
his name, tramped every where ut his 
heels, with the same quick, slouching 
gait; sat by his side for hours during 
his angling expeditions; mimicked 
his anxious gaze at his float, his 
knowing glance at the clouds, his 
brogue, and his peculiar turn of ex- 
pression ; and who gave promise, as the 
neighbours used to say, “that while 
young Jemmy Morrogh lived, ould 
Jemmy would never die.” 

The said “ould Jemmy” was a man 
who might have passed bis eizht-and- 
thirtieth year. He was rather below 
the middle height, and his limbs, though 
muscular and active, were loosely hang, 
so that, with considerable strength, 
they combined great flexibility. His 
face displayed that curious mixture of 
Italian contour and Hibernian shrewd- 
ness, which I never saw but inthe pea- 
sants of the south of Ireland, and but 
seldom amongst them. The outline of 
his face was even handsome ; the acqui- 
line nose, fine dark eyes, well-shaped 
mouth and broad forehead, were almost 
dignified; and yet, the expression 
which played everlastingly over them, 
the expression of careless drollery, the 
vagabond look, if | may so call it, which 
pervaded the face, totally destroyed 
their effect. There was something 
laughable in the man’s countenance, 
but it was not prepossessing ; you 
might be amused with Jemmy Mor- 
rogh, but you could scarcely respect 

im. 

“ That is a beautiful little spot,” said 
I, pointing to a tiny bay on the farther 
side of the river. The bank rose ab- 
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ruptly from the water, and was crown- 
ed with a rich clump of bireh and ha- 
zels, while alarge old willow, half fallen 
and partly uprooted by the wind, lay 
across the river-side path, stretching its 
rich green wreuths over the bank, so 
that the slender extremities of its 
branches touched the water. “ A beau- 
tiful spot, Jemmy,” said I, “and I war- 
rant a good harbour for the trout ?” 

“You may say that, ma'am,” replied 
my guide ; ‘‘many a one of the spotted 
darlins myself has landed safe and 
sound onthatsthrip of green turf ; and, 
(lowering his voice) more than the 
trouts myself has seen there.” 

“ Indeed,” I replied,“ I should much 
like to hear whut you did see.” 

“ A long story it is, ma’am, but if you 
like to hear it—Jemmy, avourneen, (to 
the child, who lingered a little behind 
us gathering some blossoms of the beau- 
tiful wild iris,) Jemmy, run down to 
Mr. Glynne, and tell him, wid my com- 
i pe the Wellington boots should 
have been soled these two days, only 
I’ve been hindered by rason of showing 
the beauties of the counthry to a lady 
all the way from England, and I’m sure 
he'll not grudge her the time—— 
There’s no use, ma’am, in telling it 
before him, seeing he hard it often be- 
fore, and is apt to be putting in his 
word, which spoils the story. 

“ You see, ma’am, 'tis about ten years 
since that [ and Judy Doolan, the wo- 
man that owned ime, lived beyant there, 
in as nate a little cabin us you'd see in 
along summer's dey. A tidy woman 
was Judy, and something short in the 
temper—the heavens be her bed, I 
pray! Well, I was brought up to the 
trade of shoemaking, but I did not like 
it over an’ above ; in fact, you see, I 
had not ajanious forthe same ; and 'tis 
a folly to bind a man, hand an’ foot, to 
a trade he has no taste in life to learn. 
However, a shoemaker was my father 
before me, and, right or wrong, a shoe- 
maker | must be too. There was no 
help for it, so I married Judy Doolan, 
and, as my father said, began the world 
on my own account. A fine spoken 
man he was, scarcely ever usin’ words 
of less than four syllables ;.and being 
great nevey to Father Phil Cogan, of 
Cunnicacruckery, who had a tongue 
that could wind round the long words, 
like an eel round a walkin’ stick. I 
wonder he didn’t make me a priest, or, at 
laste, a schoolmaster ; but somehow he 
thought [I had no more janious for that 
than I knew I had for the shoemakin’. 
Well, time went on ; and what with the 


sod Judy raised at the door, and what 
with the cobbling I had time to do, and 
what with the troutheen I killed in the 
river, we managed to pay the rint, 
and keep the clothes on the childhre’s 
bucks. And when my father died, 
with the few bright goolden guineas he 
left, a raal berrin we gave him, -and 
contrived his wake should be dacent as 
ever was seen in the town of Rock 
Abbey. 

“ And by the same token, that day of 
the berrin, Judy provoked me to speak 
more angry words to her than I ever 
did before ; for she said she thought the 
money might be better spent than in 
trating a pareel of crathurs we never 
saw before ; (for ’twas wonderful what 
dozens of my fathet'’s friends come to 
his wake,) as if money coudd be better 
laid out than in respect to one’s own 
born father ! 

« How-an’-ever, we got on pretty well 
for a few years, as | have said. I had 
all the custom of them that didn’t like 
to send their shoes as far as Ballycors 
rig, and could wait till I had time to 
mend them ; and as I only worked 
when I liked, with thanks into the bar- 
guin, I did not altogether dislike the 
trade for achange. But then come my 
first misfortune, inthe shape of the 
long-legged spalpeen, Tim Whittle, that 
come home trom his apprenticeship in 
Limerick ; and without ‘with your lave,’ 
takes the ould grocery store in the mar- 
ket-place, and, before you could turn 
yourself, had up a blue board as big as 
the end of my cabin, done over with 
gould letters. Them that understood 
it tould me it read thus—* Ladies’ and 
Gentlemen's boots and shoes made and 
mended in the natest manner, on the 
shortest notice, by Timothy Whittle’ 
I won't sware to the very words, bat 
that wus the substance of it, the boasting 
vagabond! The nextthing he does, is to 
set a row of shoes of all manner of eo- 
lours in the windy; and there you 
might see the impudent jackanupes, day 
alter day, sitting in the far part of his 
shop, with two little sprissawneens, he 
called his journeymen, stitching away, 
and cutting away, as if their lives de- 
pended on jt; and sometimes you 
might see him in a clane apron behind 
the counter, with a long book and a 

n,—no less!—settling his accounts, 

esaid! Well, there was little pace for 
me after this. One consated puppy 
tould me that if his brogues were not 
forthwith patched, he should give the 
job to my neighbour, Mr. Whittle; and 
when I tould him he was welkim to 
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lase himself, he walked off with the 
rogues, and got ‘Tim to mend them, 
in the natest manner, no doubt, just to 
spite me! But that wasnotall, Tim 
put up another boord, onder the wan 
with the goold letters, with a black boot 
and a red shoe illigantly painted out 
upon it, so that you might see it a quar- 
ter ofa mile off; and all them that 
couldn't read, saw as plain what it meant 
as if they was scholards like the priest. 
And more than that, Judy went and laid 
out more than a month’s egg money, 
ina pair of red morocky shoes, just to 
show she was independent of me and 
my work; and went to mass in them 
before my eyes. And to crown all, 
Nora Kelly, my own mother’s brother's 
daughter, took and married the black- 
guard, and she my own flesh and blood, 
and he takin’ the bread out of my chil- 
dhres’ mouths! It bates my patience 
to bear the thoughts of it even now! 
Once I thought to write to the 
blessed and holy man, Daniel O'Con- 
nell, the great redresser of his 
country’s wrongs, and see if there 
was no redress in parliament, for the 
grievance of an honest mau having his 
eos ruinated, by an upstart gos- 
in of a chap like Tim Whittle. But 
on second thoughts | gave it up; not 
liking to trust any body now I scarcely 
knew my friends from my enemies ; 
and having by some mistake in my edi- 
cation, forgot to cultivate my janious 
in the writing department. Well, one 
day, Judy, that’s now at rest, the bles- 
sed crathur! was even sharper than 
usual with her tongue, and went as far 
as to call me a lazy hound, and the tor- 
ment of her life ; though I was not do- 
ing a ha’porth but sitting by the ashes 
with my pipe in my mouth, and consi- 
thering, as grave as a judge, how in the 
wide world we would pay the rint, 
which I began to fear would be wanted 
before it was ready. 
“I bore with the woman as long as 
I could, seeing it was her misfortin’ to 
be unrasonable, and not her fault, as 
they said that did not make allowances 
for her. But, at last, when she tould 
me there was scarce a pratie in the 
house, and that I was an unieelin’ 
wretch to sit there, and the childhre 
crying for hunger, flesh and blood could 
bare it no longer. Up I jumped, and 
flinging my pipe to the far end of the 
flure, I swore a big oath, which 1 won't 
repeut, that the childhre should have a 
supper, if I got it from the ould boy 
himse!f. So { snatched up my fishing 
tackle, and away to the willow tree ; 


but, surely, ould Nick’s own fut had 
been on the rod an’ line. The dickens 
a fish would so much as luk at the bait, 
though it was as fine a fly as you'd see 
in a summer's day. 

“* Well’ says I, aloud at last, ‘ every 
man has his luk, and this is mine—and 
the deuce and all of luck it is, any way, 
says I, for I was vexed entirely. 

“* What’s that you say, Jemmy Mor- 
rogh ? says a squeaking little voice be- 
hind me. 

“I looked round, for there was 
something unnatural in the voice, and 
I did not choose to answer it without 
knowing why. 

“*What’s that you say, about luck 
and fortune ? One would think, Jem- 
my Morrogh, you thought nobody in 
the world had ever a_ misfortin’ but 
yourself ?” 

“*Fewhasso many,’ says I, pluckin’ 
up aspirit, ‘ and that you'd say if you 
knew all.’ 

“«I do know all,’ says the voice 
again, ‘I know you're an idle crathur, 
with a scolding wife—there’s your two 
main misfortins. Bad enough they are, 
but others has worse.’ 


“*And who are you’ says I, ‘that 
knows my concerns so well ? I'd ra- 
ther see your face before I converse 
farther with you, if you've no objec. 
tion.’ 

“** None in life,’ says the voice ; and 
immediately there was a rustling in the 
laves of the willow tree, as if a breath 
of wind was going over them ; and on 
that long branch of the tree that bends 
over the water, stood perched a little 
man, who, if he had not been so very 
small, would have been one of the 
handsomest little chaps I ever saw. 
But small as he was, he was a perfect 
moral, both for figure and dress—wear- 
ing u long green coat, and silk stock- 
ings, and having in his hand a little 
black cap, with a long white feather in 
it, which trailed to his feet. His face 
was as perfect as a wax dolls ; and the 
hair on his head was all in little curls, 
andas bright as the sunbeam! A 
pretty little crathur he was, sure enough, 
but being unused to see the like, I was 
not over and above asy. 


“* Well, Jemmy Morrogh, says he, 
looking at me and laughing, when I had 
done taking the weight of him—*‘ and 
now you have seen me, how do you 
like me?’ 

“* Oh, my lord, says I, ‘very well, 
entirely ; but who and what are you ?” 
“* Don’t you know me, Jemmy Mor- 
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rogh?’ says he,—‘I’m a fairy, and the 
queen’s chief page, so I am,’ says he. 

“« And, indeed, your riverence, I'm 
glad to hear it, says I, ‘and ever and al- 
ways is your grace welcome,’ butthering 
him up; though all the time I was 
shakin’ like a dog‘in a wet sack. 

“*Very glad, no doubt, you are,’ 
says the little man, laughin’, ‘ hat I 
can see by the steadiness of your hand, 
that’s making your float pop up and 
down, as if all the fish in the river was 
takin’ a fancy to your bait.’ 

“Why then, says I, ‘ I’m not 
much used to discoursin’ great people ; 
and a queen’s page is altogether out of 
my line, so—— f 

“* No apology, Jemmy,’ says the lit- 
tle man, ‘indeed, I'm sorry enough for 
you, and would willingly help you with 
all my heart. I'm in trouble myself, 
and if I serve you, may be you could do 
me a good turn as well.’ 

“«Can you tell me where to geta 
supper for the childhre ? ‘I can,’ says 
he. ‘ An’ how to pay the rint?” says [. 
‘No doubt of it” says he. I knew it 
was not altogether right to be talkin’ 
that way to the like of him ; but I was 
desperate, and so as I got what I wanted 
I did not care for the consequence, 
‘Come,’ says he, ‘lend me your tackle,’ 
and with that, leaping down, he tuck 
the rod out of my hands, and twitchin’ 
off the fly, put on something I could 
not sce, and bade me try my luck. 
Well, in less than no time, pop goes 
the float—and, indeed, it tried my 
strength to draw out the big buste ofa 
salmon that was pullin’ at the end of the 
line. All the time I was landin’ him, 
the little chap stood by lookin’ on ; no- 
ways amazed, but mightily amused to 
see the way I tugged to get the fish 
ashore. 

“* More power to your elbow, Jem- 
my Morrogh! Now,then! That's it! 
There he is! See how elbow-grease 
smooths difficulties !’ 

“* Indeed, my lord, then,’ says I, as 
soon as I had the crathur safe in my 
basket, and had taken my breath, ‘ ’tis 
little | should have caught to-night, if 
your honour had not lended me a help- 
ing hand ; and I'd be proud to do as 
much for your honour any day.’ 

“*And much you can do for me, 
Jemmy Morrogh, says the fairy. ‘ You 
can save me from disgrace, perhaps 
from banishment. See here,’ and with 
that he drew out of his pocket a little 
white thing, and Jaid it on the palm of 
my hand, The darlin’ little shoe it was, 
of white satin, and the buckles pearls 
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itself. ‘And a purty little foot she 
must have ¢hat would fit,’ says I, consi- 
derin’ it—‘sure it is nota mortal wo- 
man she'd be any way.’ ‘ No,no, Jem- 
my, says the fairy, ‘that belongs to her 
majesty, our good queen, Blue Bell ; 
and, surely, you wouldn’t offer to com- 
pare her to a mortal ?” 

“* And tidy fingers he must have, 
who made the purty thing,’ says I; 
faix, if I had a show of such as them, 
in a windy, I think I'd have more to look 
at them, than the big spalpeen, Tim 
Whittle.’ 

“* Well, Jemmy, says the little man, 
‘T’min the world-and-all of trouble 
about that very shoe—I went farder 
than I can tell you, tq get a pair of 
them shoes for her majesty ; and com- 
ing home on a sunbame,a thief of a 
wind knocked me off my horse, and in 
fulling I lost the fellow of that shoe, 
which tumbled into a big bog hole, and 
was swallowed up ina minute. Now, 


show my face at court without the shoe 
I dare not : and find it 1 can't, seeing 
that it’s over head in the bog; and 
without you'll help me, I’m a lost man, 
Jemmy Morrogh!’ says he, drawing 
the back of his hand over his eyes, 
makin’ believe he was crying. 


“* Help you, my lord, sir!’ says I, 
“wid all the veins in my heart, if you'll 
only show me how,’ 

“* Then, says he, ‘you must just 
make auother pair of shoes by this one, 
and then we'll be all right. 

“Tis just the patthern of a purty 
shoe,’ says I, ‘but where will I get 
the stuff to make them ? 

“«Come here to-night, at twelve 
o’clock,’ says the fairy, ‘ and I'll have 
all the materials ready, und tools into 
the bargain.’ 

“«Never fear me, says I again, *T'll 
slip out easy, and come to you ; and 
with that we parted, I carrying the big 
salmon home, and he scamperin’ away 
on the back of a grasshopper, that he 
had caught, and held by the cuff of the 
neck, while he said the last words, 
Well,to make a long story short, may 
be Judy didn’t open her eyes when [ 
laid down the salmon on the stool ; a 
fine spring fish it was, weighing ten or 
twelve pounds, no doubt. And she 
wanted me to take it up to the Hall, to 
Misthur O'Brien, and see what he 
would give me for it; but the childhre 
were so hungry, that I cut it up, and 
boiled it at wanst ; and a fine faste they 
had, poor crathurs! When they were 
all asleep, I ran again like a /ephraun, 
down to the place where I thought to 
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find the fairy page. He had not come, 
however, but I waited awhile ; and by 
and by, with a hop-skip-and-jump, he 
sprang over the willow there, and light- 
ed down just beside me. 

“*So, Jemmy Morrogh,’ says he, 
‘you're welcome ; and now make haste, 
like a good gossoon, and begin at 
wanst. With that he pulled out a 
little box, and showed me that it was 
full of satin, pearls, and the purtiest 
little tools I ever laid eyes on, all made 
of goold and silver! ‘I'll never shure be 
able to work them tools,’ says I, ‘ Not 
a fear of you, says he, ‘only sit down 
and try.’ Well, my jewel, the minute 
I took the work in my hand, it seemed 
to go on of itself. How I did it I 
can’t tell to this hour; but long before 
the morning light I had the shves, nate 
and dacent, holding them up, one on 
each thumb, before the face of the little 
man, who was sitting perched on a 
bough, just at my shoulder. The plea- 
sant and merry crathur he was, and 
told such quare stories, and sang such 
merry songs, that the hours went like 
no time; andthe shoes was finished in 
ajiffey. 

“* And, now, Jemmy, ma bouchal; 
says the little fellow, (for by this time 
we were as thick as thieves!) ‘I must 


pay you for the job—keep the odd 
shoe, and whenever you go a-fishing, 
look into it for the bait, and all sorts of 
luck will be yours.’ 

“ Now, though I'd rather have had 
the goold that I heard the good people 
gave sometimes, I could not look cruck- 


ed at the shoe, and him so civil. So, 
with many thanks, I put up the little 
thing, and was wishing him a good 
night,—' Stay, Jemmy,’ says he, ‘you 
must remember, that you are not to let 
on, to man or mortal, one word of this 
matter ; nor show the shoe to any living 
soul, or your luck will go from you like 
the whip of a whirlwind.’ 


The Fairy Shoe. 
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** And will you never come back 
and tell me how the shoes fit her majes- 
ty, the queen ?,’ says 1, for I didn’t 
like to lose his acquaintance that way, 

“*To be sure, | will,’ says he, ‘be 
here again to-morrow night, and if the 
shoes are liked, may be I might have an- 
other job for you.’ 

“So we parted; I carried home 
the little shoe, and slept as if I never 
would have wakened, till Judy was 
screeching in my ear that it would be 
noon before I was up. I went to the 
river side next night, you may be sure, 
and finding a purty green fly in the 
little shoe, I baited my hook with it, 
and cauzht a salmon, even bigger and 
betther than the last, And sure enough, 
the little man came, as he had promis- 
ed; and this time he brought silk of all 
colours, and tould me that the queen was 
delighted with her shoes, and all the 
ladies dying to get the like. And be- 
sides, there was to be a grand ball ina 
little time, and all the shoes were to be 
fished by then. ‘So, work away, 
Jemmy, avick,’ says he, *and keep never 
lettin’ on to any body, and you're a 
made man for life, depend upon it” So 
I worked all that night, with him sit- 
ting beside me us before. The next 
night I met him again, and—* 1 think, 
Jemmy, avourneen,’ says he,‘ may be 
you'd like some other diversion, than 
just listening to me—so I've brought 
some of my friends to amuse you,’ 
With that there arose such a flood of 
music all round, as | never heard be- 
fore ; and when it died away, there 
burst out a song, as if a many was 
singing together. I remembered the 
words of it next day, and told it over 
to Phelim Long, the schoolmasther, 
who wrote it down for me; and here 
it is.” And Jemmy put into my 
hands a tattered piece of paper, from 
which I found means to copy the fol- 
lowing lines :— 


“ The men of earth, are born to toil, 

In the world of day, and its dull turmoil ; 
Work, mortal! work, nor question ask, 

If there be hardship in thy task. 

Though light and careless we seem to be, 
We have our work as well as thee. 


“Tis ours to watch where the moonbeams rest, 
That float down the silver rivulet’s breast ; 

And catch them and weave their radiance sheen, 
For the royal robes of the Fairy Queen ; 

’Tis ours to tinge the clouds of even, 

And build up her palace bowers in Heaven! 


“ Work! we have tasks as trusty as thine ; 
We breathe on the bud of the swelling vine ; 
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Our fingers mould the graceful shape, 

And sprinkle the bloom on the ripening grape. 
And we scatter each dew-drop, that, like an eye, 
Looks up to the stars in the deep blue sky. 


“ And more—the zephyr’s breath we bind ; 
We fly on the wings of the weaken’d wind. 
Over the autumn leaves we have past, 

And they redden and fall to the rustling blast. 
Work, mortal | work, with unweary brow, 
We have our tasks as well as thou |” 


“A purty song enough, my lady,” 
continued Jemmy, “ though I can’t say 
I quite understand the meaning of it. 
However, what with singin’ and talkin’, 
time went on, and every night [ work- 
ed ; and ever an’ always had the hoith 
of good luck in fishin’, by rason of the 
baits I found in the shoe. 

“But now comes the eam part 
of the story. Och, murther! that I 
couldn’t hold my tongue | I might now 
have had a salmon fishery that would 
have been a fortune to me—but you 
shall hear. 

“Corney Doolan, master at the St. 
Patrick—the big hotel you might see 
on your left hand, as you came down 
the street, happened to die one day ; 
and a great wake they gev him anda 

ower of whiskey they spent over him. 

ow as ill luck folleys some people, 
I'm sure it was over me that night ; for 
what else could make me over with my- 
selfto where Tim Whittle and Nora 
Kelly was sitting, and spake to them as 
if they’d never wronged me, and tuck 
the bread out of my mouth. And be- 
sides that, I must be askin’ Tim, how 
times went with him, and whether bis- 
ness was brisk, and so forth. And what 
does the boastin’ vagabone do, but pull 
out a little red book from his pocket, und 
begin showing me his ordhers, as he 
called them, and how much he could 
make a week ; and how industry and 
perseverance always thruv. Then, Nora 
chimed in—well become her, indeed !— 
and told me that Tim was reckoned the 
natest workman in the counthry round, 
and had made a puir of satin shoes last 
week for Miss Dora O’Brien, who hada 
fut like a fuiry. ‘ Like a fairy, isit ?’ says 


I, ‘och, botheration! don’t be after tellin’ 
us that, Nora Kelly!’ And as the whis- 
key kept going round, I kept drinkin’ 
down glass after glass, to settle the vex- 
ation that was risin’ up within me, at the 
consate of the crathurs! However, from 
less to more, we got on talkin’, till be- 
tween Tim and the woman, and the 
whiskey, I got bothered, and forgot 
what the fairy had tould me. Sojfwhip- 
ping out the little odd shoe, (which I 
never had parted since I got it, for fear 
any body would see it).—* Talk of Miss 
Dora O’Brien,’ says I, ‘there's a fairy’s 
shoe—bate that, Tim Whittle, if you 
can!’ © Williloo whisk! a grate big 
blow knocked me down, and sent the 
life clane out ov me ; and when I came 
to myself, I was lyin’ in my own cabin, 
and Judy and the childhre fast usleep 
about me. I hopedit was alla drame, 
—but, no—the fairy shoe was gone; 
and though I went many a night after 
to the river-side,and prayed overan’ over 
again, to the fairy to forgive me that 
once, I never seen him, or got a stroke 
of work to do forthe good people again. 
And besides that, the fish tuck fright 
at my hook, and would scarcely give 
me so much as a nibble for many a 
month after. 

“* Misfortins never come single ; mine 
come by dozens. The pig died ; the 
cow was druv for the rent; Judy tuck 
the fever, and died likewise ; and Tim 
Whittle set up a jaunting car,and drives 
Nora and the gossoons to mass every 
Sunday, like the first lord in the land ; 
and all my troubles, no doubt, are along 
of not houlding my tongue about the 
Fairy Shoe.” 
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Tue world is about to come to an end. 
Here is a book from the Leipsic press, 
—printed legibly—on paper in which 
hairs and straws do not usurp the place 
of every third line of types. Have the 
recent improvements made in their 
typography by the Calmuc Tartars aud 
the Kirghisians of the Russian Steppes 
begun to awaken the jealousy of 
Saxony? Or is there a conspiracy to 
smash the glass-manufactories by ena- 
bling all classes to read without spec- 
tacles? Whatever be the cause, we 
rejoice in the effect, and accordingly 
receive this first earnest of a willing- 
ness in our German friends to send us 
something in the shape of books which 
we shall not be under the necessity of 
sending to the chandler’s shop—we 


receive this, we say, as thankfully as if 
we had got it for nothing. 

Our first surprise being over, let us 
inspect the phenomenon a little more 
nearly. Gellert’s Fabeln und Erzih- 
lungen. Very good. Gellert’s was the 
hand to spin out such articles, 

“ Like a ropemakcr's were his ways, 
For still one line upon another 
He formed; and, like his hempen brother, 

Kept going backward all his days.” 

But the retrograde progression of our 
fabulist was wholly as to his corporeal 
man. He laboured under perpetual 
hy pochondriacism— 

“ And Melancholy marked him for her own.” 
From nineteen to fifty-fourt 


“that surly spirit 
Did bake his blood, and make it thick and heavy.” 


* C. F. Gellert’s simmtliche Fabeln und Erzihlungen, in drei Biichern. Vignetten 
von G, Osterwald. Leipzig; in der Hahnschen Verlagsbuchhandlung; 1838. 


+ Asa slight biographical notice of Gellert may be acceptable, we subjoin the 
following from Hirsching'’s Memoiren. 

«“ Christian Feargod Gellert was born in 1715, near Freyberg, in Saxony. In 
1734 he studied theology at Leipsic, and at the end of four years returned home 
and commenced preaching ; but his constitutional bashfulness and cautiousness pre- 
vented him from attaining success as an orator. Accordingly, in 1739 he accepted 
the situation of preceptor to a young gentleman living near Dresden, and soon after- 
wards to a nephew of his own, whom he accompanied to Leipsic in 1741. About 
this period his literary tastes began to be developed ; and in 1742 he produced his 
first work, Belustigungen des Verstandes und Witzes, The Recreations of Reason 
and Wit, which procured him a considerable share of notice. His bad state of health 
and the labour which his sermons cost him now induced him to relinquish his eccle- 
siastical views and devote himself exclusively to the instruction of youth. In 1744 
he took the degree of Master of Arts, and in 1745 appeared the first volume of his 
Fables, a few plays and Das Leben der Swedischen Grifinn, The History of a 
Swedish Countess, the first readable work in the shape of a prose tale that Germany 
had produced. He now formed an intimacy with all the literary characters of the 
day, and among others with Klopstock, who has made honorable mention of him in 
one of his earliest odes, [The passage here alluded to is this— 


Ach! in schweigender Nacht erblickt ‘ich die offenen Griber, 
Und der unsterblichen Schaar. 
Wenn mir nicht melir das Auge des zirtlichen Giseke lichelt, 
Wenn, von dem Lande fern, 
Unser redlicher Cramer verwes't; wenn GARTNER, wenn RaBNeR 
Nicht sokratisch mehr spricht, 
Wenn in des edelmiithigen Gettert harmonischem Leben 
Jede Saite verstummt. 
Oh! in the depths of the night 1 saw the graves laid bare! 
Around me thronged the Immortal Band ! 
O, woe! when Gisecke’s eye no longer its lustre shall wear! 
When upright Cramen, lost to our land, 
Shall moulder in dust ! when the words that Gartyer and RasNer have spoken 
Shall only be echoed through years in distance ! 
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He saw about him, within the narrow 
precincts of his chamber, 


# more (blue) devils than vast hell can hold ” 
and when he went abroad 


“ the sheeted Dead 
Did squeak and gibber in the German strects.” 


He was forced—thrust—carted—as 
Maginn would say, “ pitchforked” into 
a Professor's chair in Leipsic—having 

reviously quitted the pulpit because 
is congregation, who should have 
merely looked up ¢o him, were accus- 
tomed to look up at him also. Yet 
what matter! A modest poet may 
be stared ont of countenance—and be 
compelled to profess philosophy malgré 
lui—but such a man will never, even 
in a Professor's chair, 


* Sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster,” 
for any length of time. Gellert was 
born to evoke, as Schiller hath it, 

**Schine Wesen aus dem Fabelland,t 
And here they be, 
Black spirits and white, 

Blue spirits and grey,” 
imprisoned in the volume before us— 
and here also be the pictured faces of 
our friend Osterwald, 

* Which, with dumb mouths, do ope their booby 
lips 
To beg a voice and utterance in our tongue; 


i.e. in the Irish tongue; and that same 
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they shall have immediately—in the 
Queen’s English. 

Reader! carry back your imuagina- 
tion a century. Yet, stay ; that is 
going too fast and far. Carry it back 
ninety-two years. You will find your- 
self then, if our deduction be correct, 
(we mean the deduction of 92 from 
1839) somewhere about 1747. Well: 
at that period the only writer in Ger- 
many who was German to the back- 
bone, and disdained stooping to pick 
up the crumbs that fell from the literary 
tables of other nations, was Clockstop 
—we beg pardon; our pen is bad— 
Klopstock. All his contemporaries 
wore Anglican masks or Gallican—or, 
to speak intelligibly, were Bodmerians 
or Gottschedians ; and foremost among 
the Gottschedians stood Gellert. At 
every distinguished small tea-party in 
Leipsic 

* he beat 
The kettle drum with curious heat” 


on behalf of Boileau and Lafontaine— 
rather appropriate names, by the by, on 
the occasion. Lafontaine was his espe- 
cial model ; and what the Frenchman 
was from the direct impulses of his own 
genius, the German determined to be- 
come by force of imitation. Gellert 
had some invention and a fair know- 
ledge of arithmetic: his invention 
considerably assisted him in inventing ; 
while his arithmetic helped him to 
count the feet in his verses. The result 


When every sweetly-sounding chord shall be ruefully broken 
In the noble GELLERT's harmonious existence !] 


Henceforward the reputation of Gellert continued progressively increasing, but, alas! 


at the expense of his health and tranquillity. He was attacked with incurable 
hypochondriasis ; a disease which had first invaded his constitution in early youth ; 
and in 1751 he was with difficulty prevailed on to accept the Professorship of Moral 
Philosophy in the College of Leipsic, though a liberal salary was attached to it. 
Notwithstanding his constant ill-health he still continued his exertions to entertain 
and edify the reading public, until death at length in the year 1769 put a period to 
his labours and sufferings. His loss was deeply and universally lamented, for he had 
rendered himself in some measure the instructor of the nation. Every person 
capable of handling a pen immediately turned writer in his praise. His likeness was 
cast in gypsum and moulded in wax; it was ‘engraved on copper and represented in 
all forms of painting. A century will perhaps elapse, says Kutner, before we have 
another poet capable of exciting the love and admiration of his contemporaries in 
so eminent a degree as Gellert; and of exercising so powerful an influence on the 
taste and way of thinking of all ranks. Though not a genius of the first order, he 
was an agreeable and versatile writer; the poet of religion and virtue, and an able 
reformer of public morals. His private character also was one of the highest worth. 
He was humane, benevolent and tolerant of the infirmities of others. Timidity rendered 
him exceedingly modest, No literary man was ever readier to allow the superior 
merit of other writers, He set the greatest value on talents which he himself did 
not possess: he preferred learning to genius. As long as the Germans shall under- 
stand their present language will the works of Gellert be read, and his character 
will be honored while virtue is known and respected.” 
* « Fair creations from the Land of Fable.” 
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was a book rivalling his master’s, and 
universally admired. “ It is written in 
German,” said the Great Frederick, 
“and yet it can be read!” Stranger 
still, it was translated—but alas! into 
Hebrew. Before last year the book, 
we believe, never came to Ireland. 
Here, however, it now lies before us ; 
and we hail it as an old friend,—nay, 
as better than a friend, because it lies 
before us, while a friend commonly lies 
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behind our back. We must hasten to 
show it up. Not that we can pretend 
to Lafontainize: our originality is too 
mighty for us and refuses to be burked: 
we must therefore have carte blanche 
to out-and-out it, i.e. to perform our 
task in a mode characteristic of Our. 
self. And as we reckon that the first 
care of every man should be Number 
One, we will commence with thut, an’t 
please the Public. 


No. 1. 
Make the Lton the Painter. 


One day, some centuries back, in old Berlin, 
A picture was exhibited, wherein, 
As Vander Voorst and Wynckelhooff inform us, 
A man was getting himself laurel-crowned 
For having hurled a lion of enormous 
Bulk and strength and Stature to the ground. 
This masterpiece assembled a vast crowd, 
And all the sore on of course were proud 
That one man could accomplish such a feat, 
And boasted loudly of it. By-and-by, 
However, a great Lion sauntered down the street, 
And, glancing at the picture with an eye 
OF cool contempt, and then at the spectators, 
Silenced at onée the silly knot of praters. 
Quoth Leo, quietly, “ I sce, ’tis true, 
That here the victory is ascribed to you; 
But that is humbug: everybody knows 
The artist fabricated what he chose. 
Apparently his love of truth was fainter 
Than his desire to please the eyes of men: 
Just let the Lion, for a spell, turn painter, 
And who is like to come off conqueror then ?” 


This fable is good ; but we dislike the 
brag at the close—* Just let the Lion, 
&c.” Here we have an array of egotism 


instead of illustrating the injustice of 
Power towards Weakness, becomes a 
satire on both parties, 


Open Sesame again! Der Schatz: the 
Treasure. Very well; let us see how 
much it is worth, 


against egotism, instead of an appeal 


from force to reason. The man makes 
the man the floorer and the lion would 
make the lion; and thus the fable 


Che Widen Creasure. 


A father, finding himself dying, 

Spake to his son. “ Adolf,” said he, 

“T hid last year a Treasure-crock for thee ; 
Go, boy, and thou shalt find it lying 
Beneath”——- But here the father died. 

Who more confounded than the heir ? 
My stars! a Treasure-crock ! he cried, 

A Treasure-crock !—but hidden where 
In what deep cavern under ground ? 
Forthwith he summons folk renowned 
For finding hidden Treasure-crocks ;—~ 


Breaks down the mansion-walls,—unlocks 
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The granary and the stable-doors— 
Digs up the garden, kitchen, hall— 
Ransacks the barns—cuts through the floors— 
But still meets nothing after all. 
At last when every toil was vain, 
And none could spy the looked-for Treasure ; 
Resolved to search, himself, at leisure, 
He sends the hirelings back aguin 
And seeks alone.—And oh! what pleasure 
Is his!—he lights upon the dear deposit, 
The so much sought-for golden hoard,— 


Where ? 


In his father’s sleeping closet 


Snug under a deal board! 


My fellow-men ! 


Trutu would, no doubt, 


Be sooner found by most of us, 
Were we content to seek her out 
With less pomposity and fuss, 
And take right Reason as our star : 
Concealed, indeed, the goddess lies, 
But not ten thousand fathoms far 
Below the ken of mortal eyes. 
Nor need we look to vain pretenders, 
The self-styled Eminent and Wise ; 
The specious aid that Quackery renders 
Is but Destruction in disguise. 
The Power that framed the human mind 
Has, in its very darkest phases, 
Lent it redundance of ability 
Alone to seek, alone to find 
Truth’s Temple, even through Error’s mazes, 
When he that seeks seeks with humility. 


The application of this fable is like 
the abstraction of an empty purse from 
a buttoned pocket,—inygenious,—but 
unprofitable. We should even be 
inclined to go further and pronounce it 
reprehensible. More injury than be- 
nefit is done to young persons by des- 
canting on Truth and Virtue to them, 
and then leaving it to themselves to find 
out what Truth and Virtue are, Ac- 
customed to be lectured on abstractions, 
and meeting with nothing on all sides 
but tangibilities, they soon begin to 
consider terms as things, and are 
satisfied to substitute theory for prac- 
tice. Teach them, say we, the prin- 
ciples that are true, the actions that 
are virtuous; show them what their 
belief shall be, and why and how their 
conduct should be regulated by their 
belief: that is the way to tutor them, 


Gellert has not at all deduced the legi- 
timate moral from his fable. It incul- 
cates the necessity of circumspection ; 
it instructs us when we are hunting for 
a stray shilling not to pull down the 
house about our ears. But it has no 
reference to abstractions of any sort. 
The Temple of Truth under a fog is 
too awful an affair to be happily imaged 
by a crock of coin under a deal board, 
We might as well think of representing 
the University of Leipsic by a pot of 
potatoes. By the by, we take leave to 
ask Gellert one question, Was Truth 
taught in Leipsic University, or was it 
not taught? If it was taught, the 
University of Leipsic was the genuine 
Temple of Truth, and Gellert’s lines, 
to preclude ambiguity and save shoe- 
leather, should have run— 


Alone to seek and find the U- 
niversity of Leipsic through 
The mazes of, &c. 


If it was not taught, the Professor 
might have lighted his pipe with his 


moral. His vague generalities, dis- 
poet in his own instance, fall un- 


mind,—to use the felicitous illustration 
of the poet— 
* Like water from the white back of a duck!" 
Come—we will hope that No. III. 


eeded on the ear, and pass from the may be less objectionable. 
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Che Last Mesource. 


In former times there lived a father, 
Who, like, alas! too many another, 
Had got a son who plagued him rather, 

But was the idol of his mother. 

He drank, and diced, and scoured the streets— 

Was reckless, riotous, and rude— 

Was foremost in all madcap feats— 
In short, a finished gutterblood. 
The father, thinking to reclaim him, 
In spite of all his wife could say 
Dispatched him to Ameri—ca ; 
But did the transportation tame him ? 
Not it! He crossed the herring-pool 
Once more a rakehell and a fool. 
His mother wept—his father stormed— 

While he, the scoundrel! grinned at both : 
At last the baffled seniur formed 

Another project :—he was loth 
To send his heir, his only son, 

To swell the army’s rabble ranks ; 

But remedy besides was none 
To wean him from his devil’s pranks, 
And so, behold young Smashlamp a dragoon ! 
But even this step was unavailing : Soon 
The captain found he had caught a German Tartar, 
And yave him in a few weeks’ time the charter 
Of his discharge. * Half-erazed with sheer perplexity, 
The father now consulted a Wise Man, 
Whose spectacles were green and beard was grey. 
“T fear the vagabond will break his neck,” said he, 
Unless your noddle can devise a plan 
To keep him cool. J don’t know what to say.” 
The Wise Man fell to pondering very hard : 
Twas all upon the brain. “ My bothered friend,” 
He said at length, “a Will works out a Way: 
Your son, you tell me, is a sad black-guard : 

What then? He has the greater room to mend. 
Give him good books.” The parent shook his head : 
No use in life ; the scapegrace never read. 

“ Harangue him.” Twaddle. “Give him a good peeling.” 

Pooh! he himself peeled in the Fives’ Court. “ Clap 
Him in a vault, with trap-door in the ceiling.” 

Lost labour: he was always up to trap. 

“ Hamstring the scamp.” No go, Sir. “Starve him.” That 

Had once been tried, but vainly. “ Souse him in 
A horsepond.” Buh! he was a water-rat. 

The Sage pursed up his mouth and stroked his chin, 
“Humph! Touch him with a crow-bar.” ’Twouldn't tell : 
His own frame was of iron also. “ Well,” 

Resumed the Green-eyed, after a long pause, 
And some premouitory ‘ hums’ and ‘ haws, 
“ | know of only one remaining remedy, 

But that is so severe—though some defend it— 
That, saving in a case of great extremity, 

I should be half afraid to recommend it.” 

“ For Heaven's sake, out with it!” exclaimed the sire ; 

“ Since all my plans have hitherto miscarried.” 

“ Then,” said the Cynic, “ if you wish to tire 
And tame him, soul and body, Get him Married !” 
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Now, that we admire. Whatacom- thank you, Professor, on behalf of the 
pliment Gellert here pays tothe ladies, damsels of Dublin and the suburbs 
and their power to subdue the savage thereof. Pull away again. 
propensities of the ruder sex! We 


Iv. 
Che Ghost and the WDoet. 
A TALE OF THE PIG AND POKE.* 


The Pig and Poke was haunted by a Ghost 
Night alter night for weeks. In vain mine host, 
Driven to the uttermost extremity, 
Had tried to sink him into the Red Sea, 
Or blow him to the Coast of Coromandel, 
In vain had cursed him by bell, book, and candle,* 
And lavished charm and conjuration, 
And exorcism and spell to banish 
The spectre from his tavern-station : 
His visitor declined to vanish, 
And came to him each night at Twelve o'clock, 
Not cased, like Hamlet's father’s ghost, in steel, 
But wrapped up in a great white smock, or frock, 
Or graveshroud, if you will, from head to heel. 


At length one of the genus irritabile, 
Which I don’t like to render, Snappish race, 
A Poet, whom the world had handled shabbily, 
Took up his quarters in the Pig and Poke ; 
And, as our poor ghost-ridden Boniface 
Of late had found it a lugubrious joke 
To sit alone o’ nights, he sent a card 
Of invitation to the ill-used bard, 
Entreating him to come and crack a flask, 
And, if it were not overmuch to ask, 
‘To read him a few passages, or stanzas, 
From one of his divine extravaganzas. 


Accordingly the Poet went, and read 
Some fiity frosty strophés, which, he said, 
He meant should serve him as the base or proem 
Whereon to rear the fabric of a poem 
Sublime as that old Castle called Otranto’s ; 
The whole to be built up in seventy cantos ; 
Then, dropping this thing like’a hot potato, 
He fixed himself in attitude to read 
A drama to be called The Modern Cato, 
A dull, convulsive play—all starts! and breaks— 
Which, though his landlord thought it no great shakes, 
Himself admired remarkably indeed. 


In sailed the Ghost. The Poet, who saw nothing 
Except his own MS., went on inflicting ; 
But oh! my goosequill fails me in depicting 

The blended puzzlement, amaze, and loathing 

Of the grave Gentleman in Calico. 

Ile stood, and having heard a scene or so, 

And scratched, as Milton says, “ what seemed his head," 

And turned all colors, bu‘l, suuff, slate, and red, 


* Die Katze im Sack, The Cat in the Bag—an inn so called. 
+ * What seemed his head ‘ 
The likeness of a kingly crown had on.” 
‘Paradise Lost, 


Vou, XIII. 
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“ By Jing,” said he to himself, “I find I have reckoned 
For once without my host. This curst First Act 
Sweats ny dry bones like winking !’"—and in fact 

He flitted ere the opening of the Second. 


[Jan, 


The vintner was rejoiced ; and the night following 
He begged his lodzer would resume Apollo-ing. 
* Ah!’ smiled the Poet, and took up his drama. 
He read. In came the Ghost, as usual, soon. 
* What! singing to the same infernal tune 
Again ? thought he. ‘ The curse of Puck and Bramah 
Be on you for a bore of magnitude! 
I cannot stand this !’—and he turned and travelled 
Back slowly to the church-yard, growling. * Good!’ 
Chuckled mine host. ‘So, Fee-Faw-Fum, you are gravelled ! 
Egad, since Poetry is such a dose to you 
We'll henceforth serve it up instead of Prose to you.’ 


But, p’rhaps the Poet had begun to smoke 
What sort of handle had been made of him, 
For Boniface next night was left alone. 
The clock struck Twelve !—and with the twelfth dead stroke 
The apparition came—and looked so grim! 
“ Sam!” cried the landlord in a trumpet-tone, 
“ Search every tat-hole of the Pig and Poke, 
Bnt fetch the Poet and his drama here !” 
“O, no! no! no!” exclaimed the Ghost—his fear 
Supplying him for once with human speech,— 
“ Let me not see, not hear him, I beseech! 
That fellow re-assussinates the Dead ; 
And blow me if I brook a second killing! 
Good bye, Rum codzer! Snore in peace!” He said, 
And vanished in the twinkling of a shilling. 


The satire here happens to be in- slowly. With the help of punch and 


effective, because it is misapplied. In 
our opinion the author of The Modern 
Cato was a poet of some promise. We 
lately purchased several of his posthu- 
mous MSS. in Germany, at the rate of 
twopence halfpenny the pound weight ; 
and really we are burning them rather 


patience we find almost every five and 
fortieth page readable. His allusion 
to his own grave, for example, taken 
from his Troglodyte Anthology, Vol. I. 
Book IT. Part TIT. Chap. IV. See. V. 
Page 666, is affecting enough to draw 
tears from the eyes of a wig-block, 


When men behold old mould rolled cold 
Around my mound of ground, found crowned 
Alas! with grass, 
Mankind, though blind, will find my mind 
Was kind, refined, resigned, but shrincd 
Like gas in glass! 


There is profound pathos, too, and true philosophy in the half-dozen lines 


following— 


T cannot love the mournful Moon ! 

My passion is, the Sun at Noon! 

Yet ‘tis not noon, but midnight now: 

The mournful Moon illumes the brow 
Of Night, like silver on a pall ; 

And when the Moon at midnight sheds 

Her ghastly radiance on our heads 
The Sun can never shine at all ! 


In Mystico-Sentimental Quizzicalism 
he is less at home—witness his sonnets 
in reply to a young Troglodyte lady 


who had invited him to make love 
to her. 
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Have not I called thee angel-like and fair? 
What wouldst thon more? ’Twere perilous to gaze 
Long on those darkbright eyes, whose flashing rays 
Fill with a soft and fond, yet proud, despair 
The bosoms of the shrouded few who share 
Their locked-up thoughts with none. Thou hast their praise ; 
But Beauty hears not their adoring lays, 
Which tremble when but whispered to the air. 
Yet think not, although stamped as one of those, 
Ah! think not thou this breast hath never burned 
With passion deeply felt and ill-returned ! 
If, ice-cold now, its pulse no longer glows, 
The memory of unuttered loves and woes 
Lies there, alas! too faithfully inurned. 


For, once I dreamed that Mutual Love was more 
Than a bright phantom-thought ; and when Mankind 
Mocked mine illusion, then did I deplore 
Their ignorance, and deem them dull and blind ; 
And years rolled on ; and still I did adore 
The unreal image, loftily enshrined 
In the recesses of mine own sick mind. 
Enough : the dream is by ; the spell is o’er ; 
The witchery is dissolved ; the world appears 
The thing it is—atheatre, a mart. 
Genius illumines, and the Wand of Art 
Re-wakes the wonders of our childhood’s years ; 
Power awes, Wealth shines, Wit sparkles, but the Heart— 
The Heart is lost—for Love no more endears! 


His epigram, however, on the two hostile Troglodyte warriors, Whacker and 
Thwacker, makes amends : 


’Twixt Whacker and Thwacker 
Feuds never grow slacker : 
They slaughter each other by land and by sea: 
Their slashing and slaying 
Makes good the old saying, 
That two of a trade can never agree. 


We should be happy to award equal his drudge of a clerk—if we could only 
praise to the following—an epigram on perceive whereabouts the point of it 
a hypocritical Troglodyte Mayor and lay: 


The Mayor and Clerk both go to church,—but still 
What different motives make the puir go! 

The one is salaried well, the other ill ; 

The Clerk, poor fellow, goes against his will ; 
But certes, Money makes the Mayor go! 


We meet a third somewhat more to plain black dresses, and began to sport 
our liking. It appears that many of fashionable habiliments, This gave 
the Troglodyte ecclesiastics became at occasion to sundry jeux desprit, and 
some uncertain period ashamed of their among others to the quatrain we quote : 


“T'll cut this coat,” quoth Pompous Puff, D.D. 
“Tis much too long ; it makes me quite a Goth.” 
* Ay, Doctor,” was a listener’s repartee, 
“You'll cué your coat,—according to your cloth !" 


But, revenons d nos moutons, or rather d nos @jneaur, as the title of our next 
fable evidenceth. 
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Vv. 
Che Affectionate Wife. 


Marcella’s youthful husband lay a-dying : 
Oh! who shall paint the anguish of Marcella ? 
All day hand-wringing, bosom-Leating, sighing— 
“Oh, woe is me! alas! alack and well-a- 
Day !”—she sobbed—* I won't give over crying! 
My tears shall roll for ever down my checks 
“As wintry rain rolls down an oiled umbrella! 
Oh, my dear husband !—my beloved Leander! 
To die!—and we but married six short weeks! 
To die !—and leave me mourning my lost love— 
A widow—a lone woman—a poor dove 
Robbed of her mate!—a goose without her gande! 
To die, and leave me! Oh !—oh!—oh!—oh !—oh! 
I'll not survive you!—positively no! 
I'll blind myself with weeping, so I will! 
T'll kill myself—I'll swallow Prussic Acid !” 
“ My darling,” said the dying man, “ be placid! 
Your loss is great,” (O, Vanity!) “ but still 
You are young and beautiful and rich :—long years 
Of pleasure wait you yet. Then, dry your tears 
My sweet Marcella ; you'll not feel so lonely ; 
You'll yet be happy.” “ Never! never !—save 
In one place,” cried the wife, “and that’s your grave ! 
Ob! could we both but die! Or could I only 
Die now instead of you! Oh! Death! Death! Death! 
Come, and relieve me of my wretched breath, 
And spare my husband! If you must have one, 


Make me your victim, and let him live on!” 
She weeps ; she clasps her hands ; she tears her tresses. 


What grief was ever so intense as hers ? 
It moves even Dearu to witness such excesses 

Of agony :—a generous pity stirs 
The soul beneath his ribs :—he comes: he stands 
With brandished scythe and hour-glass in his hands 
Before the wife. “ Who calls me?” he demands : 
“Which of you twain am I to strike? Where lies 

My victim?” “ Bless your Grisly Majesty ! 
Where should he lie but in the bed 2” replies 


Marcella. 


Admirable firmness and decision of 
character! Such recollection and self- 
possession in circumstances that might 
shuke the nerves of a Cossack trooper, 
are to be met with only in Woman. 
For penning this fable Gellert deserved 
to have been crowned with pickled 
cabbage-leaves, and to have had at 


Vv 


“ Strike him nicely ! 


That is he!” 


least three yards of black pudding 
wreathed, by the hands of his own 
cook maid, all round his hat. 

Our friend is somewhat partial to the 
hauling of moribunds by head, neck 
and shoulders into bis fables. We 
have already had two samples, and 
here is a third: 


Che Dying Father. 


A father had two sons,—the one called Will, 
The other Christy,—this a bright young lad 


And that a humdrum. 


The good man feil ill, 


And, finding himself getting very bad, 
Stretched onthe bed of death, he glanced with misty 
R gards about the room in quest of Christy. 
“ My son,” he said, “ sad thoughts begin to darken 


My mind. 


You are a genius. 
Will be for you to face the world! 


What a task it 
But, hearken ! 





















Of jewels. 
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Inside my desk there lies a little casket 
Take them all, my son, 





And lock them up, and give your brother none.” 


The youth was wonserstruck. 


He thought this droll, 


And, looking in his father’s face, he said, 
“ But, bless me, father! —if I take the whole 


What is poor Will to do ? 


I greatly dread——” 


“ Dread nothing, Christy,” interrupted t’ other ; 
“ There’s not the slightest ground for this timidity ; 
I'll warrant you your booby of a brother 


Just, for instance, as We have done. 
Into what corner of the globe have 
not our paraphrases penetrated ? 


“Like Psaphon’s birds, speaking their master’s 
name 
In every language syllabled by fame.” 


Yet it is solely our stupidity which, 
like steam, has impelled us onward. 
People have often talked of “ the 
stupidest man alive.” They little 
dreamt that they were tuen talking of 
Us. Yes; it is time for us to proclaim 
it; we are that identical individual, 
and no mistake. Our stupidity has 
been growing upon us from our boy- 
hood ; and, enormous as our stock at 
present is, we are proud to state that 
we are perpetually receiving additions 
to it. We are stupider to-day than 
we were yesterday, and there is nota 
shadow of doubt upon our mind that 
we shall be stupider to-morrow than 
we are to-day. The man whose vanity 
leads him to imagine that he cam by 
any human exertion become as stupid 
as we, labours under a deplorable infa- 
tuation—a delusion of rare magnitude 
—an hallucination afflicting even unto 
tears. Such a man may indeed deserve 
success in his endeavours ; but he cannot 
command it: his dream is brilliant, 
but deceptive; and he must soon awa- 
ken from it to all the bitter agony of 
disappointed hope. We say it without 
vaunting, our stupidity is a result sui 
generis—a phenomenon to be conteim- 
plated with wonder—not to be discuss- 
ed without a certain awe—to be ana- 
lysed only by intellects of the first 
order—obscurely to be comprehended 
even by them—and never to be paral- 
lelled by any. Many persons are 





Will make his way through life by sheer stupidity !” 


VII. 


called by courtesy stupid, when in 
point of fact they are only smoky, or 
perhaps in a degree muzzy ; but, for 
us, we are not only decidedly stupid, 
but we are sunken, lost, buried, im- 
measurable toises down in the nether- 
most depths of the lowest gulf of the 
last vortex of stupidity. Not one soli- 
tary ray of intelligence relieves the 
dense gloom that enwraps our facul- 
ties. Friends and foes alike acknow- 
ledge that our state is one to excite 
the deepest sympathies of the philan- 
thropist, as well as the unbounded 
amazement of the psychologist and 
pathoguomist. Hence it is that we 
are spared the necessity of all that ex- 
ertion and solicitude which break the 
hearts of thousands. Our stupidity is 
our sheet-anchor ; the bulwark of our 
strength ; the pioneer that levels all 
impediments before us; the tulisman 
whose touch converts ideas into gold. 
By means of our stupidity we flourish ; 
we prosper ; we laugh and grow fat; 
we are monthly winning greener 
laurels, and hourly getting on at an 
ever-accelerated pace, towards the 
Goal of Fame. Would that all man- 
kind could imitate us!—could be as 
stupid and triumphant as we! But 
this may not be: some must be wise 
and others otherwise; what is one 
man’s meat is another man’s poison ; 
that which is bred in the bone will not 
come out of the flesh ; we cannot put 
old heads on young shoulders; and 
one man is born with a silver spoon in 
his mouth, aud another with a wooden 
ladle. 


Demanding pardon from the many, 
and applause from the few, for our 
wegotisin, we resume : 






The Old Man and the Chree Striplings. 


A man of eighty years was planting trees :— 
“Ha! hal” laughed out three striplings from the village : 


“ Planting at eighty ! 


Had his task been tillage, 
Or building houses, or aught else you please, 
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The folly might have passed as less worth noting ;— 
But—planting trees! He must indeed be doting! 
Why, in the name of all the gods, old neighbour, 
What fruit can such as you expect to gather 
From this ridiculous and driftless labour ? 
You who already are a great grand-father ! 
What! do you think to rival in his years 
Methusaleh ? For shame! Do penance rather 
For your past errors! Mourn your sins with tears! 
Abandon hopes and plans that so ill suit your 
Age and grey hairs! Give over looking wildly 
Out through the vista of a boundless Future ! 
All these are but for us, and such as we.” 
“ They are not even for you,” replied the old man mildly. 
“ Youth may be just as near Eternity 
As Age. What, though the pitfalls of Existence 
Be overspread with flowers in lieu of snows, 
Who shall foremeasure the brief distance 
Between this dim dream's birth and close ? 
The wingéd bolts of Death are swilt to strike 
Life in its dawning as decline ; 
The pallid Parc play their game alike 
With your days and with mine. 
Who knows which of us four shall be the one 
To gaze last on the glory of the sun? 
Molest me not, then. Leave me to employ 
The hours that yet remain to me. I love 
To think my great-grand-children will enjoy 
The shade and shelter of this embryo grove, 
Meantime I live, I breathe, and I may even 
Share for some years to come the gifts of Heaven. 
Alas! even I may see the Morning-light 
Rise more than once, young men! upon your graves.” 
The Old Man spake a truth which Time revealed. 
Boating, soon after, on a stormy night, 
One of these youths was buried in the waves ; 
A second was cut off upon the battle-field ; 
The third fell ill; and in four fleeting weeks 
His bier was dressed with Death's pale plumes : 
So died the three—thus early fated ! 
And, while the tears rolled down his cheeks, 
The Old Man graved upon their tombs 
The story I have here narrated. 


And bow well, yet how unpretendingly, 


it is narratedf We do not miss a 
word and would not obliterate one. 
How natural the thougitless ridicule 
of the young men! How just, yet 
how mild and philosophical, the rebuke 
administered by the octogenarian ! 
What pathos in the simple statement 
of the deaths at the close ; and how 


vividly the interesting picture of Old 
Mortality, chisel in hand, at work 
upon the tombstones, rises before us! 
We feel we could transfer it this mo- 
ment to canvass with the happiest 
effect, if the arts were but encouraged 
in Ireland as they ought to be. 

As, however, they are not, we pass 
on to No. VIII. 


Vill. 
Che Bold Dragoon, 


Once in a merry tavern in Brabant 

A jolly dozen of dragoons were boasting _ 

Of their past feats in many a Flemish hosting. 
“ How, now,” at length cried one, “friend Gaspar !—can't 
You brush your memory up, and give us some 


Exploit of yours?” 


The query was addressed 


To a dragoon who had as yet been dumb. 
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“0,” answered Gaspar, “I am silent, lest 
You might suppose me lying, or might call 
Me braggart.”  “ No, no, no!—we won't!” cried all. 
“ Well, then, the time we lay in camp near Seville 
I~—I—” Ay!’—hear him! Gaspar Schnapps for ever !”— 
“TI cut ten troopers’ legs off—clean and clever !” 
“ Their legs !” cried six or eight—* Why, what the devil !— 
“ What made you cut their legs off, pr’ythee, brother?” 
“ What made me cut their legs off?” echoed t’other. 
“ Ay !—had you cut their heads off, then, in truth, 
You would have ta’en the right mode to astound them.” 
“O, but, you see,” said Schnapps, “the fact is—I— 


1839.] 


I—couldn't cut their heads off."—* No !—and why ? 
“ Because,” responded the redoubted youth, 
“ Their heads had been cut off before I found them !” 


Call you that a fable, Gellert? Why, 
man, it is as flat burglary as ever was 
committed —upon the storehouse of 
Peter Pindar! But we furgot—you 
had the pas of the Doctor in point of 
time. We acquit you, then, of wilful 
and corrupt plagiarism ; but whom 
does your Bold Dragoon improve, or 
what does he reprove? You are as 
bold as he. De te fabula narratur :— 
have it so, since you chuse: but 
where is your moral? No tricks on 
translators, if you please. You may 
deal with the public according to your 
fancy ; but for us, we trust that we 
bave not studied Sanchoniathon, Ma- 


netho, Berosus, Ocellus Lucanus, and 
Green-spectacled Jenkinson, to no 
manner of purpose whatever. We 
have read Vishnu Sarma as well as Joe 
Miller; take that with you. If you 
again inveigle us, we vow to stop 
short, and never more, through all the 
centuries of eternity, to overset ano- 
ther page of your poetry. It is horri- 
ble, outrageous, excruciating, and, let 
us add, in some degree unpleasant, for 
an individual of our encyclopediacal 
knowledge and terrific stupidity to be 
imposed upon so grossly. So now, 
look to yourself and your Irish celeb- 
Forewarned is furearmed. 


rity. 
Ix, 


Che Wappy Wusbanv. 


One day Josefo fell in love with Frances ; 
And really Frances was a lovely girl : 
Her lips were coral, her eyes stars, teeth pearl, 
Etcetera: but alas! it somehow chances 
That loveliest girls are slowest oft at loving : 
Jos had an opportunity of proving 
This melancholy truth for one, for though he 
Ceased not, three years, besieging and beseeching 
The damsel’s favor, he still failed of reaching 
Her granite heart ;—alack-a-day, poor Joey! 
What therefore did he do ?—O, Tyrant Cupid! 
Thy slaves ure blind as thou and much more stupid, 
But must they sacrifice their souls to thee ? 
Josefo journeyed to the Witches’ Fountain, 
That wondrous cauldron on the Blocksberg Mountain, 
And there he raised the devil bodily, 
And regularly signed a solemn paction 
To serve him twenty years in t’other life 
If Lucifer could win him for his wife 
The maiden that he loved to dire distraction. 
The devil therefore set about the business, 
And plied the girl with dances and romances, 
And philtres in the shape of gifts aud glances, 
And left her brain in such a state of dizziness 
That when her love-sick swain one morn proposed, 
She blushed and smiled—and so the affair was closed, 
And both were married. 
































Shall come to terins anon.” 





























A right good satire this, we shall 
take the liberty of believing, on fickle 
husbands. Elsewhere, indeed, Gellert 
is equally severe upon shrews. It is 
to be hoped that he was a quiet family- 
man, and had no Blue Chamber in his 
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This piece of mouldy bread smells a 
little of the lamp. Our belief is that it 
acquired its mouldiness by lying a 
month or so in the Professor's own 
coat-pocket. What scullion, in fact, 
would have suffered it to remain’ ina 

antry ? Some such monstrous fiction 
is always resorted to when rich widows 
are to be satirised. If Madam von 
Ingottstick had transferred a ton of her 
gold to Gellert we should have heard 
nothing of the mouldy loaf: the beg- 
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Five or six weeks alter 
Jos met the devil walking in the street.* 
“ Well, Josef,—is your happiness complete ?” 
Enquired the Black Prince with a burst of laughter. 
“Twill be,” responded Jos, “ on one condition.” 

The devil took a pinch of sulphur-snaif’ ; 

“ What, Jus!” said he, “ have not I done enough ? 
«“ D'ye mean to bore me with some fresh commission ?” 
«’ Twill benefit yourself,” suggested Joey.” 
“ Ah!” cried the other,—* will it though ? 


X. 


Che Charitable 


Thrice noble is the man that shares his treasure 
Alike with burgher as with boor! 
Thrice happy is the man whose highest pleasure 


* «In this yeare the deville was seene publicklie walkyinge in the streetes of 
Berlin.” Vide Motto to Hoffmann’s Eliziere des Teufels, 


If so we 
Quoth Josef, “ Listen ! 


“ You know I[ am sworn to serve you twenty years” — 
“ Ay, ay,”—and Satan’s eyes began to glisten. 

“ For granting Fanny to my prayers and tears” — 
“ True,” said the devil, “and you scemed happy then.” 
“Well, now,” quoth Josef, “take her back aguin, 
And I will be your cavalier servente 
For forty years in hell instead of twenty !” 


house. If his wife ever knocked him 
down with the dripping-pan, we trust 
that his worst retort was the shewing 
her up ina fable. 


Whom has he shewn up in the fol- 
lowing ? 





Row. 





Poor! 


Von Ingottstick the merchant died, and, dying, 
Bequeathed his wife ten ton of gold. 
“ Ah! now that I have wealth,” she murmured, sighing, 


“T'll belp the Destitute and Old.” 


Blest is the heart that gentle Pity touches! 

Just then before her lattice came 
oor old woe-worn man, who, on his crutches, 
egged a small almsgift from the dame. 


Nor begged in vain :—her charity unsleeping 
Told her the Hungry must be fed : 

She went, and fetched him from the pantry, weeping, 
A stone-stule piece of mouldy bread ! 


garman would have got a plate of toast 
and butter. But then the story would 
have lacked its epigrammatic point, or 
else some other rich widow should have 
fallen the sacrifice. Verily, we get at 
truth and fable by strange channels in 
this world, 

Gellert was a reader of Addison, and 
has taken from the Spectator and put 
into bad verse the following story, which 
we put into worse : 


» 





Gellert’s Tales and Fables. 
XI. 
Che Felon. 


A London Surgeon was one day engaged 
In—what in England is a common thing— 
Driving a bargain with a cut-throat caged 
(Id est, in Newgate) and condemned to swing, 
About his body. ‘“ Three pound ten !” exclaimed 
The gallows-bird, who though a slight, stale, meagre 
Chip of Humanity’s great block, was eager 
To line his purse ;—* You ought to be ashamed 
To treat a gentleman so ungenteelly ! 
Come! make it ten bobs more, and though ’tis really 
Quite a dead bargain, you shall have the bacon !” 
The Surgeon shook his head ; but though his head was shaken, 
Himself was not. “ My friend,” said he, that’s what 
You would yourself call, Coming it too neat : 
You're not worth half the money.” On the spot 
A second felon started to his feet. 
“T say,” vociferated he, “ Old Sawbones! 
D'ye see me? Here am I, big-limbed and stout : 
What say you? Fork five yellow shiners out, 
And you shall chop my bloody head and raw bones !” 
“ Ay, ay, you are something,” said the Surgeon, “truly : 
Good limbs, fine lungs—cut off too in your bloom— 
A splendid subject for the lecture-room— 
Done !” and he counted out the guineas duly. 


But oh! the silly ways in which one’s money goes! 
Jack very coolly thrust his ill-got gains 
Some two feet deep into his breeches-pocket, 
Then putting up his thumb before his nose 
And looking libraries, cried, “ Diddled, blockhead ! 
My sentence is, That I be hanged in chains!” 


The style and matter of our next remind us less of Lufontaine than Florian. 


XII. 
Che Casket. 


A present came from Osman Pasha, resident 

At Istambol, to Abdul-Nubiz, Sheikh 
[A Sheikh, enquiring reader, is a President 

Of Dervishes] in Araby, one week, 

Or rather day [See how the rhyme coerces 
Us manufacturers of middling verses !] 
It was a casket filled with gems and rings, 

Emeralds and diamond stones and richest rubies. 
Who would have thought that all those precious things 

Were destined for the prince and pink of boobies ? 
Yet so it was: thus ran the Pasha’s letter :— 

“ We greet thee, Venerable Abdul-Nubiz, 

And wish thee an abundant stock of health, 
Great length of shadow, and, in lieu of wealth, 
A Paradise hereafter, which is better. 

This box of jewels comes from Us to thee, 

But thou shalt not retain it : thou shalt seek 
The greatest fool that breathes on land or sea, 
And him bestow it on.” The Pasha’s pleasure, 
Once notified, was law. Armed with his treasure, 

According, the very learned Sheikh 
Set out to seek his fool. As men 

Are pretty numerous in the East 

Fools must of course be rather plenty ; 
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Nine persons out of every ten 
Might struggle for the prize at least ; 
Perhaps nineteen of every twenty. 
What lots the wandering wondering Dervish met! 
All sorts, Greeks, Moslems, Guebres, Jews! 
In fact his only puzzle was to choose : 
However, he postponed his choice as yet. 
Our traveller traversed many climes, 
Sailed cast and west, went south and north, 
And felt disposed at sundry times 
To draw his glittering burden forth 
And hand it to his nearest neighbour 
For some stupendous piece of folly. 
At last, fatigued from all his labour, 
He reached the mighty Istamboli, 
Where dwelt his friend, the Pasha Osman. 
The Sheikh took up his lodging with a clothesman. 
It happened that a gay procession, 
Preceded by the Grand Signior, 
Was at the moment in progression, 
And passed before the tailor’s door 
With flutes and horns and kettle-drums : 
“ Ha!” eried the tailor—* there he comes !” 
The Sheikh looked out. “ Pray what's the matter ?°— 
“What! don’t you know? Our Grand Vizier 
Has lost his head !”"—* But why this clatter 
And exultation 7’—* Thrice a year 
The same thing happens, when a Grand 
Vizier is bowstrung,” said the hest. 
* Ah!” quoth the Sheikh, “J understand! 
But who will fill the vacant post ?”— 
“Tis given already to the Three-tailed Basha, 
His Highness, the Illustrious Osman Pasha!” 
“ And he bas taken it ?’—* Ay, sure, and wrangled 
To gain it !"—* What! though certain to be strangled ?” 
“ Pooh!” suid the tailor, “ that’s a moment's job ; 
Besides it yields diversion to the mob !” 
The Sheikh had heard enough. He sallied out, 
And sought the new Vizier. “ Ah, worthy Sheikh! 
I greet you,” suid his Highness. “ Well, no doubt 
Your toil is over ; you at last have found 
The fool you travelled far and wide to seek ” 
“ My lord,” said other, bowing to the ground ; 
As much perhaps to hide his sneers as shyness, 
“I have ;” and taking from its sattin-padded 
Receptacle the box of gems, he added— 
“ Permit me to present this 4o Your Highness /” 


We have opened the volume just a nearer inspection we take it to be 
now at a neat engraving of a Dresden Nantz brandy; but no matter. Is he 
theatre and a man upon the stage hold- singing a chanson d boire? Let us as- 
ing a bottle of porter in his hand. On certain, 


XIII. 


Che Bottle Conjuror. 


Von Dunder, a magician of renown, 

Had posted bills and placards through the town, 

Offering to shew the devil in a bottle 

Which was to be no bigger than a pottle. 

Of course the announcement caused a strong sensation. 
All was amazement—eagerness—delight— 

“ The devil!” was the general exclamation, 
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“ The devil in a bottle! 


Gellert’s Tales and Fables. 


What a sight !” 


“T’d give my eyes to get behind the scenes 
And see him raise the devil!” said one wight. 
“ T'll see the devil, though I die of fright,” 


A second cried, 


“La! don’t you think he means,” 


The ladies asked, “ to cork the bottle tight ?” 
In short, old, young, sick, healthy, married, single, 
Were seen to run, aud rush, and meet, and mingle, 
Declaiming, raving, questioning and answering, 
Concerning this new stroke of necromancering, 
Invented by the marvellous Von Dunder ; 

And all, of every rank and either gender, 
Agreed in calling it the hugest wonder 

Wrought since the epoch of the Witch of Endor. 


The eventful night arrived ; and you may guess 
The house had not a vacant inch of ground : 
Tremendous was the throng—intense the press— 

And though each ticket was a golden guilder 
The congregated multitude soon found 
The theatre too small, and groaned the builder ! 


At length out stepped the Conjuror. 


He bowed, 


Amid the uproarious greetings of the crowd, 
And, holding up a bottle in his hand, he 
Addressed them thus—* Respected gentlefolks ! 


This bottle here contains—three pints of brandy | 


ho 


“ How !—brandy !” was the cry, “ What! is’t a hoax ?” 


“ By no means,” quoth the Conjuror. 


“ But list! 


Here be three pints of brandy !"—* Come! no bam !"— 
“ Now, my good people, I, Von Dunder, am, 
And swear to be, as long as I exist, 


A " « What ? 


Goon! 


” 


« A staunch tee-to-ta-list ; 


And so, you mind, I cannot wet my throttle 
With any of this stuff!"—* Ah! Bah!” cried all, 
And fierce and stormy grew the general call,— 


“ No humbug ! 


Shew the devil in a bottle! 


You have pledged your promise, and we know what's what !” 
“ Just so; 1 am come to that, you understand,” 
Replied Von Dunder, “and I needn't shrink ; 
For when a thirsty dog like me has got 
A bottle full of brandy in his hand 
The devil's in it if he cannot drink !” 


What, Gellert !— What ! another an- 
ticipatory Peter-Pindarism ? Then, 
sir, es ist um Sie geschehn, it is all over 
with you; you have dished yourself. 
All the water in the Liffey, distributed 
into wash-hand basins—all the trun- 
cheon soaps in Sackville-street would 
not purify you. Hic niger est—we at- 
tach the label to your brow—you are 
black— 


“To that complexion have you come at last.” 


We abandon you—we turn you up— 
we fling you down—we cast you from 
us as Lear cast Goneril—we place you 
high upon a dusty shelf—there 


To lie in cold oblivion, and to——roost.” 


You have repeatedly disregarded the 
principles established by Quintilian 
and illustrated by La Motte—and you 
shall pay the penalty. We remember 
the vow we have registered. Ours is 
the stern determination of Bethlem 
Gabor when he thrust St. Leon into 
the dungeon to woo, upon an empty 
stomach, 


* Silence and Darkness, solemn sisters, twins !"’ 


We now close your volume with six 
and thirty seals of black wax, each 
bearing the impression of a Gorgon’s 
head. And the volume so closed let 
no Irishman henceforth open, 


®uoth 


Tue Out-anp-OvuTeEr. 
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STANDARD BOOK FOR THE COUNTY TREASURERS OF IRELAND.* 


WE are happy to find that the sciences 
of political economy and of statistics 
are at length beginning to make their 
way into Ireland, and that a more ge- 
neral knowledge is diffused of those 
principles that regulate, not only our 
internal relations, but also our com- 
mercial intercourse with foreign na- 
tions. The science of statistics is to 
the political economist and legislator, 
what natural history is to the mechani- 
cal philosopher and to the chemist. 
It collects, arranges, compares, and 
classifies for them the materials which 
form the basis of their respective sci- 
ences. It does not profess to investi- 
gate causes, to reason on probable 
results, nor to unfold those general 
principles which should govern our 
labaies or commercial enactments ; 
but it collects and arranges those facts 
which constitute the materials by which 
we may arrive at correct conclusions 
respecting our social and political go- 
vernment. 

Considered under this point of view, 
the standard or model beok which Mr. 
Kingsley has caused to be printe ‘d for 
the information of the County Trea- 
surers of Ire ‘land, is a most valuable 
gift to the science of statistics. It 
suggests important improvements in 
the classification and arrangement of 
grand jury taxation and expenditure, 
by the adoption of which the County 
Treasurers of Ireland, instead of the 
confused and imperfect books, which 
they at present print after each assize, 
for the information of the contrac- 
tors and rate-payers, will now be en- 
abled to present the fiscal details of 
their several counties in a manner far 
more comprehensive and perspicuous. 
The model book also contains various 
additions to the grand jury statistics, 
which do not form a part of the books 
now published by the County Trea- 
surers. The value of Mr. Kingsley’s 
book does not, however, rest here; it 
classes and arranges the taxation and 
expenditure of a county in such a man- 
ner, that we have be fore us at one view 
the amount of each and every depart- 
ment, separately, brought before us ; sO 
that when this model “be 0k is adopte: 1 
by the different County Treasurers, 
which, we doubt not, will soon be the 
case, we shull then be enabled to as- 
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statistical tables. 


certain and to compare the expendi. 
ture of one county with that of another, 
and see how much was laid out on 
roads, hospitals, bridges, &c. ; the ex. 
penses of witnesses attending on cri- 
minal trials; the debt which a county 
owes to government, an important 
piece of information whic h no tre: sure 
er’s book now affords ; the loss incurred 
for malicious i injuries to property, and 
the expense of the police, &c. so as to 
have a knowledge of the relative cost 
of these various items, not alone as 
compared with each other in any pare 
ticular county, but also as when com- 
pared with similar items in other coun- 
ties. A treasurer’s book such as this is, 
would also afford to parliament various 
knowledge of the fiscal detuils of a 
county, w hich it has now no means of 
acquiring. In addition to this, Mr. 
Kingsley’s model book contains various 
statistical tables, exhibiting the amount 
and character of crime, malicious in- 
jury to property, the returns of coron- 
ers, including the verdicts of the juries, 
the county debts account, &e. A 
volume of statistics collated from the 
county books, constructed on this mo- 
del, would afford to the legislature far 
more accurate and authentic informa- 
tion on these several heads, than is 
now obtained through the medium of 
returns; in fact, the general adoption 
of this book would supe rsede, ina great 
measure, the necessity of moving for 
various returns altogether, it being 
proposed by Mr. Kingsley that this 
volume should be printed, so as to be 
in the hands of the Irish members on 
the opening of the session, as it would 
contain within itself all the required 
information ; and being published and 
circulated through the several counties, 
it would not venture to suppress or to 
misrepresent what had occurred, 
Strange to say, Mr. Kingsley has 
met with every difficulty, and every 
obstacle has been thrown in his way, 
in carrying his useful surgestions into 
effect. All his overtures were received 
with coldness by the several grand 
juries, before whom they were laid; 
and we understand that some of them 
were under the erroneous impression 
that Mr. Kingsley was endeavouring 
tu promote some sinister measure for 
the nen whilst le was in truth 


By Jeffries Kingsley, 
4to. pp. 70, and several 
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conferring a great national benefit, and 
without any concomitant emolument 
or remuneration to himself. The result 
has fully proved how fallacious were 
these iinpressions, and has shown that 
however the barefaced system of job- 
bing, pursued by the Irish government 
and their efforts to convert every thing 
into a source of patronage, may have 
justified such a supposition in the mind 
of a grand juror towards the castle, to 
our author it does not apply. In fact, 
the mode of placing the state of crime 
before the public, as proposed by him, 
would have completely put aside those 
mystified and garbled statements, which 
Lord Normanby was not ashamed to 
put forward in his place in the House 
of Lords. 

Mr. Kingsley, receiving no counte- 
nance from the different granil juries, 
was at length happily led to submit his 
standard book to the Royal Dublin 
Society, of which he is a member. It 
was by that body referred to a special 
committee, consisting almost altogether 
of grand jurors, who entered into a 
minute investigation of the various de- 
tails, respecting the fiscal administra- 
tion of the counties, and of the County 
Treasurer's books. The following is 


the report made to the socicty, drawn 


up, we presume, by the pen of Doctor 
Meyler, its chairman; and it is re- 
markable for the variety of matter, 
condensed and lucidly arranged, in so 
small a compass : 


« At a meeting of the Royal Dublin 
Society, for the promotion of husbandry 
and other useful arts in Ireland, at their 
house, Kildare-street, on Thursday, De- 
cember 22nd, 1836, Sir Robert Shaw, 
Bart. V. P. in the chair, 

“Doctor Meyler presented a report 
from the Committee of Accounts, ap- 
pointed to consider Mr. Kingsley’s pro- 
posed statistical arrangement, for an uni- 
form system in the expenditure by grand 
juries of Ireland. 

««* Your committee, in pursuance of the 
reference of the 17th November last, 
have had several conferences with Mr. 
Kingsley on his new system of grand jury 
accounts; and having maturely considered 
the subject, they are now enabled to lay 
before the society the following report : 

«+ Every one is aware that in addition 
to the parliamentary taxation, a grand 
jury levy is imposed on the several coun- 
ties in Ireland; and that after each assize 
a book is published by each county, afford- 
ing the particulars of this taxation, the 
presentments, the unexecuted contracts, 
and the treasurer's accounts. 
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«“« Mr. Kingsley laid before the com- 
mittee the books of nearly all the counties 
of Ireland, and on a careful examination 
of them, we in the first place have to 
observe, that they follow no uniform sys- 
tem, as compared with each other, and 
that they differ not alone in their arrange- 
ment, but also in the nature and amount 
of the information which they afford. 

*©* Some county books set forth the 
taxes levied in the form of APpPLOTMENT 
TaBLes ; they give also the presentments, 
the unexecuted contracts, and the trea- 
surer’s account; others give no applot- 
ment tables; some omit the unexecuted 
contracts; and others do not publish the 
accounts of the treasurer. 

«¢ Your committee will now observe 
on the manner in which the different 
county books detail the grand jury pro- 
ceedings, and in the first place they have 
to remark, that in so important a ques- 
tion as the taxation of the county, very 
few of these books afford precise informa- 
tion. Some contain regular applotment 
tables, including the number of acres, and 
acreable rates of each barony, but omit 
the arrears and treasurer's warrants. In 
others the number of acres in each barony 
is given, but not the acreable rates; 
whilst some give the acreable rates, but 
not the number of acres. Other books 
merely mention the gross amount of the 
taxes on each barony, and some county 
books actually give no applotment tables 
whatsoever, 

“« The PRESENTMENTS constitute the 
next division of a county book. Under 
this head are comprehended the different 
sums paid by the county treasurer, under 
the direction of the grand jury. 

«©¢ These presentments admit of two 
divisions. _ In the one, is the precise 
amount for contracts, which have been 
duly executed and accounted for. In the 
other may be included the ready-money 
expenditure for prisoners, and other con- 
tingencies ; the expenses of whieh can- 
not, in the first instance, be accurately 
ascertained, and for which a conjectural 
sum is presented, which in general leaves 
a surplus in the hands of the treasurer. 

«“« The presentments, as given in the 
county books, are totally deficient in ar- 
rangement. Presentments for roads, 
hospitals, bridges, prisons, dispensaries, 
and malicious injuries, &c. are promiscu- 
ously set forward; and appear again and 
again in different pages of the books, 
opposing great difficulties in the way of 
reference and classification, 

“ «In general the county books give 
the amount of the presentments in regu- 
lar columns, in some the sums are added 
up; in others this is omitted. In some 
there are no columns toreceive the amount 
of the different presentments; and those 
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who seek for information on this matter, 
must search through all the presentments, 
extract the several amounts, item by item, 
and add them up, 

“«« The contracts entered into by the 
grand jury, and which have not been ful- 
filled on the part of the contractor, form 
the third division of a county book. These 
are called UNDISCHARGERD OR RESPITED 
Queries. These should, in a most es- 
pecial manner, be precisely put forth, in- 
asmuch as the money to discharge these 
contracts has been levied off the county, 
and paid to the treasurer at least two 
days before the assizes, 

“« The contracts, when not regularly 
accounted for before the grand jury, are 
not presented for, and the money levied 
for their discharge remains in the hands 
of the treasurer. This balance, accord- 
ing to the usage of different counties, 
may so remain, in whole or part, for one 
or more years; and on referring to par- 
liamentary returns, we find that the 
amount held by the different treasurers 
varies from blank to £16 000, 

«+ This renders it the more necessary, 
that the county should be enabled to as- 
certain what contracts have been executed 
and paid for, and what balance remains 
in the treasurer's hands for contracts un- 
fulfilled; and yet there is no part of a 
county book which opposes so many dif- 
ficulties to inquiry, arising chiefly from 
the manner in which the undischarged 
queries are mixed up with the applot- 
ments, the presentments, and the trea- 
surer’s accounts, 

«¢ Tue Treasurer’s Account is the 
fourth and last division of a county book. 
In some county books it is given sepa- 
rately and in detail, with a regular ba- 
lance sheet; the balance to be carried 
forward to the ensuing assize. In others 
the treasurer’s account as viven, affords 
no detailed information of the disburse- 
ments of the county, but appears merely 
in the form of a balance sheet, consisting 
of a few items. 

« « Some treasurers specifically mention 
the surplus arising from the undischarged 
queries in their balance sheet; others do 
not; and when this is omitted, it is in 
all cases difficult, and in some impossible, 
to ascertain how the treasurer stands 
with the county. Some books give no 
treasurer’s account, nor even a balance 
sheet. 

‘“«« Your committee, in thus observing 
on the treasurer's accounts, beg leave to 
add, that they do not in the least possible 
degree, mean to question their accuracy, 
or to insinuate that they are incorrect, 
because they have been confusedly and 
imperfectly given or altogether withheld; 
and they are aware that they are in all 


cases investigated by the grand jury. But 
they feel themselves warranted in saying, 
that it is due alike to the grand jury and 
to the public, that the treasurer's accounts 
should be precise, clear, and compreben- 
sive; and that each county is entitled to 
expect from the proper authorities, a full 
and accurate detail of its taxation and 
expenditure. 

«The model of — county book, sub. 
mitted to the committee by Mr. Kingsley, 
is free from the defects already enume- 
rated, and possesses also many peculiar 
excellencies; and its admirable arrange. 
ment affords many facilities for obtaining 
a great variety of valuable and statistical 
information. In Mr. Kingsley’s bovk 
there is a table exhibiting, under one view, 
regularly arranged, the entire expenditure 
and revenue of the county. Were the 
different grand juries to adopt this book, 
the aggregate of these tables would con- 
stitute a statistical document, affording to 
parliament far more precise and accurate 
information than it now receives from 
the returns annually made to it by the 
county treasurers, 

«« Anrnony Meyier, Chairman.”’ 

« Resolved— That this report be print- 
ed in the minutes: and that the table 
annexed to it be printed as an appendix to 
the proceedings.” —( Appendix, No. IL.) | 


Our readers will see from the fore- 
going report, how much such a work, 
as the one now under consideration, 
was required; and that it is not an 
overcharged statement on the part of 
the Dublin Society, is evident from 
this fact, that though it went the rounds 
of the metropolitan and provincial 
press, inno one instance has its accu- 
racy been impeached. 

‘The different improvements sug- 
gested by our author, and referred to 
in the report of the Royal Dublin 
Society, do not admit of being specially 
detailed in a publication such as ours, 
To be appreciated, the model book 
itself must be referred to, and compared 
with the various county treasurer's books 
as they are now, and have hitherto been, 
printed, 

The grand jury system is perhaps 
one of the most complicated depart- 
ments of the public service, It con- 
tains not less thun thirty-one distinct 
branches of expenditure ; and the poor 
rates, now about to be added, will form 
another most important item, which, in 
an eminent degree, will require to be 
fully and lucidly put forward in the 
county treasurer’s hooks, 

There is perhaps nothing more cal- 
culated to show the necessity and value 
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of the improvements now proposed to 
be effected in the county treasurer's 
books, than the singular fact, that even 
up to the present time, not one of the 
treasurer's books of the thirty-two 
counties give, in a distinct round sum, 
the debt which a county owes to the 
government. 

To the clear understanding of this, 
it is necessary to state, that when a 

rison or any other public edifice is to 
he erected, the money for that purpose 
isadvanced by the government; the mo- 
ney so borrowed to enable the county to 
meet this immediate and large outlay, 
instead of being refunded at once, is 
repaid by half yearly instalments, until 
the debt is liquidated. These items 
are technically called government ad- 
vances; from two to five of which are 
usually in course of repayment in each 
county. 

A practical man of business would 
expect to find, in evefty county book, a 
simple and distinct account, setting 
forth the original sum borrowed, to 
what purpose it had been applied, the 
proportions of the sum which had been 
discharged, and the amount of debt 
which the county owed on these trans- 
actions. 

In the model book there is a distinct 
formula, where all the details of the 
several sums due by a county to the 
government, are minutely and accurately 
given. It, of course, could not be ex- 
pected, nor indeed wished, that we 
should advert more circumstantially 
than we have already done, to these 
several matters of fiscal arrangement, 
and we shall confine our remaining 
observations to what relates to the sta- 
tistics of crime. 

It will, however, be in the first in- 
stance necessary to lay before our 
readers the sources froin which the 
criminal returns are now made to par- 
liament. These returns proceed from 
five different quarters. From the in- 
spector-generals of prisons, in their 
prison reports; from the clerks of the 
crown and of the peace, in their com- 
mittal returns; aud from the petty 
sessions benches; from the crown 
solicitors who attend the assize courts 
to prosecute offenders; and lastly from 
the police. We shall now proceed 
serialim with each, commencing with 
the returns from the inspectors-general 
of prisons, 

By the 7th Geo. IV. chap. 74, sec. 
67, “ The clerks of the crown for the 
assize court, and the clerks of the peace 
of the quarter sessions courts, are re- 
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quired to furnish the inspectors of prisons 
of every county, couuty of a city, and 
county of a town, with a complete 
schedule of the several prisoners brought 
to trial, at such assizes, and at each 
and every quarter sessions, according 
to a form to be furnished to them by 
the inspectors-general of prisons, to 
make a general statement from such 
returns for the whole year.” 

It may be necessary to inform some 
of our readers, that England, Scotland, 
and Ireland furnish returns which are 
annually laid before parliament, and 
which are published by order of the 
House of Commons. The books of 
the two former are entitled “ Criminal 
Offenders,” that of the latter “ Prison 
Reports.” The prison reports of lre- 
land profess to follow the same uniform 
system with the criminal offenders of 
England and Scotland. The number 
of offenders who are imprisoned or 
bailed before the assize and quarter 
session courts, and those who are 
summurily convicted before the petty 
sessions tribunals are also inserted in 
the prison reports. A page is allocated 
to each of the thirty-two counties, and 
to the eight grand jury cities, in which 
separate assizes are held. Ninety-five 
ditferent species of crime are enume- 
rated in euch page, with the convictions, 
the sentences, the commutations of 
punishment, and various other particu. 
lars too numerous to be here detailed. 

The prison reports of the inspectors- 
general are in many respects defective. 
All the free pardons are not inserted, 
For example, in the prison reports for 
1836, one hundred and ninety pardons 
were alone inserted for the whole of 
Ireland; whereas it appears from a 
parliamentary return, obtained by Ser- 
geant Jackson, that several hundred 
convicts were liberated in that year by 
the summary mandate of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. It appears from the same re- 
ports, that only 24 convicts were par- 
doned in Tipperary ; whereas from a 
return, moved for by the same gentle- 
man, it was stated that 124 convicts 
were let loose again, upon Tipperary 
alone, by Lord Normanby, and even 
without their being required to give 
bail, with the exception of three only. 

Such discrepancies as these destroy 
all faith in the accuracy of such reports, 
and one would be led to believe, from 
the suppression of the extraordinary 
number of pardons, made without even 
reference to the usual authorities on 
such occasions, that His Excellency 
was unwilling, that, the reckless use he 
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made of his delegated prerogative of 
mercy, should see the light. Such an 
overwhelming and unprecedented ex- 
ercise of it on such occasions, was in 
an eminent degree calculated to render 
the country more lawless, and to add 
to its enormities by letting such a num- 
ber of convicted felons loose upon so- 
ciety, and coupled with his reply to the 
memorial of the magistrates of Tip- 
perary, it naturally led the ignorant 
and lawless to suppose that Lord Nor- 
manby was hostile to the Protestant 
gentry, and favourable to the system 
that the peasantry and the priests were 
pursuing. 

The “ Prison Reports” of Ireland are 
alsoextremely complicated. Inthe“ Cri- 
minal Offenders” of England and Scot- 
land, the offenders who come under the 
cognizance of the several tribunals are 
separately and distinctly classed, which 
enables the reader at one glance to 
ascertain whut offences are grievous 
and what are not. In the prison re- 
ports of Ireland they are all mixed up 
confusedly together; the consequence 
of which is, that the minor offences 
which are tried at the inferior tri- 
bunals, are lumped up or huddled to- 
gether with those more grave offences, 
tried in the assize courts, and which 
are punished by death or transporta- 
tion for life. Consequently the num- 
ber of offenders does not afford an ac- 
curate return of the real nature of the 
crimes that are committed. 

In the debate already alluded to in 
the House of Lords, arising out of the 
motion of the Earl of Roden, the Lord 
Lieutenant was enabled to avail him- 
self of this defect, in comparing the 
relative amount of crime in Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

On that memorable occasion Lord 
Mulgrave endeavoured to my stify the 
subject, by entering into a calculation 
of the comnarative amount of crime in 
England, Wales, and in Ireland respec- 
tively—thereby fancying he would de- 
monstrate the happy state of tranquillity 
to which Ireland is restored under his 
administration. 

It is, therefore, absolutely necessary 
in coming to a true consideration of 
the real criminal condition of a country, 
that the grievous offences should be 
separated from the minor ones, as they 
are in England, in order that the re- 
sults of the trials of the respective tri- 
bunals may be compared with each other. 
It is the more essentially necessary, 
that in this instance, the precedent of 


“the criminal offenders” in England 
should be followed in Ireland, more 
particularly as such a variety of paltry 
subterfuges have been resorted to by 
the present government to conceal the 
actual amount of crime. 

There is another very suspicious 
circumstance, that in the prison reports 
for 1837, the usual summary of the 
number of offenders in the several 
counties and cities are not placed in 
juxta-position with their population, so 
as to inform us of the amount of crime 
in the different purts of Ireland, as 
contrasted with the number of their 
inhabitants. 

In the prison reports for 1837, the 
population of the different counties 
and cities in Ireland, is altogether 
omitted ; the numerical account of the 
different offenders being alone given, 
In consequence of this omission, should 
any future debate ensue on the relative 
amount of crime in Great Britain and 
Ireland, we should not have the means 
of arriving at accurate results, the 
House of Lords might, by some petti- 
fogging jugglery, be mystified as it was 
before. We fully concur in the im- 
portant suggestion put forward by our 
author—viz. that the criminal calendar 
should form a part of the treasurer's 
county book, As it is now, the criminal 
calendar is handed to the judge of 
assize by the clerk of the crown. In 
some counties it is printed, in others it 
is only handed up in MS. It is sub- 
sequently sent to the inspectors of 

risons, and to the Irish secretary. 
Without casting any imputation on 
those whose subsequent duty it may be 
to prepare these returns for parliament, 
it would be doubtless more satisfactory 
to the country, and remove any pre- 
text for imputation, if this criminal 
calendar were printed in the county- 
book. The expense of printing an ad- 
ditional page would be infinitely over- 
balanced by the publicity which it 
would afford, and by its forcing, as it 
were, the attention of the country 
gentlemen to the criminal condition of 
their county ; and also setting before 
them the names and locality of the 
offenders ; it would also be, on many 
occasions, a useful reference. The 
shame, also, of having their names 
printed in the book and circulated in the 
county, might deter those, not reck- 
lessly hardened in crime, from the 
future commission of it. 

In considering the publication of the 
criminal calendar in the county book 
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as a means of repressing crime, there dition of the country is in an eminent 
is another point put forward by our degree increased by this omission. 
author that we shall here notice. Mr. It is clear also, that by the present 
Kingsley suggests that the account of system the several counties have not 
the estreats and recognizances should the means of testing the accuracy of 
be also published in the county book. these returns. The papers of the 
It is of the first importance that the clerks of the crown and of the peace 
names of these defaulters should forma are locked up in the bureau of the 
part of this public document ; and so secretary, and should it be the interest 
far from their number being an objec- of the government either to suppress 
tion to their being inserted, the more or to exaggerate the amount of crime, 
numerous they are, the greater is the it is in the power of the secretary to 
necessity for their being printed. The give what colouring he chooses to the 
rigid public scrutiny which will thereby criminal condition of the country. 
be obtained, must gradually lessen the Another defect of the committals re- 
number of defaulters, for the difficulty turn is, that the crimes are not classed, 
of obtaining bail would thereby be in- so as to place before us under one com- 
creased, prehensive view the amount of the 
We may here remark, that a bill was several species of offences, and so also 
recently passed without any reference as to cause the criminal returns and 
to that necessity, and giving to the committals mutually to check each 
police the collection of these estreats other. .-@ 
for the exchequer, and not leaving it There is another return from the 
to the sheriff as before. The country petty session benches, pursuant to the 
will thus continue to be kept in igno- 6 and 7 William 1V. c. 34. .“ And 
rance of these transactions altogether, be it enacted, that once in every three 
and the police, we presume, will levy months, after the passing of this act, 
or not, precisely as they are directed the clerk of every petty ssssions court 
by the government. But this is all in shall make out and transmit to the chief 
keeping with the mode in which public secretary a return, under his hand, and 
affuirs are now managed in Ireland. in the form in the schedule to this act 
The next criminal return is that under annexed.”—p. 237, sec. iv. The 
the 56 Geo. III. c. 120 ; it isgenerally schedule embraces the return of the 
called the Committals Return. It re- magistrates attending; the total num- 
quires that the clerks of the crown ber of informations submitted to the 
should enter in the assize “crown- magistrates in petty sessions for the 
book” the names of the persons who quarter; the summary abjudication of 
are either committed for ¢ria/ at assizes, the magistrates ; the informations which 
or who give bail to appear there to were returned to the clerk of the 
abide their trial, and that the clerks of crown or of the peace; with the dates, 
the peace should make similar entries the amount of civil cases, the amount 
of * names of such persons as are of fees received, and of fines and 
committed for trial, or bailed to abide penalties inflicted, and how the fines 
it, in the quarter sessions courts, in the were disposed of. 
sessions ‘“‘crown book.” These returns This is the only return which is 
are forwarded by the clerks of the under the control of the magistrates. 
crown and of the peace forthe several The objection respecting want of 
counties, and for the eight grand jury publicity apply to these returns equally 
cities of Ireland to the Irish secretary, as to the committals return, and they 
who is also directed by that statute to are also deficient, inasmuch as they do 
lay them before parliament, by whom not specify the particular crime. The 
they are annually printed. next return, if it can be regularly called 
n this committals return there is an such, emanates from the crown solici- 
abstract or summary, in which are tors-who attend the assize court to pro- 
classed and condensed into one page secute offenders, These returns are 
the offences of the whole kingdom. This not regularly, as a matter of business, 
abstract has been altogether omitted forwarded to the government, but are 
by Lord Morpeth in the return for obtained when called for by the castle. 
1837. The inquirer is therefore com- There are other criminal returns 
pelled, at great labour, to go over which do not come either before the 
every page of the returns, to extract judges of assize or before the inferior 
and to elass them ; so that the difficulty courts, but which emanate solely from 
of arriving at the real criminal con- the stipendiary magistrates, and the 
Vor. XIII, F 
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chief constables of police. These 
officers forward to government, and to 
the inspector-general of police, returns 
of all the breaches of the peace which 
happen to come within their cog- 
nizance in their respective districts. 
But the books in which these crimes 
are recorded are not open to public 
inspection, nor are they, like the prison 
reports and committals return, regu- 
larly laid before parliament and printed. 
It may not be irrevulent here to state, 
that while the reports from the clerks 
of the crown and of the peace, and 
those from the inspectors of prisons, 
are made by order of parliament, and 
for the accuracy of their respective 
reports these officers are ay 
answerable—no police report of such 
a nature is, on the other hand, ordered 
or directed to be so made by parlia- 
ment, nor is any person responsible for 
their accuracy ; and should parliament 
call for them, the government may 
respond to the call as it pleases. 

Lord Normanby in the debate already 
so often alluded to, laid aside the 
regular parliamentary returns, and 
brought forward the police returns, and 
on which no reliance, properly so called, 
can be placed, to supersede them, and 
to be the authority by which the cri- 
minal condition of the country was to 
be ultimately tested. On this memo- 
rable occasion, he also introduced a 
new feature in police returns, under the 
designation of “ — reports ;” that 
is, leaving it to the discretion of the 
police to select such offences and 
offenders as they may think proper 
to return. 

As illustrative of this, we refer to 
the memorable omission of the out- 
rage at the Waterford cathedral in the 
police returns put forward by the lord 
lieutenant, and of which an ample re- 
port will be found in our Magazine for 
March last, under the title of “ Lord 
Mulgrave and his special reporters.” 

The suppression of such an outrage 
is an illustrative commentary on Lord 
Mulgrave’s “assaults specially re- 
ported,” and it speaks “trumpet- 


tongued” that the returns emanating 
from the police, and transmitted to 
parliament from the castle, are alto- 
gether valueless. On the conduct of 
a noble lord recurring to such expedi- 
ents to conceal the enormities which 
his ill-judged system of administration 
has produced, we shall forbear to com- 
ment. 

Such are the returns now being 
officially made to parliament, as illus. 
trative of the criminal condition of the 
country. In addition to these, Mr. 
Sissy recommends a classed return 
of the different coroner's verdicts, to be 
printed in the treasurer’s county-books, 
and which coming in an authentic state 
before parliament, would supersede 
the necessity of calling forthem. The 
INQUEST RETURNS, as now given in the 
county books, afford no accurate infor- 
mation on this head, considered in a 
statistical point of view. In some the 
gross number of inquests are set forth 
in the county books, with the gross 
sums paid to coroners. In others the 
number is omitted, but the amount of 
the money paid on their account is, as 
a matter of course, inserted. In more 
the coroners items are dispersed, and 
the investigator, solicitous to check a 
general return, must, in the language 
of the report of the Royal Dublin 
Society, “ labour through all the books, 
extract the several items, and then add 
them up.” It is also of great impor- 
tance to remark, that the county books 
do not in any case contra-distinguish 
between the deaths by accident and by 
outrage. As the county books are 
statistically silent on coroners’ returns, 
and as the legislature has not prescribed 
any regular formula of inquests to be 
given by the coroners for public inser- 
tion, it must be evident that the infor- 
mation obtained from such suspicious 
sources, does not possess that authority 
and accuracy required by the laws of 
statistics, Our author supplies this 
defect by giving in his model-book a 
valuable formula for the inquest re- 
turns, which we here partially insert :— 
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STATISTICS IRELAND, 
TABLE VIII. 
CORONERS ON INQUESTS, 1835. 
Extracted from County Books of Treasurers of Freland. 
Propounded by Jeffries Kingsley, M.R.1.A. A.C.E.1. 3d Dragoons. 
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The Inquest Returns, classed and 
arranged in the manner proposed by our 
author, so as to separate homicides and 
murders from suicides and accidental 
deaths, and forming a part of the coun- 
ty treasurer’s book, would thereby con- 
stitute the best test of the criminal con- 
dition of a county, It is true that 
larcenies and such minor offences, do 
not come within the cognizance of the 
coroner ; and that to a certain extent, 
and numerically considered, their great- 
er or less frequeucy evinces the moral 
condition of a country, But the crimes 
which come under the cognizance of 


the coroner, are of infinitely more 
weight in enabling us to arrive at a just 
conclusion of the criminal state of a 
country, and of the dominion of the law. 
An outrage is indefinite, an inquest is 
not. Death is death: it cannot be 
mixed up with any other return ; and 


though inquests register but a small 
proportion of the crimes which are 
committed, nevertheless it must be ad- 
mitted, that they bear a certain ratio to 
its lawlessness. Riots and assaults, it 
is true, are contained in the other re- 


turns; but some of these may be com- 


promised, others may not be noticed, 
or they may be purposely excluded 
from them, but such as may lead to 
death ; and the more numerous they 
are, the greater must be the number of 


inquests, These, therefore, in the lan- 
guage of perspective, constitute the 
true picture. Let those who question 
this produce a better one. 

The greater Assize criminal calendar 
to which so much importance is attached 
in England, would receive its best elu- 
cidation from the inquest returns. The 
continuous integrity of this document 
is disturbed, first, in consequence of the 
alterations which occasionally take 
place in regard to the punishments 
inflicted—and secondly, in consequence 
of the assize and quarter-session courts 
holding concurrent jurisdiction in seve- 
ral minor offences. Hence the crimi- 
nal calendar is disturbed—and may be 
rendered minus, precisely in propor- 
tion as the quarter-sessions returns are 
rendered plus. Inquest returns are not 
subject to perturbations such as these. 

There is another anda very important 
point of view, under which inquest re- 
turns evince their superiority as a test 
ofthe amount of crime. For example, 
in the frightfully lawless condition, to 
which the administration of Lord Nor- 
manby has reduced Ireland, iutimida- 
tion prevails to such an extent, that 
even if the crown were active in their 





endeavours to bring the criminal to jus- 
tice, it would be difficult to find witnesses 
or to gain over approvers. To use 
the words of Dr. Meyler, in his recent 
publication, entitled Irish Tranquillity, 
“ Those who witness scenes of incendia- 
rism, of plunder, and of blood, dare not 
give evidence—the juryman dreads the 
consequence of his verdict—those who 
suffer are afraid to prosecute, through 
dread ofa still greater calamity—the 
witness prevaricates in his evidence—he 
is terrified into perjury—and the priest 
absolves him.” 

To select one fact alone, from many 
others that might be mentioned ; the 
murderers of the late much-lamented Mr. 
Cooper, have not yet been discovered, 
though the act was committed on the 
public road, and inthe open day—and the 
criminal calendar is consequently silent 
respecting this most atrocious murder, 
The judge of assize, if he wishes to give 
a false colouring to the criminal condi- 
tion of the county—though many such 
murders may stare him in the face— 
need not travel out of the criminal ca- 


lendar to notice them, as it does not 


record the crimes committed, unless 


those charged as perpetrating them are 
brought to justice. Ina county, there- 
fore, notorious for its outrages, where 
crimes stalk abroad, unchecked and 
unpunished, and where intimidation 
paralyzes the law, the judge of assize 
may eulogize its “ excellent population,” 
whilst its resident magistracy, at the 
same time, with truth, declare it to be 
in such a condition, “ that neither life 
nor property is secure.” 

It is here that the inquest returns 
assert their value as a test of crime: 
although the murderer may have fled 
beyond the reach of justice, and, conse- 
quently, have eluded the notice of the 
criminal calendar, the murder itself 
is a fact—the body of the deceased is 
before the county, in open court, with 
the coroner, his jury, and the surround- 
ing friends of the person murdered. 
The verdict would be recorded, in the 
manner now for the first time proposed, 
in the eounty book ; and these being 
published, in the face of the country, a 
coroner dare not omit a death, or return 
a false verdict. It is also the interest 
of the coroner and of the surgeon, to 
ferret out all sudden or suspicious 
deaths in their districts, which will ne- 
cessarily give them a new stimulus to 
aid the ends of justice. 

Offences, undeserving of the name of 
outrage, may be inserted in the calen- 
dar ; many may have escaped the vigi- 
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lance of the salaried officials, which 
have come within the knowledge of the 
unpaid resident magistracy ; and an 
outrage, being indefinite, in the reck- 
lessness of partisanship, may not be no- 
ticed or returned. But an inquest, by 
violence, is definite, and blood is the 
true and indelible marking ink of crime. 

We refer our readers to the author’s 
prefix for a full illustration of the value 
of inquest returns, given in pursuance 
of the abbreviated formula. We have 
thus far laid before our readers as 


full a review as the nature of our 
publication would admit, of Mr. Kings- 
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ley’s model county book. ¢: details 
the defects of those which are now 
published, and suggests measures for 
their improvement; it extends its 
scrutiny into the criminal condition of 
a county, and proposes means by which 
it can be accurately ascertained, and 
faithfully reported; and in reference 
to the fiscal details of the grand jury, 
and of the criminal returns of the 
country, it affords a great variety of 
valuable tables by which all these de- 
tails are presented at one glance to the 
reader under a classed and tabular 
form, 


BY-WAYS OF IRISH HISTORY. 


CHAP. XXII.—INSURRECTIONS AND ANATHEMAS.—BISHOP BURKE AGAIN. 


Tue disturbances of the last century, 
to which it is the custom of writers on 
the state of Ireland to ascribe what they 
term an agrarian origin and name, are, 
principally those occasioned by the 
Levellers,* or White-boys and Right- 


boys,f in Munster and the south—those 
wrought by the {Hearts of Oak and 


§Heuarts of Steel, in the province of 
Ulster. The agents or instruments en- 
gaged in the southern insurrectionary 
movements were Roman Catholic, the 
northern disturbers were Protestant, 


chiefly, we believe, Presbyterian. Sou- 
thern disorder became a system, north- 
ern speedily subsided, and yielded to 
the power of the law. The southern 
disturbances were characterised by ex- 
cessive cruelty. .The northern, not less 
strikingly, by the absence of it. 

We may, in the course of our excur- 


sions, have to present the reader with 
facts illustrative of these distinctions. 
At present, we offer, in proof of their 
correctness, a few unsuspicious testi- 
monies. 

1. Mr. Lewis, (Irish Disturbances, 
p. 32,) admits that the southern distur- 
bances, although, he says, not designed 
to favor the cause of Romanism, “ were 
carried on by Roman Catholics.” Of 
the northern, he writes—* A few years 
after the first rising of the Catholics in 
the south, there occurred a disturbance 
among the Protestant Peasants of the 
north, though wholly unconnected with 
it, and springing from local causes.” 
In thesame spirit, Mr. Seward observes, 
that “if the majority engaged in the 
north were Presbyterians, and in the 


* An. 1759. 
§ 1772. 


¢ 1785. 
Seward dates the “ Hearts of Steel” so early as 1769. 


south Papists, it was because the body 
of the poor are of those persuasions in 


those places.” These various insurgents 
are not to be confounded, for they 
were very different. The proper dis- 
tinction in the discontents of the people, 
is into Protestant and Catholic. All but 


the Whiteboys were among the manu- 


facturing Protestants of the north. The 
Whiteboys were Catholic labourers in 
the south.” 

2. The cause which generated the 
one (Hearts of Oak) being removed, 
and that of the other (Hearts of Steel) 
being only temporary, the duration of 
neither was long. The rise and fall of 
each was like that of a mountain river, 
which swelled by a broken cloud, at 
once overwhelms all around, and then 
shrinks down as suddenly into its ac- 
customed bed ; whereas in the south, 


where the cause was permanent, with- 
out appearance of redress, the effect 
remained. The poor, deprived of their 
right of commonage—driven from the 
good grounds—obliged to pay five or 
six guineas for an acre to set their po- 
tatoes in—and having no resources for 
manufactures as in the north, they be- 
came enemies to the state, “the state 
not being their friend, nor the state's law.” 
Collectanea Politica, Vol. I. p. 36. 

3. For it is to be observed that, 
though they talked much, though they 
insulted several gentlemen, erected 
gallowses, and menaced ineffable per- 
dition to all their enemies, no violent 
cruelty was exercised, nor, as Lord 
Charlemont said, was a single life lost, 
or any person maimed in the county of 


$ 1763 or 1764. 
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Armagh ;—a species of conduct totally 
opposite to that of the southern insur- 
gents; but which his lordship ascribed 
not to any diversity of religion, but to 
the oppression under which the unfor- 
tunate creatures in the south laboured. 
“A rebellion of slaves,’ continued he, 
“is always more bloody than an insur- 
rection of freemen.”—Hardy’s Life of 
Charlemont, Vol. I. p. 187. 

This is unsuspicious testimony. It 
bears, independently of the high cha- 
racter of one of the witnesses, internal 
evidence of its fidelity. It is the ad- 
mission of parties who will not deny a 
plain truth, rather than the volunteered 


the effect of their evidence by the force 
of the explanations with which they 
over-ride it. On this unsuspicious tes- 
timony, offered by competent witnesses, 
in opposition to their personal or party 
bias and prejudice, we are assured that 
the “agrarian” disturbances, in which 
Irish Roman Catholics were the actors 
in the last century, were characterised 
by excessive cruelty, and were of long 
continuance—while the disorders of 
Protestants were equally characterised 
by the absence of cruelty, and were of 
short duration. 

Brief, however, as Protestant disorder 
was, it served the purpose, effectually, 





accusation of individuals who took pains of keeping up the continuity of Irish 
to discover—of parties who endeavour insurrection. At the termination of 
to correct their actual perception of the Session of 1762, Lord Halifax con- 
the reality of things, by their habitual gratulated parliament on the suppres- 
impressions, ingeniously or violently sion of disturbances inthe south. The 
straining the result of their observations Oak-boy disturbances in the north com- 
into compliance with the demands of menced the yeur* after. Southern 
their theories, and labouring to undo disorders, recommencing after a very 





* We do not mean to insinuate that the various manifestations of a lawless and 
disorderly spirit were so obedient to the will of those who secretly contrived the harms 
of Ireland, as, with the occasion or cause which called them forth, to come at their 
bidding. The rising of the Hearts of Oak was occasioned, we do not deny, by the 
burdens imposed on the northern peasantry, on whom the expense and labor of road- 
making pressed heavily. Neither are we disposed to argue the presence of a sinister 
influence exasperating a hasty people against imposts to which they had, ever before, 
patiently submitted. We can well imagine that the burdens may have been heavier in 
1763 than they had been in former years. In 1762, as Arthur Young notices, the 
first Irish act, offering a bounty for the inland carriage of grain, had been passed. 
Whatever was intended by the framers of that act, which has been so much, and, we be- 
lieve, so unjustly, condemned, its indirect influence upon our carriage roads, must have 
been considerable. Jt may have thus had an effect in producing the northern discontent, 
The benefits it offered the farmer were yet to come—the burdens it prepared for him, 
in the projects for the improvement of roads to which it gave birth, were immediate and 
heavy. But while the occasion of the farmers’ discontent may be thus fairly traced to 
the operation of an act, and a judicious act, of the legislature, the agencies which con- 
verted that discontent to the uses of treason may have been of a widely different nature, 
shaping to very evil uses the ends which had been rough-hewn in parliament. 

Mr. Lewis places the rising of the “‘ Hearts of Oak” in 1764, and, as usual, he is in 
error, The following extracts from the Gentleman's Magazine, will serve to show that 
their disturbances were at their height in the preceding year, and may furnish other 
useful information also. 

« Great disturbances have happened in the north of Ireland, on account of the heavy 
cesses latterly laid on the people.”"—Gent. Mag. July, 1763, p. 391. 

« The tumults in Ireland, by the Oak boys, as they call themselves, have had very se- 
rious consequences, Several of them have lost their lives in skirmishes with the soldiery, 
and many are taken and sent to jail to answer for their offence. It was computed that, 
by their idleness and riots, the loss to the nation was £4000 per diem. The following 
seems to contain their motives for these disorders, ‘ In some parts of Ireland, the in- 
habitants of a certain tract conceived themselves injured by some new roads made there, 
and therefore assembled, in order to compel the gentlemen of the country to promise 
them redress in that particular ; but the facility with which they were gratified in those 
instances, made them vain and insolent; and from thence they have declired against 
the clergy’s smaller tithes and church dues, and oppose the payment of them by force.’ 
They went to the houses of several clergymen, &c. aud obliged them to swear that they 
would not insist on such demands, Several proclamations have been issued against 
them by the lords-justices, one of which promises safety and indemnity to all those mis« 
led persons who return to their habitations and industry.” —Jbid. dug. 447. 

The Freeman’s Journal, September 13, 1763, contains an address which is thus re- 
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brief interval, “had nearly ceased be- 
fore 1770."—(see Mr. Lewis, p. 19.) 
Munster had not time to feel its quiet 
before the north became convulsed by 
the outbreak of the *Hearts-of-steel ; 
and when their tumult was suppressed, 
the south was ripe, and ready to resume 
its disorderly functions again, in 
the savage atrocities of the Right- 
boys. Before they could be reduced to 
order, an insurrectionary system, avow- 
ing purposes of graver and more alarm- 
ing character, was disclosed. Peep-of- 
day-boys and Defenders began to ap- 
pear in the foreground of our history ; 
and outrages, which, previously, were 
supposed to be local and personal in 
their nature and objects, came to have 
the consequence which is ascribed to 
all marked political movements, at- 
tached to them. And thus, for more 
than eighty years, has Ireland been al- 
most without interval or cessation, trou- 
bled with disorders which caused un- 
easiness and apprehension to loyal sub- 
jects, here, at home, which must have 
been a source of trouble and perplexity 
to England, and must have held forth 
encouragement to her enemies. 

We have noticed some of the charac- 
teristics which distinguished the north- 
ern disturbances from those which af- 
flicted Munster and Leinster, The 
most instructive characteristic of the 
southern disorders, that by which, per- 
haps, the system is more plainly indi- 
cated, we have reserved, demanding, 
as we think it does, separate and 
especial consideration. 

“The disturbances of the White- 


boys,” writes +Arthur Young, “which 
lasted ten years in spite of every exer- 
tion of legal power, were, in many cir- 
cumstances, very remarkable, and in 
none more so, than the surprising intel- 
ligence among the insurgents wherever 
found : it was universal, and almost in- 
stantaneous : the numerous bodies of 
them, at whatever distance from each 
other, seemed animated with one soul ; 
and not an instance was known in that 
long course of time of a single indivi- 
dual betraying the cause ; the severest 
threats, and the most splendid promises 
of reward, had no other effect but to 
draw closer the bonds which connected 
a multitude, to all appearance so desul- 


~~ 

t cannot surprise us that a combina- 
tion such as this should have appeared, - 
to men of reflection, even such as were 
least prone to adopt causeless appre- 
hesions, far more formidable in its 
powers and purposes than the uuorga- 
nised masses of disorderly Protestants 
in the north. Among these they wit- 
nessed the presence of a spirit, lawless 
and licentious, but not remorseless and 
implacable, prompting to acts of vio- 
lence and mischief, but seldom instigat- 
iug to acts of cruelty, threatening seve- 
rities and excesses, but generally cone 
tenting itself with enacting scoffs and 
jeers, and rude frolics ; a spirit, in short, 
which sported, as it were, in the riot of 
intemperance, the desultory disorders 
of the moment, and took no thought 
for the future, concerning political re- 
sults to which they might be rendered 
conducive. ~The Whiteboy disturb- 


commended: “ The committee of the Free Press having approved of the following ad- 
monition as pertinent to the late troublesome and turbulent times in this kingdom, in 
order to give it a more general consideration, have ordered it to be reprinted and pub- 
lished in their paper.” The address is from “ The true friends of liberty to the White- 
boys in the south, the Oak boys of the north, and the Liberty boys of Dublin.’”” Thus 
it appears that instead of rising in 1764, the Hearts of Oak had been put dowa before 
the autumn of 1763. 

* Mr. Lewis places the insurrection of the Hearts of Steel so late as 1772. Here, 
also, he is most probably in error. Some of these disturbers had been tried and acquit- 
ted at Carrickfergus, before, at least, the March of that year, when an act of parliament 
was passed, in consequence of the verdict, for the trial of offences in counties where 
they bad not been committed. Mr. Seward’s chronology, also, is, probably, erroneous, 
but it would seem that the rising of the Hearts of Steel took place at least as early as 
1771. The extortion which occasioned it, deprived this country of great numbers of 
Protestant subjects, and sent them to recruit the American armies, bearing with them 
very hostile feelings towards their native country. 

+ Tour in Ireland, vol. 2, p. 138. 

+ This description applies more especially to the “ Hearts of Oak.” The Steel-boys, 
whose grievances were severer, were provoked to greater acts of violence ; but such as to 
bear no resemblance in atrocity to those by which southern disorder was distinguished. 
Of the Hearts of Oak, we find the following notice in Mr. Stuart’s History of Armagh. 
“«¢ The Hearts of Oak’ were on another occasion prevented from doing much mischief, 
by the sagacity of Thomas Macan, Esq. who was frequently sovereign of the city of Ar- 
magh, They had assembled in a large body, and had sallied forth on a desultory excur- 
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ances were widely different in their 
character; and were, therefore, justly 
suspected of beingso, in their origin and 
purpose. They denoted organization 
and direction—they gave token of some 
end not yet avowed, but which, if its 
nature could be conjectured from the 
means by which it was to be attained, 
must be of alarming magnitude. The 
movements of the Whiteboys were con- 
ducted with secrecy, intelligence, and 
combination. All their proceedings 
appeared governed by an authority of 
which the power was felt in movements, 
which, though varied and far asunder, 
bore traces of subtle concert and com- 
bination. Even their cruelties, which 
it would be unjust to the savage state 
to term barbarous, (for which there 
could be found no parallel, except, per- 
haps, in the tortures by which the most 
ingenious among the American Indians 
strove to overcome an adversary’s for- 
titude,) seemed ordered less by the 
merciless instincts of revengeful natures 
than by some dark intelligence which 
would render the vengeance of the in- 
surgents more dreaded than the autho- 
rity of Jaw ; and would thus adopt an 
inhuman cruelty, at which its agents 
shuddered while they inflicted it, among 
the instruments by which the whole 
mass of the rural population of Ireland 
might in time be reduced to seek pro- 
tection, by becoming confederated ina 
treasonable organization. 

And here, before proceeding with 
our proper subject, we shall take leave 
to enter into a brief, and, we hope not 
an impertinent digression. In the con- 
test for ascendancy over the imagina- 
tions of the Irish people, carried on, for 
so many years, between the terrors of 
insurrection, and law, the illegitimate 
horror has prevailed. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that the contest was 
sharp and uncompromising ; conducted 
with little respect for the mercies which 
abide even in guilty natures; con- 
ducted on the part of the law, with a 
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culpable ignorance of the influences by 
which man is best affected; and, on 
both sides, with an utter disdain of the 
economy which should ever preside 
over the distribution of the pains and 
penalties, “ Quicquid delirant reges,” c, 
— The quotation is trite, but most true, 
“ Achivi,” or Millesii “ plectuntur.” The 
poor, neglected peasantry of Ireland, 
after having suffered grievously, and so 
far as law was concerned, inexcusably 
on both sides, at length embraced the 
party, which, if not strongest, was most 
to be dreaded; and awarded the prize 
of their adhesion to the successful in- 
surgents. ‘They, the poor Roman Ca- 
tholic peasantry of Ireland, have had 
hard measure to complain of. The 
authors of their wrongs were, in the 
first instance, principally Roman Ca.- 
tholics ; but Protestants connived at 
the injustice ; endeavoured to correct 
its injurious consequences, by the in- 
fliction of legul severities; and have 
now, and have long had, to suffer in 
their persons, and interests, and repu- 
tations, for the injustice which they 
permitted, and the (it would scarcely 
be too much to say) injustice which, with 
the law’s sanction, they inflicted. 

The inability of many of our Protestant 
proprietors to contend with the difficul- 
ties by which they were beset, or their 
indisposition to enquire into the various 
embarrassments and perplexities which 
annoyed them, opened a field for the 
activities of a class of beings peculiar 
to this country, and unique in its kind, 
the middlemen of Ireland. This class, 
to a very great extent consisting of 
Roman Catholics, who, before the re- 
laxation of the penal code, had leases 
held for them in trust, has had the 
distinction of perfecting a system of 
extortion and oppression, in compari- 
son with which the worst species of 
slavery is mild and tolerant. By the 
improvident concession of the chief 
landlords, many of these oppressors, 
obtaining leases for ever, became pro- 


Sion, when Macan, whose urbanity and facetiousness had rendered him very popular, 
met them in mad career, and addressing them with a kind of pleasant, lively, and play- 
ful eloquence, peculiar to himself, promised them that their grievances should be re- 
dressed. They hailed him with thunders of applause, adorned his hat with oaken 
boughs, and placed him at their head. He marched with them for some time—then 
assumed the command—ordered his followers to halt, and having delivered a second 
animated speech to the listening crowd, persuaded them to disperse in perfect good hu- 
mour, and return to their respective homes. In the midst of the insurrection, ‘ The 
Hearts of Oak” were guided rather by whim and caprice than by any settled plan, to 
effect any important or mischievous purpose. They obliged Dr. (larke, a respectable 
clergyman, (says Mr. Hardy,) who, they alleged, was the first to exact more than he was 
entitled to in tithes, to go on the top of his own coach, and drew him through various 
parts of the country. Infinite were the hisses and scurri! jests as the Doctor passed 
along. —Page 441. 
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prietors themselves ; and gave, in their 
practice, a very unpalatable reading of 
the sense in which they understood 
the acknowledged right of every man 
to do what he pleased with his own. 
Exorbitant rents, services such as 
should never have been rendered or 
accepted, became ordinary conditions 
on which alone cotter-tenants were to 
be indulged with the means, the mise- 
rable means, to live. This cruel op- 
pression many proprietors, who did not 
rofit by it, overlooked or permitted. 
They received, in due season, the mo- 
derate rental for which they had con- 
tracted, and allowed the punctual 
“ forestaller,’* to enrich himself by 
enormous profits wrung from the ne- 
cessities of his neglected dependents. 
Having thus disengaged themselves 
from the duties they owed to the so- 
vereign who had granted to them fair 
estates, and to the population which 
they suffered to be settled on them; 
when time brought round the natural 
résult, and they found themselves the 
nominal and powerless proprietors of a 
tenantry prepared by wretchedness, 
and desperation for the temptations of 
the incendiary and the traitor; they 
set themselves, in forgetfulness of the 
duty which still it was in their pow- 
er to discharge, to counteract the 
evils which their conduct as landlords 
had produced, by exercising with re- 
doubled diligence and severity, the 
powers they possessed as magistrates 
and legislators. 

Hence, the contest between insur- 
rection and law. Both strove to win 
a mastery over the peoples’ fears. 
Both seemed, almost alike, regardless 
of the peoples’ comfurts. On the one 
side cruelties were perpetrated, of 
which, it might well be thought huma- 
nity was incapable; “atrocious acts 
which,” Arthur Young admits,} “ made 
the Whiteboys, “ tlie objects of general 
indignation.” On the other side, “acts 
were passed for their punishment,” ob- 
serves the same author, “ which seemed 
calculated for the meridian of Barbary.” 
This was afoolishas well asa wicked con- 
test. ‘The State seemed to have taken 
its lesson from the worst part of the 
Whiteboy system, and to have been un- 
observant of the circumstances, from 
which it could derive useful instruction. 
It could not rival the Whiteboy system 


in the certainty with which vengeance 
was to be inflicted; because British 
law would rather have the guilty ac- 
quitted than the innocent punished, 
and therefore contrives chances of 
escape for every culprit. [Lt could not 
imitate the cruelties of Whiteboy ven- 
geance ; civilization would not tolerate 
such enormities. J¢ could take one 
important lesson from the Whiteboy 
system ; it could borrow the secrecy 
with which its punishments were in- 
flicted ;—and this lesson, to the great 
detriment of public and private inte- 
rests ; to the great waste of life taken 
by the murderer and the executioner ; 
to the great profit and promotion of 
the insurrectionary system ; the legis- 
lature and the magistracy disregarded. 
The country has suffered much from 
the consequences of this neglect. It 
gave, to the insurgeuts the exclusive 
advantages derivable from inflicting 
So in secret. When, after the 
aw’s delay and uncertainty, a culprit 
was condemned to death and ordered 
for execution, every thing was done, by 
the legislature and the executive in the 
country, which would ensure to the 
convict, the benefit of a quiet mind. 
He was indulged in the consolations of 
his religion ; he was permitted to con- 
verse with his best loved friends ; and 
he was assisted to sustain himself with 
firmness in the last moment of his life, 
by witnessing great multitudes who 
had come to grace his death, and who, 
he knew, would speak honourably of 
the resolution with which he had em- 
braced it. Thus was the violater of 
the law, the house-burner, the mur- 
derer, supported. When Whiteboys 
or Right-boys, General Ulster or Cap- 
tain Right, had decreed that a man 
should die, a very different fate awaited 
their victim. He was at once con- 
signed to executioners, without sym- 
pathy or remorse. He was seized on 
the high way, or roused from sleep. 
He was suddenly surrounded by faces 
in which he could read no expression 
but one, which taught him that his 
hour was come. In a moment, with- 
out time for thought or prayer, the 
death-blow was struck; or the hellish 
tortures, which were to end in death, 
were brutally commenced. Who could 
compare the condemnation of the law, 
to such an end as this? Why should 


*The name given by the Hearts of Steel, to the chief tenants on Lord Donegal’s 
property, who had purchased, by payment of a fine, the farms of poorer men, and then 
leased them to the former occupants at an excessive encrease of rent.; 


+ Young’s Tour, Vol. 2, p. 129, 
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surprise be experienced that the issue 
of so unequul a competition should be 
what it is; law divested of its necessary 
and salutary terrors; lawlessness as- 
suming to itself, and as its own, those 
attributes of threatening and severity, 
by which, under wise and good govern- 
ment, it should be overawed and sub- 
dued. 

We know that much is said upon the 
influence of example: the multitudes 
who assemble to witness an execution, 
will be seriously impressed by the 
spectacle, and perhaps affrighted from 
evil courses, There ure states of so- 
ciety in which such observations may 
be rational, and the hopes they en- 
courage may not be chimerical. The 
state of society in Ireland is not such. 
The example held forth in an execu- 
tion is the example of constancy. This, 
the dying criminal is urged by all mo- 
tives which can effect him, to exhibit. 
By this, the multitudes who come to 
honour his heroic departure from life, 
were admonished to be impressed and 
instructed. He had given his life to 
an oppressive law, but his secrets died 
with him. He had died the death of 
the brave. What an erroneous esti- 
mate must they have made of the 
effects of public punishment, who could 
arrange the spectacle of an execution, 
that it might serve as a salutary exam- 
ple, in a society where the law of 
opinion was of such a character as this ? 
In a country where the friends of a 
condemned criminal have been known 
to rejoice that the body of the convict 
was given to them for interment, more 
than over the mercy which mitigated 
the sentence of the law, so as to change 
death into transportation, where the 
extreme penalty is so void of disgrace, 
that one of the most formidable of Irish 
factions or parties could take the name 
by which they were to be called from 
the manner of their leader’s ignominious 
death.* It should not have been over- 
looked, that there were influences and 
agencies at work, which neither the 
terror nor the disgrace of a public ex- 
ecution, could overcome ; and which, on 
the contrary, could find in such an 
event, matter and occasion for turning 
grief into anger; for encreasing the 
exasperation and disesteem in which 
the multitudes were trained to regard 
the law ; and for promoting and spread- 
ing, more widely, the spirit of estrange- 


ment and disaffection. This,as events 
have mournfully proved, is not idle 
speculation. Capital punishment, as 
it has been visited for insurrectionary 
offences in Ireland, has been attended 
with no good result. Its severity has 
been altogether uncompensated. It 
has caused more murders than it has 
punished. It has provided a rich mar- 
tyrology for the enemies of order and 
law; and supplied the seditious with 
stirring topics of defamation and ex- 
citement. It may have, perhaps, some- 
what retarded the progress of insur- 
rection, but it was not productive of 
that salutary fear which would prevent 
the numbers of insurgents from en- 
creasing, and would aid in the defeat 
of their projects, and the divining their 
plans. For more, we believe, thana 
century, with very rare exceptions, 
exceptions confirmatory of our reason- 
ing, the secrets of treason have been 
kept, so long as it would be injurious 
to disclose them. Stronger proof need 
not be adduced that our system of 
capital punishment is defective. We 
are, however, to remember, that we 
are not legislators, but historians. We 
must therefore, return from the digres- 
sion, in which it was our object to 
show, that in its contest with the 
Whiteboy system for power over the 
fears of the people; a contest in which 
both parties almost equally disregarded 
the peoples’ wrongs and wants, the 
state(imitating,at cautious distance, the 
example of severity set by its lawless 
competitor, but neglecting to observe 
such of the accompanying conditions 
as rendered Whiteboy cruelty adequate 
to its object,) was, as it was reasonable 
to anticipate, defeated by its craftier 
and more unscrupulous antagonist, and 
condemned to see insurrection settling 
itself into a system, which was perpetu- 
ally receiving new accessions of popu- 
lar support, and becoming day after 
day more powerful to abridge the em- 
pire ofthe laws, and to obstruct and em- 
barrass the freedom of their operation. 

Reflecting men, generally speaking, 
throughout Ireland, had begun, not- 
withstanding endeavours to lead them 
into an opposite opinion, to believe 
that the Whiteboy system was a con- 
federacy for political and religious 
purposes; and to feel alarm at its 
growing strength and boldness. Fa- 
voured as the Whiteboys were by the 


ee | will not go,” said the prosecutor, ‘ until I sce the cravat on his neck.” The 
party of the condemned criminal took up the word, and in remembrance of their 
leader's execution, called themselves “ Carayats.” 
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security, professed, or felt, by Lord 
Halifax ; and by the diversion contrived 
or created for them by the disorders of 
the Hearts-of-Oak in Ulster, they had 
time to recover from the severities by 
which their first attempts had been 
repressed, to become reorganised and 
recruited, and to appear again in the 
ear 1764, with demonstrations, per- 
aps, more formidable than those which 
had previously alarmed the govern- 
ment. In that year, various malefac- 
tors were tried and convicted, for en- 
listing men to join their party; one 
man was condemned for the crime of 
enlisting for the service of France; and 
other indications, equally unambiguous, 
gave ground for serious apprehension. 
In the following year, the strength of 
the Whiteboys was sensibly increased ; 
their enterprises also were more daring 
and ambitious, They not alone at- 
tempted toassassinate military persons, 
(two were shot dead, in the streets of 
Nenagh, in, we believe, open day ;) 
but they were bold enough to attack 
parties of soldiers, and, in some in- 
stances, with advantage. We have 
heard of a guard-room surprised in a 
populous town, (Clonmel,) and the 
guard deprived of their arms. We 
have heard of stratagems indicating 
discipline and military skill by which 
escorts of prisoners and arms were 
overreached and defeated. In short, 
the progress of the Whiteboys was so 
rapid as necessarily to cause alarm to 
the loyal, and to the demand from 
those who bore authority in the insur- 
rectionary movement, unless they were 
ready to take the field, some check by 
which it could be advantageously re- 
tarded. 

A daring attack upon a party of 
Lord Drogheda’s regiment of cavalry, 
causing a sanguinary skirmish, in which 
many lives were lost, and great num- 
bers were wounded, brought matters 
to a speedy issue. Lord Drogheda’s 
regiment was composed, toa very con- 
siderable extent, of individuals in a 
rank of life to be esteemed gentlemen. 
Many of the privates retained servants 
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to discharge what they accounted the 
menial offices of their station, while they 
themselves sustained the character of 
bold and hardy soldiers. An engage- 
ment, in open day, in which some of 
these men lost their lives, was an event 
of no little importance, and was likely 
to disabuse minds which had adopted the 
theory of agrarianism, a theory which 
then, as now, it was the passion of the in- 
terested and the deceived to propagate. 
The skirmish was thus “an untoward 
event.” Its ill effects should, if possi- 
ble, be corrected. Romanism, at least, 
must be discharged from all suspicion 
of contriving it. This was attempted. 
A pastoral letter went forth from a 
Roman Catholic bishop, denouncing 
the Whiteboys and their crimes and 
excesses, especially the latest and most 
alarming. We shall commence a new 
paragraph, and give the reader time to 
breathe, before we mention that 
bishop’s name. 

But we must not put our reputation 
for cautiousness in peril, by running too 
fast. Instead of offering our infe- 
rences as certain truths, it is our wish 
always too propose them at their 
proper value, and enable the reader to 
ascertain it, by submitting to him the 
ee from which our conclusions 
nave been derived. We shall not, in 
the present instance, forsake our good 
old custom. 

The public Register, or Freeman’s 
Journal of December 8, 1764, contains 
the following address, which we give 
without abridgement, both for the im- 
portance we attach to it, and be- 
cause it may serve well as a specimen 
of addresses, similar in character and 
effect, towhich we shall adverthereafter, 
without reciting them. 

* «To the Rev. Roman Catholic pas- 
tors, and other clergymen of the Diocese 
of Ossory. 

“ The enormous outrages committed 
by the unruly people called Whiteboys, 
are too well known to you all; even to 
such an excess as that some of his majes- 
ty’s light horse lost their lives.t This I 
mention because there are many Roman 


* The address is prefaced by the following letter, “ to the Committee for conducting 
the Free Press :— 
«“ Gentlemen— Your readiness to insert anything in your no less useful than exten- 
sive paper, that conduces to the public good, emboldens me to send you a copy of a 
circular letter, which has been already printed in all the Dublin newspapers, only 


yours, and a new one called The Universal Journal. 


It met with such approbation 


in town and country, that I must be uneasy until I see it in yours also, being, your 


constant reader.—Dec. 5th, 1764.” 


+ We extract from the public prints of the day, some account of their daring and 
sanguinary assault to which the writer alludes :— 


¢ From The Waterford Journal, Oct. Ist, 1764. 


We hear from Carrick, that on 
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Catholics amongst them, though they act 
directly in opposition to the principles of 
their religion, nay, to the law of nature, 
made clear to mankind by the very light 
of reason. If they think themselves 
grieved in any respect, they might be re- 
dressed by lawful ways and means. They 
ought to be amenable to the laws of the 
nation, and not provoke the government, 
which is mild beyond expression, Hence, 
in the name of the Roman Catholic 
church, I abhor and detest their doings ; 
and I declare that their combination-oath 
does not bind them; they committed a 
most grievous sin when they took it, or 
any other wicked oath, and they are guilty 
of another grievous sin as often as they 
observe it. Wherefore I command them 
to behave as peaceable subjects, and so de- 
serve a continuance of that lenity and 
moderation we experience these many 
years past, otherwise I’ll punish them to 
the utmost of the power I have from God 
and the church. Iam not only encou- 
raged, but likewise requested to do so, by 
personages in power. Finally, I com- 
mand you to read this paper, with an 
audible voice, from your respective altars, 
on three Sundays immediately after you 
will receive it, and to exert yourselves 
agreeable hereto, with zeal and prudence. 
Given at Kilkenny, the Ist day of Nov. 
1764. Your servant in Christ, T. B. 


This address, tothe Roman Catholic 
clergy of Ossory, from their spiritual 
superior, bears the signature T. B., the 
initials of a name well known to fame. 
If there be any doubt upon the reader's 
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mind, the “ Catholic Directory and Al. 
manack” for 1837, will instruct him 
that, at the date of the Pastoral, Tho- 
mas Burke, author of the Hibernia Do. 
minicana, a work printed in Kilkenny, 
but betraying, by the fulse pretence on 
its title-page of having been printed at 
Cologne, the consciousness of its author, 
that the work was of evil tendency; a 
work in which Charles Butler admits, 
“ Ultramontanism, often in its extreme 
bearings, too frequently appears ;” a 
work, part of which it was found neces- 
sary to cancel, for its seditious, and, in- 
deed, treasonable sentiments; and 
against which, generally, the titular bi- 
shops in Munster thought it expedient 
to record their secret (it would not be 
too much to say, clandestine,) protest— 
was the Roman Catholic bishop in Os- 
sory. He had been of high distinction 
before he was raised to that Episopate. 
Inthe year 1729, the year in which 
Benedict XIII, conceded, tothe suppli- 
cation of Romish bishops in Ireland, a 
grant of indulgences, by which they 
were to raise funds for placing the Pre- 
tender on the British throne.* Burke, 
(or De Burgh,) was at Rome during the 
Carnival, and attracted, in a peculiar 
manner, the friendship and regards of 
that Pontiff. He +incurred much 
blame by his violent reprobation of an 
oath of allegiance, required of the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy, by an Act’of the 
year 1756-7, and sanctioned by all the 
other Catholic prelates in Ireland.” 
Accordingly, “ on the presentation of 


Saturday last, about two in the afternoon, as a party of the Earl of Drogheda’s light 
horse, consisting of a serjeant, corporal, and 18 private men, were conducting on foot 
four persons, charged with being of the rabble, called Whiteboys, to Kilkenny gaol, 
they were attacked near Newmarket by 300 or 400 riotous persons, who, armed with 
stones, clubs and slanes, charged the soldiery with showers of stones, which knocked 
down several of them; the others, no way dismayed, kept up a continual fire till 
their comrades recovered their feet, when they gave them one volley, which dropped 
six men and a woman, and wounded several, four of whom, it is said, cannot recover. 
It is to be observed, that the light horse at first fired only powder, to intimidate them, 
but the ringleader told his credulous rabble, they had no ball, which encouraged them 
to advance, but several of them being killed and wounded, they were soon convinced 
of their mistake, and made a precipitate retreat. In the fray the prisoners escaped. 
In this engagement Serjeant Johnson and Corporal Sparks were killed, and several of 
the private men dangerously wounded. The bravery of Johnson does honour to the 
corps to which he belonged ; for, after receiving a cut or the arm with a slane, and 
a chop in the side with a hatchet, he drew his pistols, and shot the person dead who 
had wounded him ; but as he was reloading, he received a thrust through the body 
which put an end to his life, having only time to say, “keep up your fire, my boys, 
it is all you have for your lives.” The news of this affair soon reached Callan, when 
a party of the 10th regiment quartered there immediately marched to Newcastle, and 
came time enough to pick up nineteen of the wounded, whom they put on cars, and 
conveyed them to Kilkenny gaol, but two of them died on the way.’’—-Dublin 
Register, or Freeman’s Journal, October 6, 1764. 

* See Report of Irish Parliament, 1733 ; reprinted in Appendix to 4th Report of 
Com. Com. on the State of Ireland, 1825—p. 848, 

¢ See c. 21, p. 694, in our last Number, 
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the Stuart family,”"* he was “promoted 
by the Pope, to the see of Ossory, the 
reigning pontiff at the time, 1758, being 
that Benedict XIV, respecting whom 
the Rev. Robt. M‘Ghee has furnished us 
with so much valuable information, and 
to whose memory Dr. Murray has or- 
dered that a suitable monument should 
be dedicated—the 8th vol. of Dens! ! 
There is something very edifying inthe 
impartial iniquity of this Ultramontane 
and Jacobite bishop. To the last hour of 
his life, it would seem he steadfastly 
opposed the taking an oath of allegiance 
to the Sovereign : he seems with equal 
firmness to condemn the treasonable 
oath which was to be sworn to the mys- 
terious chief of the White-boy confede- 
ration. If, in their gratitude or their 
fears, Roman Catholics are willing to 
swear that they will bear trueallegiance 
to the king. and to renounce those 
abominable engagements which would 
render their profession worthless, the 
impracticable bishop warns them that 
it is criminal to make such a promise, 
and if it has been made, that itis cri- 
minal to keep it. If, on the other 
hand, the stormy eloquence of General 
Ulsterman hus prevailed, and the 
Whiteboy oath is sworn—here also the 
bishop interposes, and prohibits the 
taking or the keeping this engagement, 
in terms apparently no less clear than 
those in which he censures the oath of 
allegiance to the House of Brunswick. 
We cannot dwell on this matter any 
longer. The reader will be pleased to 
adopt one of Bishop Burke's contradic- 
tory recommendations, as a comment 
on the other, and to decide for himself 
which of the two seems better entitled 
to the praise of good faith—whether 
the bishop was sincere in the opposition 
which caused his loyalty to be suspect- 
ed by the British government, and his 
discretion to be questioned by his ec- 
clesiastical brethren in Ireland ; or in 
the opposition which was calculated to 
lull suspicion, and to win favour in 
England ; and which, if the time had not 
come, for agreat insurrectionary move- 
ment, might have been equally service- 
able to the interests of the house of 
Stuart, and received with equal favour 
at Rome, as those exertions by which 
the seditious prelate strove to keep the 
Sovereign of these realms, and his ro- 
man Catholic subjects, in a state of mu- 
tual estrangement and hostility. 
Protestations of a like nature with 
that of Bishop Burke, were found so 
available for some purpose, that they 
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were frequently repeated. In 1779, 
the Whiteboys were excommunicated 
in various chapels in Leinster. In 
1784, an address of remonstrance and 
censure was issued, and the excommu- 
nication was renewed. For this, Dr. 
Troy, Bishop Burke’s successor in Os- 
sory, was thanked by the Irish govern- 
ment. In 1786, Dr. Troy addressed 
his clergy again, to a similar effect; and 
in 1793, being then an archbishop, in 
Dublin, he expressed, in forcible terms, 
his condemnation of the disturbers, who 
at this time had assumed the name of 
“ Defenders.” These addresses were 
all very acceptable to the government ; 
and they, no doubt, procured many fa- 
vours for the Roman Catholic clergy. 
Upon the insurrectionary system they 
seem to have had no perceptible influ- 
ence. It made way steadily among 
the Roman Catholics, who seem, by 
some mysterious agency, to have been 
rendered “ excommunication-proof ;”— 
and to have persisted in promoting a 
conspiracy for their religion, not only 
at the risk of being capitally punished, 
for the crime of treason, by the state, 
but under the ban of an excommunica- 
tion launched by their church, for their 
obstinate and uncalculating attachment 
to it, consigning them, if they died in 
its defence, to everlasting misery. 

This was a strange state of things— 
superstition fighting for the church of 
Rome, in spite of her damnatory prohi- 
bitions ; andas ifthere were some cipher 
in existence by which excommunications 
could be interpreted to signify blessing 
and encouragements, the censured con- 
ona prospered. Certainly, when 
the organization of treason became ma- 
ture and strong, and before yet disaster 
overtook it, the bishops adopted a tone 
more rational, and better suited to the 
occasion. Their pastorals began to 
afford Jess satisfaction to the govern- 
ment, and became less offensive to the 
confederated people. In the present 
century they have ussumed an altered 
character. “ Ribbonmen” are warned 
of their dangers, and reminded of their 
want of power—they are even in some 
instances reproved (as “ dear children,” 
however,) for their crimes ; but if the 
whole island were “in rebellion from 
Carrickfergus to Cape Clear,” a high 
authority gave notice, no excommuni- 
cation would be fulminated. 

We must conclude abruptly, but hope 
speedily to resume the consideration of 
the important subject on which we have 
been engaged. 


tee 


* Butler’s Historical Memoirs of the English Catholics. 
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FRANCISCA 
A TRAGEDY BY 


Ir is to be presumed that the recent 
delightful prison autobiography of 
Silvio Pellico, may have awakened in 
some degree the interest even of the 
English — on the subject of his 
celebrated national tragedy of Francisca 
da Rimini—that cherished offspring of 
his early genius, the bright memory of 
which flashed at times across his dun- 
geon fresh gleams of kindred inspira- 
tion, and the;unimpaired hold of which 
on the admiration of his countrymen, 
(testified by its chance representation 
on the very day he again set foot in 
Italy, after ten years of incarceration 
and exile), unlocked a fount of tears 
which even these had sometimes failed 
to draw forth. 

This interest was, we must confess, 
somewhat checked and sobered in our- 
selves, by fear lest in this juvenile 
production of a southern muse, there 
should lack aught to disturb or alloy 
the sweet and approving sentiment, 
(amounting well nigh to personal affec- 
tion,) with which every reader of “ Le 
mie Prigioni,” must regard the gentle, 
unoffending, heaven-schooled victim of 
despotic power. Had this even been the 
case—had crude conceptions, or false 
sentiment, or objectionable morality, 
tarnished the almost boyish composition 
—not only might palliation have been 
found in the youth of the author, but 
ample expiation in that long course of 
estrangement from every thing like 
human sympathies, by which the 
undue excitement of them would in 
that case have been not inappropriately, 
though severely atoned for. 

But the very supposition is a fresh 
injury to the mild martyr of Italian 
patriotism ; nor is there in the poem of 
the young, gay, thoughtless votary of 
his country’s muse, a line (save one, 
perhaps, which his deepened sense of 
religion would now prompt him to 
expunge), which the matured and 
chastened man of solitude and sorrow 
would wish to see erased. 

Nothing, perhaps, but the reckless 
hardihood of youth and genius would 
have emboldened Pellico to choose for 
the subject of a maiden drama the 
most pathetic and familiar episode of 
the father of Italian poetry. Nor 
could aught save the united strength 
and delicacy of a firmly constituted 


DA RIMINI, 
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mind, have enabled him (and without 
depriving it of the deep and mysteri- 
ous oe traditionally infused into it 
by the very guilt of its victims) to 
convert, by the mere transposition of 
its few and simple incidents, shuddering 
reluctant pity for crime, into pure 
though painful sympathy for innocence 
and misfortune. We gaze on the 
vision of the suffering lovers in the 
Inferno of Dante, with a thrill of hor- 
ror ; while we acquiesce in the merciful 
catastrophe by which Pellico dismisses 
them, “more sinned against than 
sinning,” to a holier, happier sphere. 


If there was daring in the adoption 
of the national subject embalmed by 
Dante in imperishable lines, no less of 
conscious power appears in the bold 
limitation of the whole interest and 
dialogue of a five uct play to four prin- 
cipal characters only; and in the un- 
flagging spirit and energy of the dia- 
logue itself, which is clothed in a lan- 
guage of real life and passion, remote 
alike from the studied laconism of 
Alfieri, and the turgid declamation of 
Metastasio. 

Of the possible effect of the play 
when anak on Italians especially, it 
would be little less bold to hazard a con- 
jecture ; but such is the feeling inspired 
by its bare perusal, that our love 
(already unhesitatingly avowed) for the 
author hardly prevents us from siding 
with the patriotic writer who, on 
Pellico’s affecting ignorance (on his 
return to his country) of his own tragic 
reputation as the author of Francisca 
da Rimini, was only restrained by his 
haggard, prison-worn appearance, trom 
knocking the recreant son of Italy 
down. 

The play opens with the arrival of 
the venerable Guido, Lord of Ravenna, 
at Rimini; moved thereto by tidings 
of the deep and unabated grief with 
which his daughter Francisca (recently 
united to its sovereign) persists in be- 
wailing a slain brother, and sadly re- 
paying with alienation ang tears the 
affection of her youthful and amiable 
husband. 

And here let us pay another tribute 
to the genius of the author. Some 
versions of the tragic tale 
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have appealed to vulgar sympathy, by 
painting Lancelot as unamiable in mind 
and deformed in person. Pellico can 
afford to endow him with every virtue 
and every grace—to enlist in the earlier 
scenes every feeling in bebalf of one 
so deserving and so ill-requited ; and 
then (without divesting him of one jot 
of our justly awarded admiration) so to 
veil his crest before that of his yet 
more accomplished and_ engaging 
brother, that we come to wish he was 
in truth the tyrant and monster he has 
been by some unnecessarily depicted. 

As it is, we are angry with Francisca 
that she cannot love him hetter—she 
is angry with her own gentle self for 
it. No wonder, then, that her old father 
sees in her conduct but the extreme of 
female waywardness, and feels even 
his grief for his only son, merge in dis- 
approbation of his inconsolable daugh- 
ter. The grief of the latter, her hus- 
band hints, has been of late grievously 
exasperated by the rumoured return of 
his gallant younger brother Paolo (the 
chance slayer of her’s in the unhappy 
civil conflicts of the time) from distant 
and more honorable warfare; and, 
indeed, such is the aversion and horror 
inspired in Francisca by his mere name, 
that to remove all obstacle to the re- 
union of the doating brothers, as well 
as to gratify her own unconquerable 
desire for retirement and solitude, she 
petitions to accompany her loving 
parent once more to Ravenna. 

In communicating (in her absence) 
this request to Guido, there is much 
of deep and heartfelt pathos in the 
manner in which her fond husband 
catches up and echoes the old man’s 
fears for her declining health, and half 
expressed dread of surviving her. 


Lancelot—Utter it not! for oft when 

sunk in sleep 

I gaze on her, and view the veiled lids, 

And the pale, bloodless cheek, with life 
unting’d— 

With horrible misgivings Z bend o’er 

The fancied corse—her lips with mine 
explore— 

Miss the faint breath, and tremble, just 
like thee! 

All have I tried! 
I’ve spread, 

And found her still unmov’d, With gold 
and gems 

I've bought her gratitude—but not her 
smiles. 

Devotion’s self I’ve listed in my train, 
And soothed her piety with costly fanes, 
* Where countless vestal choirs their prayers 

unite 


Pageants and feasts 
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For blessings on their foundress—all in 


vain! 

That ev'ry wish and thought of mine is 
bent 

To bring her joy she owns—yet owns 
with tears ! 


There is something equally natural 
in the intrusion of jealous fears amid 
the compassionating forbearance of 
Lancelot, and touching in the triumph 
achieved over them by the better feel 
ings of a generous nature. 


Lancelot.—Forgive me! Love's still 

haunted by suspicion ! 

Yet to myself thus oft I whisper—say, 

That in her virgin breast pure, spotless 
love 

Had once found shelter—say that mem’ry 
hallow’d 

In its recesses still, some ne’er breath’d 
name, 

By duty to eternal silence doom’d— 

What right have I to probe the gentle 
heart, 

And bid it bleedanew? No! buried still 

Be the fond image in its spotless shrine ! 

And yet—shall I proceed? 


He hints at expressions of despairing 
regret—inapplicable, apparently, to a 
lost brother—which have at times 
escaped her; and gentle as is in gene- 
ral Francisca in her sorrow, there is 
something very natural in the brunt of 
womanly indignation with which she 
repels suspicions of dishonour, and 
throwing herself into her father’s arms, 
challenges him to refute them for her. 
Touched, however, by the continued 
tenderness of her husband, and his 
readiness to purchase her happiness at 
the price of his own, and still more b 
the tears and adjurations of her beloved 


father, she has just vowed to endea- 


vour to be henceforth a wife such as 
Lancelot deserves, and implored the 
blessing of heaven on her resolution, 
when a page announces the arrival of 
an unknown knight, to avoid meeting 
whom she retires with her father to 
his chamber. 

The knight, it may be foreseen, is 
the gay and gallant Paolo, whose long 
estrangement from his father's halls, 
and subsequent loss of a parent, is 
compensated by the warmth of his 
fraternal welcome, and the glory with 
which he returns loaded from the dis- 
tant battles of Byzantium. This foreign 
and mercenary warfare, however, his 
heart—overflowing on his return to his 
native land with a whole tide of do- 
mestic and national feelings—for ever 
renounces and abjures ; and he dedi- 
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cates himself henceforth to the cause 
of Italy, in an apostrophe which of it- 
self must have gone far to recommend 
the play to the favor of her sons, 


Paolo.—Have I not then a country, 
at whose shrine 

Her sons their blood may consecrate ? 

For thee— 

For thee, mine Iraty! that blood shall 

flow 

’Gainst all who, envying, wrong thee! 

Art not thou, 

Fairest of lands the circling sun beholds, 

Mother of arts and arms, mine Italy? 

Thy dust the dust of heros? Long my 

race 

Have ow'd thee home and honor! Now 

thou hold’st 

In thy maternal bosom all I love. 

Lan.— Thanks be to heaven !—to hear 
thee and not love 

Were to be less than human! Even she 

Must cease to hate. 

Paolo.— Who? 
Lan.— I forgot—thou know'st not 

The one thing wanting to my present 

bliss ! 
Paolo.—Thou lov’st, then ? 
Lan.— Do I love? A very angel! 

Alas! a suffering one. 

Paolo.— 1 too love madly; 

Let all be told between us. 

Lan.— Well: my father 

With dying breath prescrib’d the’ nuptial 

tie 

That best might give us peace, and I 

obey’d. 
Paolo,—Obveyed ! and thou art wedded 
to thine angel, 

And yet not blest? Can woman live, 

and know thee, 

And still not love? 

Lan.— Traducer! I ne’er said 

She did not love me. Would she thus 

lov'd thee! 

But thou didst slay her brother in our 

wars ; 
She hates, and will not see thee. 
Paolo.— Speak !—her name? 
Lan.—Thou saw’st her when to 
Guido’s court 

Paolo—(repressing horrible emotion)— 
What, she? 

Lan.— His daughter. 

Paolo.— What? she love thee—she 
thy wife? 

True—true—lI slew her brother. 
Lan.— Ay, for this 

From morn to night she weeps ; and since 

she heard 

Of thy return, for this she e’en would flee 

Her husband’s roof. 

Paolo.’ Twas there J thought to find 

Happiness and a brother! But I'll go— 

Tis J must bid my father’s halls adieu! 


- 


Lan.—Nay, they shall hold ye both; 
ye must not leave me. 
Paolo.—Thy peace demands it—to a 
doating husband 
A wife is all in all; see that ye love her! 
Ha! let’s change swords! Keep mine 
for a memento 
Of thy lost Paolo! 
Lan.— Brother! 
Paolo.— If long hence 
We meet (should J survive !) our hearts 
will beat 
More slowly; Time that blots out all, will 
raze 
Hate from Francisca’s breast—she’ll call 
me brother. 
Lan.— Dost weep ? 
Paolo.— Yes! 1 too lov'd: no 
other maiden 
Like her I lov'd, earth held! She did 
not hate me; 
Ali no! she did not hate! 
Lan.— And thou didst lose her! 
Paolo.—Heav'n took her from me. 
Lan— Be a brother's love 
Thy consolation! Ev'n Francesca’s ire 
Thy open brow and generous words will 
conquer. 
She'll love thee yet! Come! 
Paolo.— Whither? Not to her: 
No! that can never be! 


This scene—terrible in its very sim- 
plicity—must have disclosed to the 
reader (though not to the unsuspicious 
Lancelot) deep glimpses into the heart 
of the unfortunate Paolo. The follow- 
ing yet more touchingiy unveils the 
despair of Francesca:~ —, 


ACT SECOND. 


FRANCESCA AND GUIDO. 


Fran.—Yes! here I breathe more 
freely ! 
Guido.— 
Thus restlessly ? 
Fran.— _ Did ye not think ye heard 
The voice of. Paolo? 
Guido.— Check these idle fears 
Of seeing him. He will not seek thy 
presence 
Unless thou wish it. 
Fran.— Know’st thou? was he 
told 
I lov’d him not? Said any one it 
griev’d him ? 
Guido.—Much does it grieve him—he 
would fain depart, 
Did Lancelot not forbid. 
Fran.— He would depart ? 
Guido.—But thou art calmer ; and thy 
husband’s hope 


Whom dost seek 
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Is that thou’lt bear his darling brother's 
presence. 
Fran.—Father! my father! feel! how 
beats my heart 
At his arrival. Till to-day, methought 
Rimini was a grave—this house a desert ! 
Leave me not, father—never leave me 
more ; 
With thee alone I dare rejoice or weep. 
Thou'rt not mine enemy !—thou'lt pity 
me 
If ev'n— 
Guido.— 
Fran.— 
Oh! b'tter is 
The heart’s still solitude! 
thee 
Is my sole comfort! Before all beside, 


My father! still 1 tremble—still must 
hide 

My heart’s wild beatings. 
for one 

Who ne’er hid aught—whose tears and 
smiles were wont 

Lightly to come and go—nor tears nor 
smiles 

To dare indulge! they might betray me! 
Woe! 

Woe to me were another than thyself 

To guess! but thou would’st pity even 
then 

Thy daughter's griefs; and in her hour 
of danger 


What ? 


If thou knew’st ; 


The sight of 


Ob! ’tis hard 


Stretch out a rescuing hand ! 


Guido.— Come! tell me all! 
Ev’n thy most secret thoughts may cease 
to be so, 
Before a tender father. 
Fran.— Fain I'd tell thee, 
But. how? where shall I hide myself? 
earth open 
And veil my shame ! 
Guido.— Speak! heaven itself 
inspires thee! 
Confide in me—I know for thee to feign 
Is torment. 
Fran.— No! tis duty to dissemble— 
Duty to die in silence! "Tis a crime 
To speak—to ask for comfort—ev'n to 
breathe 
Such horrors in the doating father’s ear 
Who to his daughter gave the best of 
husbands, 
And made her thus—not happy ! 
Guido.— Woe is me! 
Am I thy murd’rer then? 
Fran.— No, dearest father ! 
Not thou !—but my frail virtue reels and 
totters. 
The dreadful effort must be made—save ! 
succour me! 
Alone till now I’ve wag’d the long, long 
war, 
But my last days of ebbing life appal me ! 
Help, help me spotless to depart! Too 
truly 
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Did Lancelot suspect but I'm not 
uilty ; 
F aithful to him I’ve been, and would 
remain ! 
Father! I see cold drops upon thy brow, 
I see thine eye averted. ['alarm thee. 
Guido.—’ Tis nothing—daughter, tell 
me 
Fran.— 
Help, help! 
Guido.— "Tis nought, my child! 
a slight disorder 
Here—in my brain. *Tis sweet for an old 
father 
To rest him in a duteous daughter's 
arms ! 
Fran.—Be not so bitter—duteous! 
punish me— 
Call me not duteous! 
Guido.— Oh! what sinful love 
Wakes sacrilegious flames within thy 
breast ? 
Fran.— No, no—not sinful ! 
knew I lov’d, 
Nor loves he in return. 
Guido,— Where does he dwell? 
Was’t to join him thou sought’st again 
Ravenna? 
Fran. —To flee him, father! 
Guido.— And where lurks he 
now ? 
Answer me, where ? 
Fran.— Oh ! thou didst promise 
pity ! 

Be not incens’d 
comes ? 
Enter LANCELOT. 

(To Francesca.) 
Lan.—I find ye troubled! Thou wert 
calm but now! 
Guido.— Daughter, we go to-morrow. 
Lan.— What didst say ? 
Guido.—Such is Francesca’s wish. 
Fran.— My father! 
Guido (threateningly to Fran, and exit.) 
Dar'st thou? 
Fran. (aside)—Father, thou'rt cruellest 
of all! 
Lan. — Methought 
Thou wert not now to leave me—that 
my grief 
Had touch’d thine heart! 
Paolo need’st thou 
Abandon me. ’Tis he who will depart. 
Fran.—Depart ? 
Lan.— Yes! ev’n his father’s 
halls would lose 
Their charm, by thee abhorr’d. 
Fran.— Feels he so aes 
Lan,—In vain would I dissuade. Ere 
well return’d, 
He swears to leave me. 
Fran.— Yet he loves you well ! 
Lan,— He bears a noble heart. Like 
me he pines, 
Victim of hopeless love, 


Oh! thou'’rt faint. 


Hie ne’er 


in Rimini. Who 


Not to flee 
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Fran.— Of hopeless love? 
Lan.—Yes! thou, ev’n thou would’st 
pity, could’st thou hear him, 
Fran. (bitterly)—Why seeks he then 
these shores? have I more brothers 
That he should rob me of them! Woe 
is me 
That e’er he came! 
Lan.— Unjust one! when he 
pleads 
Ere he departs, for one brief moment’s 
hearing, 
One pitying look from thee. Oh! be 
entreated | 
He is thy brother! 
whither bound, 
He seeks far distant climes, nor e’er again 
May we behold him. Ev'n religion 
chides thee !— 
Had I a deadly foe about to spread 
On unknown seas his sail, who proffer'd 


Heaven knows 


me 
His hand in pledge of peace—that hand 
I'd press— 

Ay tenderly! so sweet is’t to forgive ! 
sen spare me! spare my shame. 
Lan. ¢ For who can tell,’ 

I'd cay, « ‘if while life lasts, that wide, 

wide sea 

May not still roll between?’ In heav’n 

alone 

(There all shall meet) divisions are un- 

known, 

Oh! woman! there thou canst not hate 

my brother. 

Fran.— My husband—stay—forgive— 
Tl tell thee all, 

* Lan.— Come, brother. 
Enter Paoto. 

Paolo (aside) — Tis Francesca ! 
yes, ‘tis she! 

Lan.— Advance! 

Paolo (axide.)— What can I say? is’t 
she indeed ? 

(aloud.)—Since she denies to look on, 

wherefore think 

She’ll deign to listen to me? Better far 

It were I should depart—she’ll hate me 

less ! 

Tell her, my Lancelot, tell her I forgive 

Her hate, though undeserv’d. Her hap- 

less brother 

I slew, but will’d it not, Madden’d with 

loss 

Of many a gallant band, he desperate 

rush’d 

Upon my sword—on mine, who with my 

life 

Had gladly ransom’d his ! 

Fran. (clinging to her husband without 
daring to look up. }— And is he gone ? 

Is Paolo gone? Some one I hear who 

weeps— 

Who is't ? 
Paolo.— 

who weep, 


Tis I, Francesca! I 
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Of mortals the most wretched! ev'n 
denied 

Peace on my father’s threshold, Was 
my heart 

Not torn ere this? was’t not enough to 
lose 

Her I adored ?—and must I be depriv’d 

Of home and brother too? 


Fran.— Oh! not for me 

Shall brethren part—be’t mine to go; 
thou'lt stay— 

Lancelot will need a friend. 

Paolo (keenly. )}— Thou lov'st him 

then ? 

Thou'rt right—I love him too! 
when | fought 

In distant climes, and from my conquer- 
ing bands 

Rescu’d the brides and daughters of the 
foe— 

When rose—more grateful far than 
victory’s shout— 

The Christian warrior’s meed of woman's 
praise, 

E’en then, fond memory of my Lancelot 
rose, 

Methought that, grac’d with tributes such 
as these, 

With all a brother’s pride he’d welcome 
me. 

I dreamt Italia, too, and her fair dames, 

Might hail perchance their stainless knight 
with joy! 

Tll-omened triumphs! Victory’s self, alas! 

Has been my bane! 


Ev'n 


Fran.— And saidst thou that 
in fight 

In climes remote, it was thy noble wont 

To — the vanquished ? from the reck- 
ess foe 

Snatch wives and maidens ? 
thought of her 

Who sway’d thine inmost soul? What 
have I said ? 

Distraction! Hence! 


Paolo— 
Adieu. Francesca! 


(Francesca, as he is going out, casts an in- 
voluntary look towards him.) 


Fran.— Paolo! Woe is me! 
Lan.—Pity dost feign or feel? Thou 
cruel one ! 

Why bath’d in tears; yet making all 
around 
Unhappy thus? 

the cauge 
Of all this strange caprice. 
length 
Of bearing with it, 


Fran.— And I too am tired 
Of thine unjust reproaches; nor shall 
know 
Peace, till I've ceased to see this weary 
world! 


Rose then 


I hate thee! 


Lancelot, 
exit. 


Speak! I would know 


I’m tired at 
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ACT IIl.——SCENE I.——A CHAPEL. 


Paolo—To see her! ay! for the last 

time! Thus love 

Drowns duty’s voice ! 
dut 

To flee, and meet no more on earth ; 
alas! 

Icannot, Oh! that look, that look! how 
fair 

She looked in grief! Fair, said 1? seemed 
she not 

To me e’en superhuman? And I’ve lost 


It were a sacred 


her ; 

And Lancelot stole her from me! thought 
of rage! 

Of vengeance—hold! do I not love my 
brother ? 


Is he not happy? Long may he remain 
so! 


But wherefore, wherefore on his road to 
bliss 
Crushed he a brother's heart? 
(Enter Francesca, without seeing Paolo.) 
Fran.— Where is my father? 
From him I fain would learn if in these 
walls 
Still dwells my brother? 
walls shall now 
Be ever dear; my latest sigh be breath’d 
On this blest threshold hallow’d by his 
tears ! 
Hence | sacrilegious fancies; am I not 
Another's wife? 
Paolo (aside) — 
herself she holds 
Sad communings, and weeps ! 
Fran.— Alas! this spot 
Be it mine to flee! of him it is too full! 
Yes, to my house’s altars let me flee, 
And prostrate day and night, for pardon 
1 


Yes, these 


Hark! with 


with Him, the broken heart’s last, only 
stay ! 
Paolo (advancing )— Francesca | 
Fran.— What do I see? My 
Lord, what wouldst thou? 
Paolo—One word with thee ! 
Fran.— With me? and I 
alone ? 
Father ! where art thou? why didst leave 
me thus? 
Rescue thy daughter! yet methinks I’ve 
strength 
To flee. 
Paolo— And whither ? 
Fran.— Follow not, my lord. 
Respect my will. "Tis my domestic altars 
I seek ; th’ unfortunate have need of 
heav’n! 
Paolo—And wouldst thou grudge me 
e’en the right to kneel 
At my paternal shrine? Who e’er bent 
More wretched than myself? There, 
there at least 
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Our vows may blended rise! There thou 


mayest call 
On death to rid thee of the man thou 
hat’st ; 
And J may pray kind heaven to grant 
thy wish, 
And to forgive thy hate ; and in thy heart 
Pour joy’s full tide, and blessings on thy 
head ; 
And on thy matchless form perennial 
youth 
And beauty show’, and all thy wishes 
crown: 
All, e’en a husband’s love! and blest by 
him, 
A smiling offspring ! 
Tran.— 
Weep not, my lord. 
death. 
Paolo— Yet thou abhorr’st me, 
Fran.— And what is’t to thee, 
If bound to do so? Can a woman’s hate 
Disturb thy peace? Before to-morrow’s 
sun 
I shall be hence; be thine the pitying 


Paolo! (I forgot) 
I pray not for thy 


task 
To soothe thy brother’s woe ; teach him 
to bea 
My loss. 
will. 
Ah! he alone in Rimini will weep 
When I am gone! Listen! do not tell 
him 
At first, but know thyself, I'll never more 
Return to Rimini, No! grief will kill 


r 
Yet he will weep, I know he 


me, 
When this is told my husband, then will 
be 


The time to comfort him ; and then per- 
chance 

Thou may’st weep too, for him. 

Paolo— For him? Francesca! 

Is’t thou that ask’st what reck I of thy 
hate? 

And wherefore should life’s current run 
less smooth 

Abhorr’d by thee? Is’t thou, as angels 
fair, 

(Bright emanations from the love of 
heav’n) 

Belov'd of all—a happy bride—that darest 

Breathe ominous words of death? Me 
they befit, 

Lur'’d by vain thirst of glory from my 
home 

And country, but to lose—to lose—a 
father ! 

Him | still hop’d to embrace; he had not 
made 

His son a wretch; to him I had bar’d my 
heart 

And from his hands received her—her 
I've lost 

For ever ! 


Fran.— What dost mean? 
is’t thy belov'’d 


e 
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Thou would’st speak of? and thy woe of 
her bereft ? 

Reigns love thus paramount within thy 
soul? 

Methinks a nobler flame might with it 
strive 

In a brave hero’s breast! Dear are to 
him 

Alike his fame and sword: bright guides 
are these, 

Be it thine to follow them! nor be it 
said 

Love veil’d a warrior’s crest ? 

Paolo— What dost thou say? 

Dost pity me? Could’st hate a little 
less, . 

If with my sword fresh triumphs were 
achiev'd ? 

Speak but the word; prescribe the place 
and time ; 

Years will seem moments ; to th’ extrem- 
est bounds 

Of earth I'll hie; sweeter shall dangers 


grow, 
E’en as they thicken in the warrior’s 
path, 
By thee impos’d, Francesca! If I fought 
For honour once; who shall resist mine 
arm 
Nerv’d with thy name ador’d? 
to keep 
Unstain'd thy glory’s triumphs! Earthly 
crown 
I'll none, save one of laurel wove by thee! 
My meed, one word, one smile, one look 
of thine ! 
Fran.—Great God! what words are 
these ? 
Paolo— Thee, thee I love! 
Thee, thee, Francesca! and despairing 
love ! 
Fran.— What do I hear? art mad, or 
1? what saidst thou? 
Paolo—I love thee. 
Fran.— Dar'’st thou? Hush! 
we may be heard. 
Thou lov’st me? Dost thou know I am 
thy sister ? 
Art thou so fickle? hast so soon forgot 
Thine earlier flame? Alas! let go my 
hand. 
There's crime in every kiss. 
Paolo— Tam not fickle. 
No change my love e’er knew. I lost a 
maiden, 
*Twas thou! of thee I spoke; for thee I 


Be mine 


wept. 
1 Jov'd, I love thee still! shall love till 
death 
Rings my heart’s knell; ay, e’en could 
brave beyond 
Undying vengeance for my love of thee! 
Fran. —Is't true? did’st love me? 
Paolo— On the day I came 
My brother's herald to Ravenna, thou 
Didst pass before me witha funeral train, 
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I saw thee kneel before a recent tomb, 

And with uplifted hands to heav’n, appeal, 

And mutely flowing tears. Who's yon 
that mourns 

So duteously?” I ask’d. “ Tis Guido's 
daughter, 

Beside her mother’s grave.” How thrill’d 
my heart 

With pity for a daughter thus bereav'd! 

But not with that alone it heav'd and 
swell’d! 

Veil’d wert thou, my Francesca! and those 


eyes 
That day I could not see. Yet from that 
d 


ay 
I lov'd thee ! 

Fran— Thou, thou lovd’st me! 

Paolo— For a while. 

This love I hid; but on one day me- 
thought 

Thou must have read my heart. 
gentle foot 

Stole from thy virgin bow’r to seek 
awhile 

The garden’s shade. 
gin stretch’d 

Amid the flowr’s, I long had sighing 
gaz'd 

Up at thy window; and at sudden sight 

Of thee, my loadstar, trembling I arose, 

Thou in a book absorb’d, beheld’st me 
not, 

But on it fell a tear; mov'd, I approach’d, 

And spoke to thee; disjointed were my 
words ; 

Disjointed too were thine. 
thou gav’st, 

And we together read—and read of love! 

Alone, and of each other unafraid, 

Our glances then first met; my cheek 
grew pale, 

And thou didst tremble; and with sud- 
den haste 

Didst disappear. 

Fran — Oh! unforgotten day! 
With thee the book remain’d ? 

Paolo— *Tis next my heart ; 
My joy inexile! See! the very page 
We read; ‘twas on this spot the precious 

tear 
Fell from thine eye that day ! 

Fran.— Hence, I implore thee! 
I may remember nought but my slain 

brother, 

Paolo—Not then his blood had flow’d! 

Ob | civil war 

My country’s scourge! thou’st cost me 
dear! That blood 

Fatally shed, forbad me to aspire 

Then to thy hand. I sought in Asia's 
wars 

Oblivion for my deed—thought to return 

Ere long, and find thee in relenting mood, 

To woo, to win thee. Yes, to make thee 
mine 


I cherish’d still the hope 


Thy 


On the lake’s mar- 


The book 
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Fran— Go! I implore thee | 
Do thou respect my virtue and my grief, 
For who shall give me strength to dare 

the conflict ? 

Paolo—Didst press my hand! Oh, joy 

unlook’d for! tell me 
Dos’t thou no longer hate ? 

Fran.— I'm bound to hate thee. 

Paolo— And canst thou ? 

Fran.— No! 

Paolo— Blest word ! repeat it me, 
Sav that thou hat’st me not. 

Fran.— I've said too much. 
Dost not suffice thee ? cruel one, begone! 

Paolo—| will not leave thee till thou’st 

told me all. 

Fran.—Have I not told thee that I love 

thee? Ha! 
What impious words were those? For 
love of thee 
I die then; but unspotted would de- 
part; 
Take pity on me. 
‘aolo— 
then ?— 
I stand before thee a despairing man ; 
Yet is the joy which ’mid that deep despair 
Thrills through my frame to hear thee, 
such as mocks 
The idle pow’r of words! Can it be true 
Thou lov’st me—and I’ve lost thee! 
Fran.— *T was thyself 
That did forsake me, Paolo! Could I 
think 
I was by thee belov’d? Farewell, be this 
Our final parting! 
‘aolo— 
thee 
Again’s impossible ! 
May still be ours. 
Fran.— 
other? 
And in my husband wake injurious 
thoughts, 
And stain my spotless name? Ife’er thou 
lov’dst me, 
Paolo, begone ! 

Paolo— 

J stain thy name? 
bride 

Thon art; ‘tis mine to die! 
thy breast 

All mem'ry of me, live henceforth in 
peace ; 

Forgive the tears I've caus'd to flow; 
oh! weep not; 

Love me no more. 
said ? 

Yes! love me, love me still; weep ever- 
more 

O’er my untimely doom! 
brother ; 

Heav’n grant me strength! Come hither, 
Lancelot! 


And thou lov’st me, 


That I should forsake 
Each day to meet 


And to betray each 


Inexorable fate !— 
No! now another’s 


Blot from 


Alas! what have I 


I hear my 


The brief scene which follows the 
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entrance of the astonished Lancelot, 
(consisting as it does almost entirel 
of broken exclamations,) is big with 
fatal consequences, The convulsive 
efforts of Paolo to take leave, without 
betraying himself, to his injuring and 
injured brother; and the deathlike 
swoon of the wretched Francesca, let 
in a fatal ray of light on the bewildered 
husband. Exasperated by what he 
naturally concludes a course of deep 
and premeditated dissimulation on the 
pest of his wife and brother, he gives 
imself up to thoughts of vengeance ; 
determining to detain at least, till the 
“dark veil” shall be rent from their 
previous history, its suspected objects. 
The fourth act finds him sternly bent 
on the determined, though dreaded in- 
vestigation ; his mild nature steeled, 
Be supposed ingratitude and treachery, 
alike against conjugal affection, pater- 
nal love, and filial piety. The scene 
in which the old father describes his 
own relentings towards the daughter of 
his bosom, is full of natural and resist- 
less pathos. 


ACT IV.—SCENE I. 
Enter—LancELoT and a Pace. 


Lan.—Lord Guido then departs in 
haste! I'd see him; 
His daughter too; but first of all let him 
Be summon’d—him. 
Page— Your brother, Paolo ! 
Lau.—My brother. exit Page. 
Yes! he is indeed my brother | 
That makes his crime so black! She 
hated him— 
Deceitful one! 
loathed 
The being whose absence caus’d her tears 
to flow! 
Ha! did she back invite him? Down 
my heart ! 
Grasp not that lance, my shudd’ring 
hand! 


Ev’n J believed she 


Enter Guido. 


Lan.— Thy daughter 
Thinks then to flee, unquestioned, from 
my roof ? 
Unsanctioned save by thee? 
uido— So must it be! 
Lan.—Then is she guilty ! 
Guido— No! resistless fate 
Condemns us all alike to ceaseless woe. 
Lan.—Not guilty dost thou call her? 
yet a prey 
To sacrilegious fires? 
Guido — Deeply atoned 
By fleods of penitence, and ceaseless 
pray’rs 


From Aim, to fly for ever. Scarce had life 
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. And sense return’d, when full of shame 
and ire, 
Thou know’st, I bore her hence. Abjur- 
ing pity, 
The father all forgot, before a shrine 
I oe her prostrate; bared above her 
d 


The fatal steel; and mingled threats of 
death 
With maledictions, if she aught conceal’d. 
Ev’n now I hear the sobs her voice that 
chok'd! 
Lan.— What said it ? 
Guido— Sobs choke mine; she 
is my child! 
She bent her fair throat to the cruel 
blade, 
And swimming eyes on mine, that then 
were dry ! 
« Art guilty ?” did I sternly ask her. 
*¢ Speak ! 
Art guilty?” Not a word could utter- 
ance find ; 
Grief-lock’d within her lips. My heart 
grew big: 
I turn'd my gaze aside; and then soft 
arms 
About my feet were twined; and from 
the dust 
A faint voice came—* Father! I’m in- 
nocent !” 
«“ Wilt swear?” “I do.” Then tears 
began to fall, 
Which I in silence wip'’d. Three times 
she sobb’d, 
“I'm innocent !” I flung away my sword, 
Rais’d are embrac’d her, was a father 
still ; 
Though an ill-fated and incensed one ! 
an.— ! 
She boasts her innocence, yet loves him 
still ; 
And dreams perchance of brighter days 
in store 
For her and Paolo! but she dreams in 
vain. 
He follows, doubtless, to Ravenna! Ha! 
Traitor! I have thee still. 

Guido— Respect mine age. 

My duty is to save—thine to renounce 
her! exit. 
Enter Paolo. 

Ean.—Come forward, shameless vil- 

lain ! 
Paolo— Words like these 
Sound strangely to me; on another's lips 
They had been atoned ere now; but in 
thy person 

My father lives, and I forbear. Didst 
summon 

A brother or a subject to thy bar? 

Lan.—A brother. Paolo! Had she 

been thy bride, 

And had one stolen her heart; and had 
that one 

Been thy familiar friend? whom in his 
height 


Of treachery thou wert folding to thy 
b 


reast 
With more than brother's love? what in 
that case 
Had been thy conduct, Think! 
Paolo— I can but think 
What it must cost thee to forgive ! 
Lan.— Dost feel it? 
Dost feel the effort? Thou didst name 
our father. 
He taught forgiveness to his erring sons, 
Ev'n by example. 
Paolo— Thou alone wert worthy 
To be his heir. What wouldst thou have 


me say? 
Oh! how I quail before thee! I’ve been 
call’d 
Magnanimous; and yet compar’d with 
thee 
I shrink to nothing. 
Lan.— Say! had she been thine? 
Paolo—Francisca? Not the shadow 
of a rival 
Had dar’d to cross my path! 
Roa What! not a brother, 
Had he dared love her ? 
Paolo— He had ceas’d to be so. 
Woe, woe to him who should have dar’d 
to love her. 
Woe to the traitor! 'with my dagger’s 
int 
He had been answer'd strait ! 
Lan.— I too could yield 
To thoughts of blood like these! Believe 
me, Puolo, 
My hand has sought my dagger’s hilt ere 
now, 
Nor lightly been restrain’d! Yet thou 
deniest not 
Thy crime; thou could’st seduce another's 
bride, 
T™! brother’s ! 
‘aolo— Put me out of pain at 
once 
With thy good sword—revile me not! 
Who—lI 
Seduce that spotless angel of the skies? 
Far be it from me! He who loves Fran- 
cisca 
Can be no villain—had he been one once, 
Love had reclaim’d him! Her bright 
image stamp'd 
On any heart would make it like her own, 
A.throne for gods to dwell on! For 
her love 
I sought to be humane, and brave, and 
pious; 
And for her sake”perchance achiev’d my 
wish 
Better than is the careless soldier’s wont. 
Lan.—Oh ! shameless man ! dost boast 
thy love to me? 


In this haughty and unyielding mood, 
it may easily be foreseen, that exaspe- 
ration on both sides must ensue; to 
which Francisca, the wretched cause 
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and victim of the unhappy contest, only 
adds fuel by rushing in, and throwing 
herself between the combatants. And 
now, amid the clash of arms in this 
unfraternal, but not unnatural conflict, 
does the moral, the deep and awful 
moral, of which, in the absence of mere 
vulgar guilt, the author never permits us 
to cn sight, stand out in bold relief 
from the sable back-ground of the pic- 
ture. All have alike sinned, and con- 
spire towards the unhappy catastrophe. 
Paolo, by idly suppressing, while yet 
unreprovable by God or man, his youth- 
ful passion for Francisca, and yet more 
idly cherishing it, when a brother's 
blood had interposed its fatal barrier ; 
Francisca, by yielding (and we are not 
told either to overwhelming force or 
even to parental entreaty) her hand 
where her heart could never accom- 
pany it; and Lancelot by entering 
(as his brother bitterly reproaches him 
with) into a mere political alliance, 
without endeavouring to gain, or even 
ascertaining the state of the affections 
of its hapless victim. The father, too, 
the grey-haired, broken-hearted father, 
is, on this point, also a party in the ge- 
neral delinquency; and truly does the 
author vindicate his own just moral 
sense, as well as reconcile us to the 
doom of the pair, by the frequent 
avowals of its most erring member her- 
self, that the infidelity of the heart is 
no less criminal in the eye of heaven, 
than that grosser breach of matrimonial 
vows to which some sentimentalists 
have limited their ideas of guilt. 

All, we now feel and acquiese in, 
must end calamitously. In vain is the 
disarmed and overpowered Paolo se- 
curely guarded in his father’s desecrated 
hall. In vain even has the venerable 
Guido achieved, in a nocturnal inter- 
view, by his grey hairs and paternal 
sympathy with his injured son-in-law, 
the pardon of his daughter. Unsatisfied 
with this extorted forgiveness, Francisca, 
full of tardy but heart-felt penitence, 
pines to receive it from his own relent- 
ing lips, and despatches her reluctant 
father to solicit his presence. During 
his absence, Paolo, tortured by his bro- 
ther’s hints of vengeance, and haunted 
by fears for the life of Francisca, bursts 
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into her chamber, having bribed his 
guards, and regained by their means 
atal possession of his sword. But 
though in vain does he now pour pas- 
sionate and seductive reminiscences of 
the past, or visions of the future on an 
ear closed and fortified by her late hal- 
lowed resolutions, aguinst the voice of 
love itself—alas! while in the act of 
repelling, with all the solemnity of ir- 
revocable vows of widowhood, even 
his suggestions of possible future bliss 
in the event of her husband’s death— 
that husband 2 to the spot by 
her own and her father’s entreaties) 
interrupts, and of course, misapprehends 
the interview. This time the conflict 
is too bitter not to be mortal. All, 
even her protestations, tell against 
its wretched cause; and she meets 
death, perhaps thus most welcome, by 
rushing once more (not uninjured) be- 
tween the combatants, and receiving, 
from his own sword so lately exchanged 
in pledge of brotherly affection, the 
wound designed for the more guilty 
Paolo. It is but fora moment that she 
thus defers his doom. The demon of 
jealousy rages too fiercely to be sated by 
a single victim. The unnatural fight 
continues; and over the corse of her 
whose peace he had marred on earth, 
Paolo sinks beneath bis brother’s ven- 
geanes | In such a bosom as Lance- 
ot’s the devastating tempest is indeed 
brief; and the next: moment would 
have seen the fatal weapon turned 
against himself, but for the interposition 
of the horror-struck father. 

Thus ends a tragedy, which coming 
home in its errors and its woes to 
every human bosom, disdaining aid 
from{pomp and circumstance _and stage 
effect, rests its claims on the humbler 
sympathies of our common nature. In 
Italy, where violations of the nuptial 
bond, less involuntary, alas! and less 
ideal than Francisca’s, are too venially 
regarded, its moral influences may have 
been great indeed; and whoever in 
that “ burning clime” succeeds in asso- 
ciating (and to the conviction of its 
votaries) unregulated passion with guilt 
and misfortune, has a right to be re- 

arded in the light of a public bene- 
Solem 
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Tue rapid advances which the older 
Australian colonies have made in 
wealth and population, together with 
their increasing commercial importance 
tothe mothercountry, must prove, under 
any circumstances, an interesting subject 
of investigation, while from various 
causes it is peculiarly so at present. 
The tendency to emigrate never pre- 
vailed more universally in Great Bri- 
‘tain; and not only the number, but 
the wealth and respectability of the 
emigrants is increasing every year, 
while unfortunately the disturbed con- 
dition of Canada has limited their 
choice, by putting a stop to all removal 
to that quarter, and restricting them to 
the alternative of the Cape of Guod 
Hope, or to some of the Australian co- 
lonies. It is, therefore, of the utmost 
importance that the capabilities of the 
different establishments in New Hol- 
land, the nature of the climate, state of 
society, and their future prospects should 
be accurately estimated. This we shall 
endeavour to do in a series of three or 
four papers, and we shall devote the pre- 
sent ay to the consideration of the 
physical features and natural produc- 
tions of New Holland, together with 
some remarks on the history of its 
oldest colony. 

New Holland is situated between 
the 12th and 39th degrees of south lat. 
and extends from the 112th tothe 154th 
degree of east longitude, and conse- 
quently has a length of about 3000, and 
a breadth of 2000 miles, with 8000 
miles of sea coast, and an area of 
three millions of square miles. This 
vast island, therefore, occupies a surface 
equal to three-fourths of the European 
continent ; but with this important pe- 
culiarity, that while a considerable por- 
tion of the north of Europe borders on 
the polar regions, New Holland, on the 
contrary, stretches from the temperate 
zone towards the equator; so that 
notwithstanding its smaller size, it is, 
no doubt, capable of supporting a greater 
number of inhabitants. If we might 
venture to speculate on the destiny of 
the Anglo-Australians, as compared 
with that of their Anglo-American 
brethren, we may anticipate that the 
former will exert a much more exten- 
sive and beneficial influence on the pro- 
gress of civilization. Uuincumbered 
with any thing like a permanent system 
of slavery, with no coloured race rising 


up within their territory, to form an in- 
ternal and domestic source of danger, 
such as that from which the American 
union has no chance of escaping, the 
state of society in Australia will be 
more stable and healthy ; and man 
disgraceful prejudices will be urolded, 
The Anglo-Australians, we may rest 
assured, will one day form the first na- 
tion of the east, the splendid and semi- 
barbarous islands of the Indian ocean 
will form part of their dependencies, 
and their influence will be paramount 
in the islands of the Pacife ; and if 
ever the English supremacy in the east 
be lost, it will only be transferred to a 
people of English descent. The Anglo- 
Americans will spread to the shores of 
the Pacific, and may, perhaps, occupy 
Mexico, while the Australians, situated 
within a short distance of India and 
China, will exert a powerful influence 
over the future history of one-half the 
population of the globe. Already the 
Indian government is looking to Aus- 
tralia for a supply of horses for the use 
of the army. 

If we examine the map of New Hol- 
land, we shall find that although almost 
nothing is known respecting its inte- 
rior, every where on its shores there 
are favourable situations for the estab- 
lishment of colonies. The colony of 
New South Walesis onthe south-eastern 
angle of New Holland, and has extended 
itself into the interior beyond the Blue 
Mountains ; and more recently a sub- 
ordinate settlement has been formed 
along Bass straits in that newly explored 
and beautiful country to which the 
name of Australia Felix has been given. 
To the west and north we find the new 
colony of South Australia ; and farther 
to the north, we have the recent settle- 
ment of the Swan River, which, from 
the excellence of its position with re- 
gard to India, will become important 
in a commercial as well as an agricultu- 
ral point of view. Of the enormous 
portion of unoccupied coasts, the eastern 
parts may be considered as the least 
important, both on account of the great 
distance from Europe, the number of 
coral reefs, and the troublesome navi- 
gation of Torres straits. It is, how- 
ever, surprising that the north-west part 
of New Holland has hitherto been ne- 
glected, as an establishment on Melville 
island, or Van Diemen’s Gulph, from its 
proximity to Java, the Philippines, and 
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China, might form an important station, 
and night tend to keep in check the 
influence of the Dutch, which has 
rarely been exerted in the east but for 
mean, cruel, and grovelling objects. 
The importance and practicability of 
forming an establishment in this situa- 
tion is obvious, since this part of the 
coast has been long frequented by 
Malay vessels, collecting *tripang for 
the Chinese market. 

The climate of New Holland must 
vary with the locality ; and in such a 
vast island we may be assured that 
every degree of temperature and mois- 
ture will be found. As proximity to 
the equator is only one of the elements 
of a climate, it is impossible to guess 
that of the interior till the leading 
features of its physical geography be 
ascertained. The climate of every co- 
lony which has been established in Aus- 
tralia, although modified by local cir- 
cumstances, bas invariably been found 
singularly healthy, and favourable to 
European constitutions ; and in this 
respect they are far superior to many 
situations in North America, while they 
are free from the rigorous cold of a 
Canadian winter. The respective cli- 
mates of the Australian colonies may be 
summed up in a very few words, so as 
to estimate their comparative advan- 
tages. The Swan River colony, from 
being nearest to the equator, has the 
highest temperature, and the air is 
remarkably dry and pleasant, while in 
South Australia the chief difference ap- 
pears to be a less degree of heat and a 
greater amount of moisture. The dif- 
ference between Van Diemen’s land 
and New South Wales is more consi- 
derable ; the former may be considered 
as a temperate, and the latter as a sub- 
tropical climate. Van Diemen’s Land, 
fromthe elevated land which it contains, 
and from the short distance of its in- 
terior from the sea, enjoys what may 
be called an insular climate, that is, it 
is free from all violeut extremes of heat 
and cold, the weather variable from day 
to day, but uniform from month to 
month ; the degree of moisture is con- 
siderable; in short, it may be consi- 
dered as resembling Ireland in its cli- 
mate. New South Wales, being nearer 
the equator, and situated on a vast 
continent, possesses both a warmer 
temperature and a dryer atmosphere. 
The north-west winds which sweep over 
a large extent of land, have lost their 
moisture before they reach Sidney, while 


* Tripang is a species of sea-worm much in request among Chinese epicures, 
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the Blue Mountains, which attain an 
elevation of from three to four thousand 
feet, cool the air, and prevent any vio- 
lent excess of heat. 

One circumstance in which Australia 
is supposed to form a contrast with 
America is in the absence of great 
rivers, which, if this deficiency of 
streams can be proved, might induce 
us to suppose that the interior was des- 
titute of mountains, and consisted of 
immense plains, like the Pampas of 
South America, or the sandy deserts 
of Africa. The asserted absence of 
great rivers in New Holland is, how- 
ever, merely a negative amounting to 
this, that the coast has not yet been 
by any means completely surveyed, 
nor the interior traversed in different 
directions. The mouths and’ sources 
of rivers are in general the last cir- 
cumstances which are discovered in 
the geography of a country; for such 
investigations require inland expeditions 
as well as coast surveys. Those who 
know any thing of the progress of geo- 
graphical discovery, are aware that very 
large rivers often escape the notice 
even of the most careful and scientific 
navigators. Captain Vancouver, in 
his admirable survey of the north-west 
coast of America, failed to detect the 
Columbia river, although he had re- 
peatedly sailed past its mouth, and ata 
very short distance from the shore ; the 
mouth of Thomson’s river also escaped 
his notice, although the coast near its 
mouth was surveyed by his boats. If 
the mouth of a river be narrow, or the 
surrounding country flat and uniform, 
its discovery from a coast survey is 
very much a matter of chance. In 
New Holland the discovery of the 
course of the Murray river, and of its 
tributary streams, was effected by in- 
land journeys alone. 

The mineral structure of Australia, 
although imperfectly known, is similar 
to that of Europe in its general fea- 
tures; and the truth appears to be, 
that as our knowledge of the structure 
of the earth increases, we find every 
where similar or analogous rocks and 
strata, but no where identity ; so that 
nothing is more futile than to refer the 
structure of different countries to one 
common standard, taken from the coun- 
try in which we happen to reside. On 
the eastern coast of New Holland we 
know that extensive masses of granite 
occur, and the same rock is also found 


in New South Wales. Trap porphyry 
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and serpentine have also been detectedin 
several places. Immense beds of sand- 
stone occur in many places near as 
and this rock appears to constitute the 

reater part of the Blue Mountains, 
By far the most important mineral which 
has been found in Australia is coal, of 
which a considerable quantity is found 
at Newcastle, near Sidney, and indica- 
tions of ithave been found in many other 
parts of the country. It is also inte- 
resting to know thatin many parts of 
the coast we find extensive beds of 
marine shells of the same kinds as those 
at present living in the adjacent seas, 
thus proving that New Holland has 
gradually emerged from the ocean, in 
the same manner as the various coun- 
tries of Europe. In the interior, ca- 
verns have been discovered containing 
the bones of extinct races of animals ; 
thus refuting the absurd idea that New 
Holland is ofa more recent origin than 
any other part of the earth. 

If we pass from the mineral structure 
of Australia to the consideration of its 
animal and vegetable inhabitants, we 
shall find that in no country of equal 
extent, are the natural productions of 
less value as articles of human food or 
convenience. The native quadrupeds, 
however interesting to the naturalist, 


are of little value to the colonist, except 
as affording an indifferent kind of game, 
but at the same time none of them are 
dangerous, and few of them trouble- 
some, except the native dog, which oc- 
casionally commits depredations upon 
the flocks, and the Dasyurus, or native 


cat, which devours the poultry. The 
vegetable productions are somewhat 
more important ; and, like the animals, 
they are very different in structure and 
appearance from those found in other 
countries. Acacias are extremely com- 
mon, and upwards of a hundred diffe- 
rent kinds have been found in New 
Holland, all of them possessing a family 
resemblance which distinguishes them 
from the Acacias of the old or new 
worlds. The Proteas and Banksias are 
almost peculiar to New Holland, as 
with the exception of afew proteas found 
at the Cape of Good Hope, the 
Eucalyptus Casuarna and the Norfolk 
island pine are remarkable for their 
beauty, and afford valuable timber. 
The bark of several trees abounds in 
tanning matter ; and large quantities of 
it have been sent to England as a sub- 
stitute for oak bark. Several of the 
Acacias afford a product possessing the 
properties of gum arabic, which is 
obtained from an African species of the 
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same tribe of plants. A species of 
Eucalyptus pvodsels manna—a_ sub. 
stance, however, for which the demand 
is not likely to be extensive. Many of 
the trees of New Holland attain toa 
great size; thus the Norfolk island 
pine reaches the height of 150 fect; 
and trees, whose diameter amounted to 
fifteen or twenty feet, have been found 
in different parts of the country. 

If we now compare the respective 
advantages which the Australian and 
North American colonies offer to the 
emigrant, we shall find that ina majority 
of circumstances, New Holland deserves 
the preference. In respect to climate, 
the subject is abundantly simple ; for 
shheash both classes of colonies are 
equally healthy, the intense and long- 
continued cold of a Canadian winter is 
a serious objection to settling in that 
country. The greater length of the voy- 
age from England to Australia does not 
appear to be so important an objection 
as some are apt to suppose ; for although 
the voyage to Canada occupies only 
three weeks, and that to Sidney as many 
months, it must be remembered that 
the sea voyage does not comprise the 
whole of a journey to upper Canada, 
but an inland voyage of very con- 
siderable length still awaits the emi- 
grant, and also that during six mouths 
each year travelling cannot be very 
conveniently undertaken in the interior 
of North America. The objection to 
the length of the voyage to Australia 
is, perhaps, more the result of senti- 
ment than of reason, and arises from 
that feeling which attaches every one 
to the land of his birth. But very few 
settlers either in Australia or Canada 
can ever return to their native coun- 
try. The necessity of constantly su- 
perintending their farms, and the new 
connections which they form, soon 
occupy their chief attention, and dis- 
tance from England is felt to be of 
little importance. The principle which 
ought to guide the emigrant in his 
selection depends far more on the 
amount of capital he may possess than 
on the estimate of climate or distance 
from England. In the case of an in- 
dustrious person of the humbler classes, 
who wishes to emigrate with his family, 
and whose means are limited, Upper 
Canada or Nova Scotia will be the 
more desirable colonies. An individual 
of the class we have alluded to can 
transport his family by a shorter sea 
voyage—in this case an important con- 
sideration to one who has little money 
to spend, and must hoard it for his 
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subsequent expenses. It is also of 
importance to observe, that the nature 
of the land in the American and Aus- 
tralian colonies ought to be considered 
in selecting the future residence of the 
emigrant, In New Holland the coun- 
try is open and remarkably free from 
wood, and the dense forests of America 
are unknown in the southern parts of 
New Holland, where the trees are as 
thinly scattered as in a gentleman’s 
demesne. In Canada, on the contrary, 
the settler has to cut his way through 
almost impenetrable forests; but this 
once accomplished, the extraordinary 
fertility of the soil enables him to reap 
abundant harvests of wheat and maize, 
&c. ; while, on the contrary, the more 
open country of Australia is better 
adapted for sheep farming than agricul- 
ture. In consequence of this diversity 
of soil and vegetation, Canada is better 
adapted for the labourer, who will soon 
become a farmer, for here labour is a 
more important commodity than capital, 
while in Australia the settler becomes 
a capitalist, possessing vast herds of 
sheep, which require but a small amount 
of labour in proportion to his capital 
for their superintendence. In Canada 
the labour of bringing a sufficient quan- 
tity of land under cultivation is enor- 


mous, and the toil and privation very 
great ; but the poor man is cheered on 
by the certainty of ultimate comfort 
and independence for himself and chil- 
dren, and cheerfully submits to priva- 
tions which those brought up in more 
affluent circumstances would not submit 


to. The settler in Australia, if a small 
capitalist, has to submit to few hard- 
ships—his flocks soon increase, and his 
condition has more analogy to that of 
a cotton grower or sugar planter than 
to that of a settler in Canada or Nova 
Scotia. 

The only other colony which can 
come into competition with New Hol- 
Jand is the Cape of Good Hope, and 
there are many circumstances of resem- 
blance between the two countries. 
Both are well adapted for sheep-farm- 
ing, the climate is similar, and both are 
exposed to occusional droughts and 
floods. The chief objections to the 
Cape are, the necessity of acquiring a 
new language, as the Duteh is the pre- 
valent tongue in the interior—and the 
danger attending settlements in the re- 
mote parts of the country. 

If New Holland be preferred, a 
very important selection is still to 
be made, for the four colonies pre- 
went many differences not merely in 
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situation and state of society, but also 
in the systems on which their affairs 
are administered. Two of them are 
penal settlements ; the others do not 
admit of convict labour. They also 
differ, in many respects, not only from 
the old settlements, but also the one 
from the other. It will, therefore, be 
necessary to take a survey of the pro- 
gress of each colony, and of the prin- 
ciples on which it is founded. 

The colony of New South Wales, 
or Australia, is the oldest, and, of 
course, the richest and most populous 
of the English settlements in New 
Holland. At first the settlement was 
confined to a narrow belt of land com- 
prised between the sea coast and the 
Blue Mountains, at a distance of from 
forty to fifty miles from the sea. This 
region consists of an undulating coun- 
try, moderately wooded, and intersected 
by several rivers, which are all of them 
navigable for small vessels for some 
distance. Some of these rivers do not 
deseend in a right line from the moun- 
tains to the sea, but for a considerable 
distance they run parallel to the direc- 
tion of the hills, and thus the Nepean 
or Hawksbury has acourse of 140 miles 
from Windsor to the sea, although this 
distance, in a right line, is less than 
forty miles. It was not until 1813 that 
the border of the Blue Mountains was 
passed, but since that has been accom- 
plished, crowds of settlers have poured 
down upon the newly discovered and 
rich pastoral districts beyond the Moun- 
tains, which now form the most flourish- 
ing district in the colony. 

The soil in Australia is not equal to 
that of any of the North American 
colonies, nor even to that of Van Die- 
men’s Land. In Australia the pre- 
vailing rock is sand-stone, so that the 
soil is in many places dry and loose, 
and as the trees are all evergreens, 
the ground is not annually enriched 
by the succession of vegetable matter, 
caused by the fall of the leaves, as 
is the case in the fields of Europe or 
America. The rich lands in Australia 
consist chiefly of the alluvial soils on 
the margins of the rivers ; and hence 
it is that the country near the Howks- 
bury and Hunter rivers is considered 
the granary of the colony. 

There are several points in the phy- 
sical history of Australia, which require 
to be taken into consideration in esti- 
mating the eligibility of New South 
Wales as a desirable settlement. We 
have already alluded to the nature of 
the rivers, and the tortuous course 
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which they pursue on their way to the 
sea. In consequence of this circum- 
stance the country is liable to inunda- 
tions, which often sweep away the crops 
from an extensive district. The 
Hawksbury, for example, during a long 
course, parallel to the mountains, re- 
ceives the streams which descend from 
the hills, and thus becomes the outlet 
to the superfluous waters of a district 
which is very large in proportion to 
the size of the river. During a rainy 
season vast torrents of water are poured 
into the river, which soon overflows 
its bounds, and on reaching the more 
level country, the water, no longer pro- 
pelled by its gravity, accumulates to an 
immense extent, and produces a great 
destruction of property. Some idea 
of these floods may be formed, when it 
is stated, that the water has risen nine- 
ty-three feet in the Hawksbury, during 
an inundation. The droughts which 
occur at irregular intervals, and some- 
times continue for two years in succes- 
sion, are a still more serious evil to 
which this colony is exposed ; and if 
famine is not to be anticipated, from 
the abundance of animal food, andthe fa- 
cility with which supplies can be obtained 
from Van Diemen’s Land, Java, and 
Bengal ; still they must occasion much 
inconvenience and serious fluctuations 
in the grain market. 

The country behind the Blue Moun- 
tains has only been accessible for a 
comparatively short period. It differs 
in several respects from the lands to 
the south of these Mountains. The 
country, as we have already stated, is 
much colder from its greater elevation 
above the level of the sea, and is es- 
teemed better than the older settled 
districts for sheep-farms, but is too cold 
for the orange andthe grape. The 
large plains watered by the rivers of the 
interior, have been rapidly occupied 
by the settlers near Bathurst. One 
circumstance, however, is sufficiently 
obvious, namely, that the country be- 
yond the Blue Mountains can never be- 
come any thing but a pasture country. 
The distance from the coast is too 
great, and the road across the moun- 
tains fur too precipitous to admit of 
the transportation of grain, or any 
bulky article. The rivers which 
arise in this part of the country 
are also useless for the purposes of fu- 
reign commerce, as they have no direct 
communication with the sea, Under 
these circumstances, the colonist be- 
yond the mountains will not cultivate 
more grainthan his own wants demand. 


and his grand article of export will be 
wool. There are several large rivers 
in the interior, whose history we shall 
notice on a future occasion ; but asuffi- 
cient notion of their importance may be 
formed from the fact, that du ng wet 
seasons they spread out into marshes 
which in seasons of drought become 
arid deserts. However, there will be no 
need for a long time for the emigrant to 
immure himself beyond the mountains 
for the delightful country of Australia 
Felix, with its fine harbours, will form 
a more desirable settlement. 

The physical features and capabilities 
of New South Wales may be compared 
to those of the Cape of Good Hope 
which it resembles so much in climate, 
dryness of atmosphere, and fitness for 
producing wool, and no doubt the vine 
also. It may be briefly stated that 
every vegetable production cultivated 
in the South of Europe succeeds equally 
well in Australia, Many districts yield 
fine a of wheat and Indian corn ; 
of which an abundant supply is raised 
in ordinary years, not merely for the 
wants of the colony, but if necessary 
for exportation ; while, like the Cape, 
in years of drought, a supply of grain 
must be procured from other countries. 
It appears that New Holland is more 
adapted to become a pastoral than an 
agricultural country, depending on 
the production of wool for its future 
greatness. The introduction of this 
important branch of industry is due to 
the talents and exertions of the late 
John M‘Arthur, esq. one of the earliest 
free settlers in the colony. As early 
as 1793 this gentleman obtained several 
Merino sheep from the Cape of Good 
Hope, with which he improved his 
Bengal flock ; and subsequently,in 1803, 
he visited England, and laid his schemes 
before the privy council, who merely 
approved of them, and he accom- 
plished the rest by his own enterprise. 
The efforts of Mr. M‘Arthur have 
proved completely successful, and the 
rapid increase in the quantity of wool, 
annually exported from Australia, is a 
proof that this branch of industry is 
capable of indefinite extension. Aus- 
tralia possesses almost every advan- 
tage for the production of wool from 
the abundance of fine open pasture- 
land, the dryness of the climate, and 
also from the mildness of the winters, 
which permit the sheep to find sufficient 
food out of doors during the whole 
_ The cultivation of live stock 
1as also the vast advantage, that, unlike 
sugar or cotton, a very large capital 
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may be invested in sheep farming, 
while the demand for human labour 
is comparatively small. A large sugar 
plantation requires a hundred or more 
slaves for its cultivation, while a few 
shepherds can superintend the same 
amount of capital invested in sheep. 
The demand for wool may also be con- 
sidered as inexhaustible, for not only is 
the supply inadequate to the demand, 
as regards both England and America, 
but the Chinese market, is one which 
cannot be easily glutted. The fol- 
lowing statement will exhibit the rapid 
increase in the Se of wool im- 
ported into England from Australia 
and Van Diemen’s Land :—In 1810, 
only 167lbs. were imported ; in 1815, 
73,171 lbs. ; in 1825, the quantity was 
more than doubled, amounting to 
$23,995lbs. ; while, in 1833, itamounted 
to upwards of three and a half millions 
of pounds. The following circumstances 
will place this rapid growth of the 
woollen trade in another point of view : 
In 1810 the quantity of wool imported 
from the Cape of Good Hope was 
29,717lbs. and in 1833, it had only in- 
creased to 93,325lbs., which may be 
considered as a fair estimate of the 
comparative advantages of the two 
colonies. This remarkable difference 


in the capabilities of the two colonies 
for raising wool ne chiefly on the 
superior natural advantages of Austra- 
lia, for the slave labour of the one is as 
cheap as the convict labour of the 
other, and the people of both colonies 


are intelligent and industrious. So 
extensively is sheep farming now car- 
ried on in Australia, that several of the 
settlers possess an income of from five 
hundred to two thousand pounds a-year 
derived from this source. 

The colony of New South Wales is 
equally remarkable for the worthless 
materials with which its foundations 
were laid, as for its rapid progress in 
wealth and industry. During the ear- 
lier part of its history it was merely a 
vast prison, which we had established 
at the antipodes; from 1788 till 
1821, it was a den of thieves, and 
it was not till the latter period that 
free emigrants began to settle in the 
colony in.considerable numbers. When 
Governor Phillips landed at Sidney, on 
the 26th Jan. 1788, he brought with 
him 1030 persons, including convicts 
and military, and his live stock amounted 
to seven horses and six head of cattle. 
The first years of the colony were years 
of hardship,suceceeded by turbulence and 
insubordination; and order was not estab- 
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lished till the arrival of Gen. M‘Quarrie, 
who became Governor of the colony 
in 1809, (whose vigorous, if not always 
judicious administration, continued for 
twelve years) ; and under the subsequent 
governors, the advances of the colony 
in wealth and population have been 
extremely rapid. The population 
now exceeds one hundred thousand 
and many houses and villages are 
scattered through its territory. Sid- 
ney, the capital, has ten thousand 
inhabitants, Paramatta about 1800; 
and six other towns have each a popu- 
lation of from five to twelve hundred, 
The increase of the revenue has kept 
pace with the population, and now 
exceeds £164,063, while the expen- 
diture amounts to £115,000, thus 
exhibiting an excess of revenue a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might 
envy. There are other evidences of 
prosperity no less satisfactory than an 
Increasing revenue. ‘The means of 
travelling are cheap and commodious, 
coaches ply between the principal towns 
with as much regularity as in England. 
A four-horse coach leaves Sidney for 
Paramutta twice a day ; and there are 
coaches on the other roads—to Windsor, 
Liverpool, Bathurst, &c.; there is also 
a communication, by steam-boats, from 
Sidney to Newcastle. Sidney pos- 
sesses some five or six newspapers 
and a monthly magaziue ; and what is 
more important, a college, in which the 
classics, natural philosophy and mathe- 
matics are taught. 

The prosperity of Australia is un- 
precedented in the history of colonisa- 
tion, unless it be by the Van Diemen’s 
Land settlement, in which the same 
causes have operated with still greater 
intensity. If we compare the progress 
of any of the old colonies of the United 
States, we shall find that they advanced 
much more slowly. In North America 
the settler had to contend with almost 
impenetrable forests, and all the rigors 
of an intense winter, while he was liable 
to be attacked at every moment by a 
watchful and energetic enemy. In 
Australia every thing was the reverse 
of this, an open country, a fine climate, 
and the natives so degraded that their 
opposition was of little importance. 
Even with these elements of prosperity, 
Australia would not have advanced at 
the rate it has done, unless it had pos- 
sessed other advantages which forced 
upon it a premature developement. 
The circumstance of its being a penal 
colony, paradoxical as the assertion 
may appear, was in fact the chief cause 
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of its success. The government expen- 
diture in the new colony was of neces- 
sity very great. A large band of con- 
victs required to be fed, and a numerous 
body of troops were required to pre- 
serve order in so depraved a commu- 
nity ; and hence the colonists had every 
motive to raise the greatest way 
of grain and cattle, prices were high 
and the market was at their door, Nor 
was this all ; the government, their best 
customer, also supplied the colonists 
with labour ; the convicts were assigned 
to the free settlers, who were required 
only to feed and clothe them, while 
they had the entire advantage of their 
exertions, at a much cheaper rate than 
the West India planter had that of his 
negro slaves, ‘The planter in Jamaica 
had to support, not only his slave, while 
he was able to work, but also in 
sickness and old age; and in addition 
to this, to feed his family, In Australia 
the colonist has only to feed his con- 
vict slave while he is of use to him, and 
has no collateral expenses. But the be- 
nefits of the convict system do not ter- 
minate here; other advantages accrue 
from their labour, for while government 
assigned a portion of the convicts to 
the free emigrants, a considerable pro- 
portion of them were retained to be 
employed on the public works—a pro- 
cedure no less valuable to the colonists 
than the practice of assignment. In 
this manner roads were constructed, 
and buildings erected at the expense 
not of the colony, but of England ; and 
the advantage of opening the country 
by roads at so early a period must have 
been enormous, and many hundred 
miles of road, and many bridges have 
been constructed in this manner. The 
road over the Blue Mountains to Ba- 
thurst was an undertaking which the 
unaided colonists would long have re- 
mained incapable of attempting. The 
value of convict labour is perfectly ap- 
preciated in Australia, and a standing 
joke at Sidney is, that the colony is 
seriously alarmed at the progress of 
morality in England; and at all events 
the withdrawing of all further supplies 
of criminals, would be esteemed a mis- 
fortune by the capitalists of New South 
Wales. 

If the convicts have formed a most 
important item in the wealth of Aus- 
tralia, and are, in fact, the great source 
whence its labouring population is de- 
rived, at the same time the system has 
been one of vice and demoralisation, 
which must ever be a cause of deep 
anxiety to the emigrant, who wishes 


to settle with his family in a pe- 
nal colony. A few brief statements 
will give a sufficiently correct idea of 
the state of a large portion of Australian 
society, where at least every fourth in- 
dividual is a felon, and where the num- 
ber of free emigrants and their descen- 
dants is small compared to the convict 
population. In such a state of things 
the families of free emigrants, whose only 
domestic servants are felons of both 
sexes, must, notwithstanding the utmost 
prudence, be exposed to the daily con- 
templation of vice ; and if familiarity 
with crime be a serious evil to those 
whose moral and religious principles are 
the best established, what must the ef- 
fect be upon the young and thoughtless ? 
We are not aware of the number of 
convictions which take place annually 
in Australia, but the amount is enor- 
mous. The following statement will, 
however, give some notion of the ma- 
terials of which the bulk of Australian 
society is composed ; for it will be 
seen that the revenue of New South 
Wales is chiefly derived from the vices 
of its population. In 1838 the licenses 
of retail spirit dealers brought a revenue 
of £9124, the price of each license being 
£25 a year; and the duties on im- 
ported spirits amounted to ninety-three 
thousand pounds—the total revenue 
being about one hundred and sixty-four 
thousand pounds. The amount of rum 
consumed exceeded three hundred and 
thirty-five thousand gallons, and gives a 
consumption of rather more than three 
gallons, per annum, for every man, wo- 
man and child in the colony. In Sid- 
ney, with a population of about ten 
thousand inhabitants, there are upwards 
of two hundred public-houses; that 
is in the proportion of one publican 
to every five inhabitants. This bare 
consumption of spirituous liquors is 
sufficient of itself to prove, that trans- 
portation to a penal colony is of little 
use, as a means of reclaiming the con- 
victs, however valuable to the free emi- 
grant. The publicans may be esteemed 
one of the greatest curses of Australian 
society. They are chiefly convicts,whose 
term of punishment has expired, and 
who, in their new vocation of spirit- 
retailers, inflict far more mischief on 
society than they did by the previous 
line of conduct which led to their trans- 
portation. The poor convict who has 
been in some degree reformed, while 
an assigned servant, under a good and 
judicious master, on his becoming free, 
soon falls a prey to his old habits, in 
these resorts of dissipation. Many o. 
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the Sidney publicans have acquired im- 
mense fortunes by purchasing fora 
small amount of rum, the little farms 
of the imperfectly reformed convicts. 
There is another circumstance still 
more significant, which there is no oc- 
casion to develope, but which a few 
statements will render sufficiently plain. 
The total number of convicts exported 
to the colony since its commencement, 
amounts to about one hundred thou- 
sand ; and yet the population does not 
much exceed this number. When the 
disproportion of sexes among the con- 
victs is considered, we may imagine the 
amount of wickedness which must 
have ensued in these most depraved 
individuals, The nature of penal 
colonies, either for good or evil, 
will be far more clearly seen in the his- 
tory of the younger establishment of 
Van Diemen’s Land, where we shall 
find still more extraordinary prosperity, 
accompanied by still greater vice. In 
Australia the vicious character of the 
labouring convicts is not the only evil ; 
for as soon as they have escaped their 
seven or fourteen years’ servitude, they 
establish themselves as retailers of ar- 
dent spirits, peculating attorneys, or 
fraudulent shopkeepers, and, in short, 
gain a living—and not unfrequently a 
fortune—by acting the robber in a more 
cautious style than they did during 
their juvenile practice while in Eng- 
land. This state of things naturally 
leads to a divided state of society ; the 
free emigrant naturally, and properly 
enough, refuses to associate with the 
wealthy emancipist, whom he, perhaps, 
once employed as a convict labourer ; 
and if this exclusive system may be un- 
justto some really reformed individu- 
als, still extreme caution on the part 
of the virtuous portion of the commu- 
nity is absolutely necessary. This 
state of things has given rise to two 
atties, the emancipists and exclusion- 
ists, whose discord is one of the anuoy- 
ances of Sidney society, and whose 
party warfare is carried on with little 
regard either to truth or good taste. 
If Australia presents many inducements 
to the emigrant, it has its accompany- 
ing inconveniences ; and a fine climate 
and country, rapidiy increasing in 
wealth, is exposed to the contamina- 
tion arising from the concentrated es- 
sence of British crimes. Itis tobe de- 
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sired that government would adopt 
some other method of disposing of con- 
victed criminals, which would tend to 
the improvement of the felon, and pre- 
vent the contamination of a young co- 
lony. If the convicts were withdrawn 
from Australia, its progress would not 
be quite so me but society would as- 
sume a more healthy tone, and ‘the dis- 
tinction of emancipists and exclusion- 
ists would be forgotten. It is also to 
be remembered, that the importance of 
convict labour to the colony will become 
less every year, as the supply is limited; 
while the free population is inereasing 
rapidly, and is yearly strengthened by 
an influx of free emigrants.* We are 
happy to learn that it is intended to 
discontinue the practice of sending 
convicts to New South Wales, and this 
procedure will have a beneficial effect 
on the morals of the colony, while 
at the same time, a supply of free la- 
bour will be obtained by devoting the 
proceeds of the sale of lands in Aus- 
tralia, to the importation of free la- 
bourers with their families. The dis- 
continuing of the supply of convict 
labourers will, no doubt, be very dis- 
pleasing to the free colonists, and ac- 
cordingly, how discordant soever the 
views of the Australians may be on 
every other subject of colonial admi- 
nistration they exhibit a wonderful 
unanimity in advocating the conti- 
nuance of the practice of transportation. 

Until the conclusion of the govern- 
ment of General M‘Quarrie, the num- 
ber of free emigrants was small, the 
supply of convicts too abundant, and 
the price of provisions high. Since 
that period considerable changes have 
taken place ; a portion of the convicts 
are now sent to Van Diemen’s Land, 
the demand for the remainder has in- 
creased, from the influx of emigrants, 
and at the same time, the price of grain 
has fallen, for, government was the onl 
customer, and the demand was limited, 
These circumstances did not interrupt 
the prosperity of the colony, as the de- 
mand of the new settlers for live stock, 
was beneficial to the country ; and the 
increased demand for wool directed the 
industry of the country into its appro- 
priate channel. 

In our next paper we shall give some 
account of Van Diemau’s Land. 


* In 1828 the number of free emigrants was about 600; in 18338 it was 2758, 
exclusive of those who weat to Van Diemen’s Land. 
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ANDREW GRAHAM, THE VICTIM OF ILLICIT DISTILLATION, 


Tue evils resulting from illicit distilla- 
tion, which at one time prevailed 
greatly in most districts of Ulster, are 
still fresh in the memory of the present 
generation. It is not yet forgotten 
how much this practice contributed to 
deprave, impoverish and barbarize the 
people, and not a few authentic ac- 
counts may still be collected of sad 
scenes of individual suffering and 
family ruin, caused by the severity 
with which oppressive revenue laws, 
were executed by interested and un- 
feeling men. 

About thirty years ago there lived 
in the town of. an excise officer 
of the name of Beachem ; one of the 
great men of the place ; active in still- 
hunting; famous for his dinner-parties ; 
a distinguished leader in the festivities 
of a large circle of town and country 
associates, easy in their circumstances 
and social in their dispositions ; at a 
time, too, when money was much more 
plenty than it is at present, and when 
free drinking was too much the style 
of our warm-hearted, generous, Irish 
hospitality. 

Mr. Beachem, the gauger, had in 
his employment a man, called Greer, 
who had long been notoriously addict- 
ed to habits of drinking, gambling and 
cock-fighting, and who, with a wife 
and numerous family, had been obliged 
to clear out of a little farm, (their sole 
support,) from bad character and non- 
payment of rent. To dig unwilling, 
and to beg ashamed, be was forced, in 
order to obtain subsistence, to betake 
himself to shifts, for which his former 
life had been an apt apprenticeship. 
He became the gaugers man. His 
ostensible employment was to attend 
his master on hunting and fowling ex- 
cursions. His real occupation was 
that of spy and informer. He was to 
the gauger what his pointer dog was 
to himself. To nose out and start the 
game was his business. To his supe- 
rior belonged the more dignified and 
reputable office of making good the 
seizure. And we may be sure that of 
all their sporting expeditions there was 
nohe so merry or so profitable as still- 
hunting. It will be seen, however, in 
the sequel, that there were others who 
were left to exclaim, with the frogs in 
the fable, when pelted with stones by 
boys for amusement, “though it may 
be sport to you, it is death to us.” 


Like many a professional man in 
other and hizher spheres, the gauger’s 
private practice was not always in ac- 
cordance with public duty. He loved 
the banned and persecuted potteen. 
He quaffed it freely himself. He could 
not withhold it from his boon compa- 
nions. Once a festive party had drank 
themselves up to a certain elevation, 
Mr. Beachem failed not to produce his 

otteen, to give higher zest to the 
betas joys of revelry. There 
was a deeper secret still. The gauger 
made potteen. He did not indeed 
make it directly himself, but through 
the agency of his man of all work. 
On one occasion, instead of sending 
to the government store, as was his 
duty, a large quantity of malt which 
he had captured, he resolved, in order 
to meet the demands caused by fre- 
quent and lavish festivities, to employ 
his trusty premier to have the malt 
secretly transmuted into the favourite 
but forbidden beverage. Out of his 
magazine of seizures he furnished his 
man, Greer, with a still for the pur- 
pose. It was necessary to find a suit- 
able place, and to vbtain confidential 
agents for carrying on the hazardous 

rocess. These Greer obtained at the 
essa of his father-in-law, who, as 
private distilling was far from disrepu- 
table at the time, especially if it could 
be got safely through with, and as his 
son-in-law’s connexion with the gauger 
of the district put all risk from that 
oo out of the question, was in- 
uced by the importunity of his family 
to consent. He was the more easily 
prevailed on as a term’s rent was be- 
coming due, and as there was no way 
in which the farmer could raise so 
much money as by turning his grain 
into potteen, he resolved to avail him- 
self of the favourable opportunity, and, 
while accommodating his son-in-law, 
employ the stilling apparatus and the 
security of the occasion, in a venture 
on his own behalf. 

The place was favourable for such a 
work of secresy. It was situated ina 
wild, secluded district. Surrounded by 
hills, it lay at the opening of a deep 
glen, thickly grown over with bushes 
of hazle, holly, sloe and hawthorn, 
and down which ran a stream of never- 
failing water, The ground, in the 
rere, ran up in successive slopes toa 
considerable height, until it terminated 
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in a circular eminence, crowned with 
a rocky summit, precipitous on one side, 
on the top of which was one of those 
cairns supposed to be the sepulchres of 
forgotten heroes of the days of Ossian 
and Fingal. 

In the front rose a number of ro- 
mantic knolls, on which grew old and 
solitary thorns, standing up in line and 
bushy majesty out of a skirting of 
briers, hazel, and shrubbery, and which 
local superstitions , delight in fixing as 
scenes of a thousand tales of fairy re- 
vels. Meadow-land filled up the in- 
tervening spaces ; the little hilly emi- 
nences rising like islands out of a sea 
of grassy luxuriance ; while here and 
there ran small hidden streams like 
veins, each betraying the secret of its 
course by the verdure and meadow 
flowers with which it fringed its bor- 
ders. 

The proprietor was an industrious 
well-doing man, of the class of small 
farmers in tolerably comfortable cir- 
cumstances. He was respected by the 
neighbourhood around ; nor was he in- 
attentive, to the duties of religion; for 
regularly did he travel a distance of 
three miles to his place of public wor- 
ship on the Sabbath ; and rare indeed 
must have the occasion been, when 
the congregation missed the tall, grey- 
haired figure of Andrew Graham, from 
sitting patriarchially at the head of his 
seat, leaning with out-stretched arm on 
its side, sedately listening to the voice 
of the preacher. Should it be thought 
that his religious profession, reputable 
character, and industrious habits were 
incompatible with a violation of the 
laws, by a participation in private dis- 
tillation, it should be remembered that 
the practice was so prevalent and so 
popular at the time, that the mass of 
the common people considered it a law 
more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance, and against which they had 
been exasperated by the dispropor- 
tioned severity of its penalties. Duties 
on spirituous liquors being then high, 
and potteen being in great demand, the 
struggling farmer was more able by 
secret distillation to wrestle with the 
periodical visitations of tithe, cess, and 
rent. There was a great temptation, 
therefore, to run the hazard ; nor was 
it considered at all disreputable ; for 
magistrates, clergy, landlords, and even 
gaugers themselves, by using potteen 
in their confidential potations, took 
away from the practice of secret distil- 
lation every association of disgrace, 
where it could be effected without de- 
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tection. Temperance socicties, had 
not then arisen ; tee-totalism was as 
yet unborn ; drinking formed a part 
of the ordinary business of social life; 
and the people’s darling was the pro- 
hibited potteen. A stilling, as it was 
called, was an era in the history of a 
rustic family ; and the very secresy 
and hazard with which it was attended, 
threw around it, when successful, quite 
the air of an heroic exploit. 

The vengeance of the law, however, 
was dreadful. A person on whose 
premises a still was detected, became 
liable to a fine of fifty pounds. If 
he were too poor to pay this, the fine 
fell on the town-land. In one case or 
other, like Shylock’s demand on the 
merchant's “pound of flesh,” it was 
invariably demanded with rigour. 

As illicit distillation was generally 
carried on in the pé6rer and more 
mountainous districts, and by the 
poorer classes of the people, the per- 
son on whose premises a still was 
seized, was seldom of ability to pay 
the fine himself. The crush fell of 
consequence, on a community of almost 
paupers ; with a sickness of soul which 
almost made me despise my species, 
have I often seen the whole cattle of 
a town-land of miserable rack-renters 
driven to the village pound by ferocious 
looking bailiffs for a still-fine; a 
crowd following after, weeping women 
barefooted ; half naked children cry- 
ing, and men with starvation on their 
cheeks, and on their backs ragged 
wretchedness, muttering half suppressed 
imprecations and menaces of vengeance. 
Besides the levying of the fine, per- 
sons caught in the still-house at the 
time of a seizure, were sent to jail ; 
and on being convicted at the ensuing 
assizes, were sentenced to additional 
fine or imprisonment. 

To make during the winter months 
a couple of stillings, was a great object, 
as the people loved, as they called it, 
“The Mountain Dew,” and as the 
tenant was thereby enabled to meet 
his landlord, petty landlords encou- 
raged the system, as they were enabled 
to squeeze out of their serfs exorbitant 
rents fur the patches of most wretched 
ground, each with its hut of mud and mi- 
sery ; still, though ever so miserable the 
poor man’s all, Gaugers, too, paradoxi- 
cal as it may appear, while the official 
enemies, were the sceret abettors of the 
potteen manufacture. One half of the 
still-fine became the gauger’s perquisite 
on making oath of the seizure before 
the judge of assize. The more, there- 
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fore, that illicit distillation prevailed, 
the more active he was in still- 
hunting ; and the more stills, and malt, 
and whiskey, that he was able to capture 
the more profit it was to the gauger. 
It was his interest, not that the lawless 
trade should perish, but that it should 
prosper and be immortal. Wiselaw that 
made it so! Scenes of villany and 
acts of perjury beyond reckoning, and 
shocking beyond expression, were per- 
petrated, Often have stills, and worms 
of stills, or things like them, and sworn 
to as such, been deposited secretly on 
a man’s premises, by those whose in- 
terest it was to find them. The fated 
liquor itself, though lost to the proprie- 
tor, was too precious to be allowed to 
perish. Often while the only cow of 
a family has been immured within the 
walls of a pound; and while father 
and mother and children have been 
allaying the cravings of hunger at a 
basket of potatoes merely, have the 
gauger and his boon companions been 
cheaply revelling on the traiterous li- 
quor—the legalised plunder of the poor 
man’s hearth, As kind-hearted, honour- 
able, and benevolent men as any in ex- 
istence have been revenue officers, even 
under that rigorous system which has 
long since passed away. I have known 
many such—men, who, while they did 
their duty to the crown, abhorred the 
idea of hiring spies and informers, or 
bribing the betrayer of his neighbour 
or his master ; men, whom the perqui- 
sites of office could never tempt offici- 
ously to overstep the strict line of duty 
when the poor man’sruin must have been 
the consequence. Alas! however, for 
human nature, when interest conspires 
with power in the infliction of legal 
penalties. How many eyes must weep! 
How many cheeks turn pale! How 
many hearts break! It was so in this 
sad history. Here begins chapter first 
of poor old Andrew Graham's misfor- 
tunes. 

The stilling apparatus had been put 
in requisition. ‘The process was com- 
menced. The work was going suc- 
cessfully on. It was a midnight in 
December, The mysterious-looking 
still on the hearth, was in full swell of 
operation. The glass, and jest, and 
tale, and song, were going merrily 
round, All hearts beat high in security 
and hope. Hark! what noise is that, 
more startling than the sudden rush of 
the tempest? A sound is borne upon 
the ear; but it is neither the blast of the 
night-wind, nor the dash of the winter 
stream. The secret is betrayed! 





Some traitor has informed. A stranger 
gauger, with a military detachment, 
fill the house. All is havoc and deso- 
lation. Fire-arms clash. Casks are 
staved to pieces. Men are put under 
arrest. Women’s screams mingle with 
the oaths and shouts of drunken sol- 
diers, Spilled spirits coming in con- 
tact with the fire, shoots up in columns 
of flame, threatening the whole dwel- 
ling with one general conflagration. 
Break down, one after one in succes- 
sion, the green branches of a tree, in 
all the luxuriance of its summer foliage, 
and leave the stock standing lone and 
bare to the elements, you have an em- 
blem of the condition of poor Graham, 
stripped of his means and comfort by 
the relentless hand of official rapacity. 
His cattle were impounded, and auc- 
tioned at a ruinous undervalue, for the 
still fine. His son—his only son—a 
fine youth—the hope of his house, and 
the prop of his old age, being found in 
the still-house, was sent off to the 
county jail ; and being convicted at the 
following assizes, was sentenced to se- 
veral months’ additional imprisonment, 

Spring-time came round, Andrew 
Graham being himself old—his son in 
jail—his horses auctioned—nothing had 
been done on the farm. Rent, and 
cess, and tithe came with urgeut de- 
mands upon him. His neighbours, 
indeed, assembled, ploughed his ground, 
and putin his crop. This kind act, 
however, was far from placing him in 
his former position. ‘There was a hope 
that the proper authorities, albeit un- 
used to the melting mood, might be 
induced by a representation of the pe- 
culiar hardships of the case, to remit 
or modify the fine. Young Graham, 
accordingly, as soon as he obtained his 
liberty, had a suitable memorial drawn 
up, backed with respectable certificates; 
and with these documents he set out 
to wait on the supervisor of excise, at 
the town of D , about twenty miles 
distant. Here begins the’second chap- 
ter of disaster. 

Young Graham, having travelled all 
the way on foot, had waited on the 
supervisor, and had set out, at an early 
hour in the evening, on his return 
home. The night closed in with heavy 
rain. Anxious, and probably necessi- 
tated to reach his own abode, he stop- 
ped not. On foot—steeped in rain— 
without food orrefreshment—and much 
exhausted, he reached his father’s 
house at midnight. He was thrown 
into a raging fever. Between life and 
death “long time in even scale the 
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balance hung.” Day after day did 
father, and mother, and sorrowing 
sisters watch by his bed-side, marking 
every varying symptom in the progress 
of the disease, and pouring out earnest 
prayers for his recovery. Our Father 
in heaven spared him longer days. 
The fever abated. Health renovated 
his wasted frame. He lived, and this 
was enough, They felt with the Vicar 
of Wakefield, when he rushed from the 
flames of his habitation with his little 
one in his arms, exclaiming, “ burn on 
now, I have saved my child!” Past 
evils were forgotten in the present joy, 
He, in whose hand our breath is, was 
not neglected. Religion, like the tree 
of life, bore fruit even in the winter of 
their adyersity ; and the night of afflic- 
tion unveiled to them the star-bright 
hopes of immortality : 


* Touched by thee the world grows bright, 
With more than raptures ray ; 

As darkness shews us worlds of light, 
We never saw by day.” 


They failed not to render thanks. Pre- 
senting the morning and the evening sa- 
crifice on the domestic altar, the incense 
of the heartfelt gratitude ascended to the 
Giver and the Lord of life. But his 
Ways are not as our ways, nor his 
thoughts as our thoughts. Life was 
only respited, not reprieved. Relatives 
had calculated for earth, but God had 
destined him fora better world, Indi- 
cations of change soon became visible. 
The young man’s constitution rallied for 
atime ; butit had received a shock from 
which, it was soon evident, that it must 
ultimately fall. A deep cough had 
setiled down upon his Jungs. Con- 
sumption was doing the secret work of 
death at the hidden springs of life. 
Hope, indeed, as is usual in all such 
cases, was not at once or soon aban- 
doned, Consumption is a disease pro- 
verbially delusive. It kindles a bright- 
ness in the eye, a rose upon the cheek, 
and a deceptive hope in the heart of 
the patient, In this, as in most cases, 
it failed to yield to the tenderest anxie- 
ties of Jove, or to the most skilful re- 
medies of art. Emaciated and bowed 
down the young man was to be seen 
moving slowly and melancholy, in the 
summer sunshine, by the side of the 
clear stream that murmured through 
his father’s glen; his wasted skeleton 
furm tottering on the staff, on which 
he leaned for support, a mournful con- 
trast to the wild luxuriance of the sur- 
rounding vegetation. Reposing fora 
time beneath the shade of the loue and 
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aged thorn, or moving slowly along by 
the glen side, wildly gay with a profu- 
eion of fox-glove, bracken, and tangled 
copse-wood, something with more of 
heaven in it than earth seemed to mark 
his looks. Eternity had sealed him 
for its own. Playful children in search 
of nuts and berries, looked on him with 
awe. His thoughts were not of earth. 
His converse was with that world, on 
which he felt that he must soon enter. 
And he stood on the verge of time, 
like the exile, with his last foot on the 
beach, waiting for the signal to embark 
and be away! 

The fall of the season accelerated 
the ravages of decay. The leaf which 
once hung high upon its lofty branch, 
green and glistening in the summer 
sunbeam, but which now lay withered 
and dead upon the cold bosom of the 
wintry earth, to rot and perish there, 
presented an affecting emblem of his 
fate. Well do I remember the sensa- 
tion of sympathy and sorrow, which 
swept like a wave over the whole face 
of the surrounding neighbourhood, 
when the word went forth—the day 
was Christmas—that he was dead ! 

It was the custom of the place that 
the nearest relative, or the most inti- 
mate and respectable neighbour of the 
deceased, should purchase the funeral 
requisites. For this purpose old An- 
drew Graham himself set out for the 
neighbouring town, and having per- 
formed his melancholy errand, he sent 
home his attendants, intimating his 
intention of following them speedily 
on horseback. At dusk the men 
reached home. The evening blew 
roughly. Snow began to fall, and 
was drifted before the keen cold wind. 
The old man had not arrived. His 
family became uneasy. It grew late. 
Still he came not. The snow-drift in- 
creased. All were now impatient and 
alarmed. A number of stout men set 
out to meet him. Proceeding along 
a narrow lane for a eonsiderable dis- 
tance, they reached at length the public 
road, pressing with oa through 
the drifting snow. Suddenly the dog 
which accompanied them made a rush 
forward and barked. The responsive 
neigh of a horse was heard at a dis- 
tance. ‘They pressed on with redou- 
bled speed, and, on reaching the bot- 
tom of a steep declivity, an object be- 
came indistinctly visible before them, 
It was the old man’s horse—riderless, 
He stood with his back to the blast ; 
and on the road beneath lay the mor 
tionless body of Andrew Graham, 
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half-buried in a snow-wreath. Tobear 
him tothe nighest habitation—apply 
heat—use every means of restoring 
animation,—all was done—in vain. The 
spirit had fled : and the body so lately 
agitated and wasted with paternal sor- 
rows, now lay as cold and as insensible 
as the snow-wreath in which life had 
been extinguished. 

In the house of mourning, was 
mourning indeed. The bodies of father 
and son lay stretched -out together. 
Beside them sat, in speechless grief, the 
new-made widow, reft of husband and 
of son ; her daughters, too, made, at 
once, fatherless and brotherless, by the 
same sad stroke. Two trees sheltered 
their lowly dwelling. One was weak 
and withered of its strength. From 
its root a sapling sprung, which pro- 
mised to send forth its protecting shade, 
when the parent stem should be laid 
low. One death-stroke had smitten 
both ; and who was now to shelter 
their lone and desvlate abode ? 

There was a deep and solemn feeling 
of commiseration for their distress 
throughout the community. In remote 
rural districts, people feel far more for 
each other in their troubles, than in 
large towns where the constant bustle 
of business, and the ceaseless whirl of 
fashionable follies, to say nothing of 
luxury and vice, go far to rupture even 
the ties of kindred, and extinguish na- 
tural affection. Inthe present instance 
the sympathy was strong as the distress 
was peculiar. As word went forth of 
this case of woe, I have seen the silent 
tear drop down the mother’s cheek 
while she pressed her babe more close- 
ly to her bosom at the recital. 

I was present at the funeral. I en- 
tered the chamber of sorrow. The 
lifeless remains of father and son lay in 
their sable coffins side by side. I could 
not refrain from taking a last look of 
the face of the dead, ere the coffin lid 
hid them from mortal view for ever. 
I noted especially the old man’s coun- 
tenance. A few silver hairs were scat- 
tered on his forehead; and on his 
death-white features there was an ex- 
pression of placidity mixed with melan- 
choly, like the reflection of the wintry 
sunbeam from an ice flake, seeming as 
if congealed in it. Supported by some 
sympathising friends, the widow sat in 
a corner apart, brooding in silent sor- 
row, over her complicated bereavement. 
“ God of the widow and fatherless, be 
thou the widow's shield—the orphau’s 
stay,” was the inward prayer of my 
heart, as I gazed on her with a reve- 
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rence due to age and sorrow. It was 
her own prayer too; for she was not 
one of the ungodly women, nor was she 
of an ungodly race. The minister 
spoke to her good and comfortable 
words of the blessedness of those who 
die in the Lord, and of the resurrection 
of those who sleep in Jesus at his com- 
ing. In tones of penetrating pathos 
the venerable man exhorted the as- 
sembled multitude, “ Be ye also ready.” 
I well remember with what deep-toned 
touching tenderness he offered up pub- 
lic prayer before the funeral set out. 
When he came to commend the widow 
and the fatherless to God, “ For in 
thee,” said he, in the words of Holy 
Writ, “ the fatherless findeth merey”— 
his voice quivered ;—many sobbed out- 
right—the tear was seen on many a 
manly check, totears unwont. It was 
a place of weeping. The procession, 
at length, moved forward. | Universal 
stillness and solemnity pervaded the 
vast assemblage. As we moved -for- 
ward with measured steps, I seemed to 
hear the beat of my heart within me; 
and the tramp of the multitude fell 
heavy on the ear, It was a time for 
salutary thought. “ It is better,” I said 
with Solomon, “to go to the house of 
mourning than to the house of feasting ; 
for this is the end of all men, and the 
living will lay it to heart. Sorrow is 
better than laughter; for by the sad- 
ness of the countenance the heart is 
made better.” I saw the two coffins 
laid side by side in the same grave. I 
heard the hollow fall of the earth upon 
the coffin lid. I saw the last green 
sod laid upon the grave. The multi- 
tude dispersed. I found myself alone. 
I slowly retired ; and, as I departed, I 
said within myself, ‘ Sorrowful was their 
lot in life, and in death they were not 
divided.” 

I had occasion, some time ago, to visit 
the scene of this narrative ;—it was the 
place of my boyhood—my natal ground. 
The highway passed nigh the grave- 
yard. As I came in view of it, the in- 
cidents which I have sketched, came 
vividly before the eyes of memory. 
The presence of the place awakened 
many thrilling associations. The bones 
of my kindred lay in the same dormitory 
of death. Many of my school-fellows 
and the playmates of my boyhood slept 
there. Such recollections, as rush upon 
the mind on visiting, after long absence, 
the scenes where we have spent our 
youthful days, came thronging upon me 
with ahost of emotions, melancholy, but 
not unpleasant tothe soul, Alone ; on 
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foot—inspired by the lonely stillness 
of the solemn place, I resolved to in- 
dulge the luxury of mournful thought. 
I entered the burial ground. 


« Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-trees shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering 
heap, 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.” 


[ passed among the graves. I stood 
by their grey and mossy head-stones 
After first deciphering the names and 

_inscriptions of a few in which kindred 
gave me a peculiar interest, and reading 
again those “ holy texts,” 


“ That teach the rustic moralist to die,” 


I sought out the spot where I had seen 
the remains of the father and son depo- 
sited together in the narrow house. 
There was no inscription—no stone to 
mark where they lay. Years had rolled 
away, but [ was sure of the place. 
Skirted and screened by a rank luxuri- 
ance of nettles, there lay the green- 
arched grave. “ Deep was the sleep of 
the dead ; low was their pillow of dust.” 
All was silence. No sound invaded 
the ear, save as the evening breeze at 
intervals swept fitfully through the tops 
of the old trees that stood around the 
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burial ground, like so many giant senti- 
nels, throwing over it their gloomy 
shade. I sat down upon the grave be- 
fore me. “ Here,” said I, “the hands 
of the oppressor can never reach you 
more. Here the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest.” 
The thought of committing their sad 
history to writing crossed my mind. 
You shall be avenged, said I. 1 will 
tell the world the story of your sufferings 
and wrongs. *Multitudes of indignant 
minds shall rise in rebellion against the 
drunken customs of a drunken age ; and 
rejoice that they are swept away. 
Thousands of warm hearts shall exe- 
crate the tyrant infliction of tyrant laws ; 
and deploring the delusion, the crimes 
and miseries of a lawless spirit, exult 
in the peaceful reign of righteous order. 
As I took my solitary way from the place 
of graves, | mused upon the words of 
the wisest of men. “ Lo, I returned 
und considered all the oppressions that 
were done under the sun, and beheld 
the tears of such as are oppressed, and 
they had no comforter, and on the side 
of their oppressors there was power ; 
wherefore [ praised the dead which 
were already dead, more than the living 
which were yet alive.” 


TRUTH—A DREAM. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


I witt relate my dream. Whether it 
be more or less true—whether it have 
more or less of reality—I leave to 
those who are awake to decide. 

I dreamt that ona fine evening in 
May, [I sallied forthfora walk. ‘Tran- 
quilly the murmuring brook glided over 
the pebbles that glittered in the moon- 
light ; softly the gentle zephyrs whis- 
pered amid the bending reeds ; brightly 
beamed the moon upon the half-slum- 
bering earth—all was still, all at peace 
in God's creation. All seemed to in- 
vite to that repose of mind which the 
turmoil of business so oft denies, and 
to infuse a feeling of happiness into 
the care-freed spirit for which, amid 
tumultuous pleasures, we pine in vain. 
The heavens, in which the worlds of 
God were shining upon God’s worlds, 
reminded the soul of its high destina- 
tion, far beyond this earthly life, and 
led it on to thoughts that elevated it 
above itself. 

But thus it was not with me at that 
time. I contemplated all—but without 
emotion, My spirit roved without a 


clue, in a labyrinth of truths, hypothe- 


ses and conjectures. I thought, 
“what, then, is this that man calls 
Truth—that is re-echoed in every lec- 
ture-room, in every temple, by every 
mouth ; about which thousands dispute, 
and argue, and write ; for which thou- 
sands hate and persecute each other, 
and for which millions have, with tiger- 
rage been slaughtered? It is a thing 
peculiar in itself—a thing which every 
body seeks; every one imagines he 
has found ; and which nfo one has 
found, because what every man finds 
differs from his fellow’s discovery. 
The mind goes forth in eager quest, 
thinking to behold the fair face of 
Truth, and to embrace its divine form, 
but mocked by a phantom, it departs 
unsatisfied. We walk in a region that 
sits in darkness. Some poor mortal 
discovers a fuint light that he hopes will 
direct his steps along the slippery path 
of life. But another approaches nearer 
and finds it is an ignus-fatuus, shining 
but to deceive. 


“ Here,” cry thousands, “ behold 
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here, mortals, is the Truth for which 
you pant!” We come, we rejoice, 
ever a good which hus only to thank 
our short-sightedness for appearing 
such. Centuries elapse, and some 
penetrating eye and bold hand unmasks 
the deity we have been adoring, and 
shews it to be a mere image. I read and 
find contradictionsevery where, even be- 
neath the noblest spirits—the greatest 
minds. He whose eagle-eye has fol- 
lowed to its most secret retreats the 
course of Truth has been mistuken, 
and shall I, too short-sighted to see 
the object nearest to me; shall I ven- 
ture to decide which of these eagle- 
eyed ones has seen the farthest ?” 

Such were my thoughts, and my 
heart was heavy. My inward emotion 
vented itself in complaint —*“O! 
Father of Truth, is it Thou who hast 

laced us in such a situation? Is it 

y thy will that we ure destined to be 
for ever goaded on by an irresistible 
impulse to seek a good which we ure 
never to find ?—eternally to cherish 
within us a desire which is never to be 
satisfied. Gracious Father! comes 
this evil from thy hands? Art thou 
the source of this suffering ?” 

I was preparing to pour out fresh 
complaints when the moonlight around 
me changed into sun-beams brighter 
and more glorious than ever shone on 
this lower sphere. A form appeared 
to approach me, and humbled me in 
the consciousness that I was but a 
mortal. I would have fled, but a 
voice recalled me. “ Stay, mortal, and 
be instructed.” I drew near. The 
glorious being before me was a seraph 
in human form. 

* Poor mortal,” he said, “ what 
clouds thy brow thus; that brow that 
should be the index to joy? Whence 
the melancholy painted in such dark 
colours upon thy face ?” 

“Tam suffering from an evil under 
which all labour in common with me, 
but for which no remedy has yet been 
presented. I complain of being born 
to ignorauce. I who seek Truth, but 
find only its counterfeit, error.” 

“ But hast thou, then, never found 
any Truth? Is ali that thou knowest 
error ?” 

“ Not so ; I am only displeased that 
we have so litthe Truth; that its pure 

old is always mixed with the dross of 
tror.” 

“ Bethink thee, mortal, of what thow 
art complaining ? Who gives thee a 
right to demand more thet thou hast 
Ween given? Thot knowest Truth, 
but the limit to that knowledge angers 
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thee—that is, thon art angry that thou 
art only a manand not an angel. How 
sagely has one of your Sages said : 


“ Presumptuous Man! the reason woulds’t thou 
find, 

Why form'd so weak, so little and so blind ? 

First, if thou cans’t, the harder reason guess, 

Why form‘d no weaker, blinder and no less ? 

Ask of thy mother-earth why oaks were made 

Taller and stronger than the weeds they shade ? 

Or ask of yonder argent fields above, 

Why Jove's satellites are less than Jove ?” 


Look around thee, and observe the 
earth which thou inhabitest. Consi- 
der the animals which surround thee 
in such numbers. They move whither 
a blind instinct impels them—no ray 
of intellect lights them on their way, 
no thought presents itself to them ; 
they take in no proposition, know no 
distinction between truth and error. 
And now look to thyself. Thou walkest 
in God’s world with an eye that can 
look abroad upon it. No instinct calls 
thee from contemplation, Thy passions 
only last a short time, and it rests with 
thee whether thou be their lord or their 
slave. Thou art endowed with bodily 
organs fine enough to be susceptible 
of every shade of matter, but not, like 
those of the animals, so acute as to dis- 
turb thee in contemplation, and yet ex- 
pansive enough to permit thy soul to 
expatiate at large, unchained to one 
object merely, which by its too strong 
attraction would prevent comparison 
with another. Thou art placed ina 
world where a thousand objects excite 
thy curiosity, a thousand beneficent 
necessities impel thee to action, where 
sufferings spur thee, and joys cheer 
thee, on thy way ; and what more dost 
thou desire of the Creator? In the 
desire for more thou desirest that He 
had not created thee. Not to err thou 
must either be asenseless atom or God, 
Thou complainest that thou art only a 
man—the beast has equal right to com- 
plain that he is but a beast, and I, that 
I am butaseraph. In thy murmurs at 
what thou hast been denied thou art 
forgetful of gratitude for what thou hast 
been given. 


“T am sensible, O immortal = 


of all that I owe to my Maker for hav- 
ing created me a man; but the answer 
thon hast given does uot satisfy me. 
Thou hast, indeed, proved that error 
must be the portion of man; but not 
that he need have so much error, 
Might we not take in more truth with- 
out passing the limits of our finite na» 
ture? And couldest thou not, by this 
reasoning, take from man all truth, 
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even to the least glimmering, and yet 
try to satisfy him by reminding him of 
his finite nature? And wherefore is 
it, that the greatest minds have erred 
the most? Wherefore does our supe- 
riority to our forefathers consist merely 
in substituting for their airy specula- 
tions new systems, the overthrow of 
which will constitute the glory of pos- 
terity. 

“ Wait, and thou shalt be taught,” 
said the heavenly visitant. “The 
greatest minds have erred the most, 
because the more a man feels his power 
to pursue the path of truth, the more 
is he exposed to the danger of wander- 
ing. It appears to him but a small 
merit to saunter along the road travelled 
by all ; he seeks new paths, and climbs 
unexplored heights. A mortal would 
rarely err if he were satisfied with 
what he knows with certainty ; but be- 
cause his spirit is boundless, he puts 
hypothesis in the place of truth, and 
—errs. Hence your ineonsistencies— 
your contradictions, Each one dreams, 
and his dream differs from that of 
others. Your little minds rarely err, 
because they have enough to occupy 
them in the few truths that are incon- 
trovertible. Their powers of vision 
scarcely reach the limit of the known 
region, and what have they to do with 
new views? It is necessury, it is use- 
ful that we should have just so much 
error, so much truth. If thou believe 
in a Providence ; if thou admit that 
all is good, and that man cannot sub- 
stitute anything better for what now is, 
how can you refuse to admit that there 
must be some good end answered by 
the admixture of error with truth ? 
The counsels of the Almighty are 
wrapped in night; his way is in the 
sea, and his footsteps are not known. 
We discover only some slight traces of 
his plan, and these indicate so much of 
sublime wisdom that it is strange that 
we do not infer that what we do not 
see is as sublimely wise ? Believe me, 
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my fellow-creature, every error is a 
link in the imperceptible, the compli- 
cated chain of this world’s affairs ; its 
use the finite eye never discovers; He 
alone sees it who sees all. When you 
complain of error, you complain of 
being finite. The essence of things is 
unfathomable. The Omniscient alone 
knows truth in its purity, but He has 
powers adequate to it, for He is infi- 
nite. He that only knows a limited 
number of truths must err. Even be- 
cause truth is linked to truth, because 
from the existence of one truth, we 
infer the reality of another, and be- 
cause we caunot survey the whole 
wide field, we are forced to erect hy- 
pothesis to presume upon probabilities, 
and to be satisfied with error. But 
you must not mistake your Creator’s 
gracious design herein. He has not 
ordained this world to be the place 
where you are to find truth ; here He 
but awakens the impulse to seek it. 
Repress not, then, ye wanderers in 
intricate paths, the desire to attain 
truth: God will yet amply satisfy it. 
You shall not always thirst in vain. 
What transport will pervade your 
thirsting spirit at the survey of the im- 
measureable field of truth which will 
be yet opened before you in its 
beauty |” 

**e* * © # # &@ *# © @ 

I was transported, joy thrilled through 
my whole frame. “ Father,” cried I, 
when, oh when shall the time come 
when unmingled rays of thy divine 
truth shall flow out in bright radiance 
upon my pining spirit? When, oh 
when ?” 

lawoke. The glorious idea diffused 
through my frame, a rapture of pleasure. 
I awoke to lament that it was but a 
dream. But 1 consoled myself with the 
thought that nothing is in vain, Pers 
haps even this, my dream, will be ful- 
filled—fulfilled in that land where we 
shall dream no more—no more contend 
about dreams. 
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Ir the Lord Brougham and Vaux, be, 
indeed, the author of the letter, the 
title of which we have subjoined, his 
physician should straighitway order him 
to Anticyra. It is a most splenetic 
secretion of black bile, which could 
proceed from no one who was not far 
gone in political jaundice ; and that is 
well known not to be his case. It is 
the very “succus nigri loliginis ;” the 
acrid corrosion of a cankered mind ; 
and no one who knows the healthful 
and hilarious tone of the noble baron’s 
temperament, could for a moment sus- 
pect him of it. It indicates rampant 
self-conceit, and an almost phrenzied 
tage of slighted pretension, and dis- 
appointed ambition; and those who 
are best acquainted with the noble 
lord’s christian temper, philosophical 
and contemplative habits, and sublime 
indifference respecting mere worldly 
pelf, or sublunary distinction, will be 
the readiest to acquit him of any par- 
ticipation in a work, in which these high 
and noble qualities are so utterly dis- 
regarded. 

But we have further reason for be- 
lieving that the letter to her majesty 
could not have been written by Lord 
Brougham. A nobleman, in address- 
ing a lady, not to say a queen, could 
never forget that he had to support the 
character of a gentleman. And, in 
the present instance, not only are all 
the feelings of honourable courtesy 
outraged, but even a brutal disregard 
of all the delicacies of cultivated hu- 
manity is exhibited, in addressing a 
young and a lovely woman ; such as 
could not, surely, proceed from one 
whose acquaintance with good society, 
even if nothing else, would have 
taught him to avoid it. Without sup- 
posing that Lord Brougham overflows 
with the milk of human kindness, or 
that his loyalty is of that perfumed 
character that impregnates the atmos- 
phere in which he moves, he possesses 
quite good sense, and quite sel{-com- 
mand enough to “assume the virtue 
though he has it not,” and to play the 
make-believe courtier, even whilst he 
was administering salutary reproof, or 
wholesome expostulation. He, there- 
fore, never could have written the 
letter before us. It is a yenemous re- 
pudiation of his order; therefore he 
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could have had nothing to do with it. 
It is a foul attack upon his former 
friends : we would be much more dis- 
posed to suspect him of such an attack, 
while sharing with them the sweets of 
power, (for then it would be redeemed 
by something like openness and gene- 
rosity,) than now, when he has been 
laid by, and left out in their official 
arrangements, and when it could only 
appear mera erugo,—pure spite. 

There is another reason why we 
consider the noble lord foully belied by 
those who impute to him the author- 
ship of this brochure ; it contains, by 
implication, a most foul attack upon 
his finished work, the reform bill. 
Our readers, we are persuaded, will 
remember, that the noble lord advocated 
that measure upon the ground of its 
Jinality. He besought, upon bended 
knees, the House of Lords, to be con- 
senting parties to the great changes 
which it proposed to make, because of 
their very vastness, and that the fact 
of their being so great was a sort of 
guarantee aguinst further innovation, 
The writer of the letter scouts the 
notion of this finality, as an insult 
to the understandings of his readers, 
and laughs to scorn the drivelling 
dotards who cannot see, or will not 
acknowledge, that the reform bill was 
only “the beginning of the end.” ‘This 
proves, not only that the writer cannot 
be Lord Brougham, but that he cannot 
be any one like Lord Brougham. And 
there is, moreover, an affectation of 
political philosophy in the pages be- 
fore us, which bears somewhat the 
same relation to human wisdom, that 
the figure of the ourang-outang does 
to the human shape ; a damning proof 
that it could not be the production of 
one who is not only the pink of scho- 
larship, but the very paragon of stutes- 
men. 

Shall we go on? reasons multiply 
upon us as we proceed, which heighten 
conjecture into demonstration ; and 
evince not ouly the extreme injustice, 
but the utter absurdity, of holding the 
noble lord responsible for the folly and 
the wickedness of a writer, to whom, 
if he be related at all, it is more by 
contrast than resemblance. It is well 
known that Lord Brougham has, of 
late years, turned his attention to 
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moral subjects. He haseven published 
an edition of Paley’s Evidences ; and 
prefixed a dissertation, in which he fully 
declares the value which he sets upon 
revealed religion. Now, we ask, is it 
credible, that, in writing concerning 
the very existence of the British mo- 
narchy, and in gravely telling us that 
society itself is in imminent peril, he 
should never have been betrayed into 
a single expression, from which it could 
be conjectured that he believed in any 
world beyond the grave? Lord 
Brougham is wise enough to know 
the necessary connexion between the 
morals of a nation, and the well-being 
of a nation. He must know that its 
condition cannot be very exalted, whilst 
its morals are debased ; and that, vice 
versa, its condition will be improved, 
when its morals are exalted. Had he 
written upon such a subject he would 
no doubt, have told us of the necessity 
of multiplying and improving the 
means of moral and religious instruc- 
tion; and deemed them even more 
necessary now, than they might have 
been some time ago; because of the 
greatly increased political power of the 
middle and lower classes, in favour of 
whom the reform bill has made a sort 
of political confiscation of the privi- 
leges of theirsuperiors. Lord Brougham 
has now arrived at that period of life 
when the power of the passions be- 
gins to subside, and reason to as- 
sume an imperious ascendancy. He, 
therefore, could not have forgotten all 
that would become him as a grave and 
reverend senator, while he remembered 
nothing which would not have dis- 
graced him, even when youth might 
have sanctioned indiscretion, and an 
ardent temperament furnished an ex- 
cuse for extravagance, crudity and 
hallucination. We, therefore, dismiss, 
as an idle calumny, “a weak invention 
of the enemy,” the notion that Lord 
Brougham could have been the author 
of the production which we are about 
to review. But the very great preva- 
lence of the imputation proves not 
only how numerous are the noble lord’s 
enemies, but how very careless he is of 
his own fame ; for, surely, it would 
require no very fastidious sensitiveness 
respecting public opinion, to have 
shrunk, with abhorrence from an iden- 
tification with one, whoever he is, with 
whom the noble Jord has so little in 
common; and who has proved bimeelf 
alike destitute of the mind of the 
statesman, the manners of the gentle- 
man, and the temper of the Christian. 
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Having thus, as in duty bound, vin- 
dicated his lordship, from the foulest 
attack that ever was made upon his 
fair fame, we proceed to the brochure 
itself. The writer thus exhibits his 
notion of the respect to which his 
sovereign is entitled at his hands. 


“ T am anexperienced man, well strick- 
en in years. I bend myself respectfully 
before you, a girl of eighteen, who, in my 
own or any other family in Europe, would 
be treated as a child, ordered to do as was 
most agreeable to others—whose inclina- 
tions would never be consulted —whose 
opinion would never be thought of whose 
consent would never be asked upon any 
one thing appertaining to any other human 
being but yourself, beyond the choice of a 
gown or a cap, nor always upon that: — 
yet before you I humble myself, as one 
anxious to conciliate your favour to my 
principles, to gain your approval of my 
opinions, I sit down to write a letter in- 
tended for your perusal in the firstinstance, 
and I acknowledge that your agreeing or 
differing with me upon its subject-matter 
may have the greatest influence upon the 
destinies of four-and-twenty millions of 
people. I pass over all the soldiers and 
the councillors by whom your throne is 
surrounded, all the holy prelates who mi- 
nister at your altars, all the learned judges 
whodistribute justice to your people in your 
name; and I lay at the feet of one just 
emerging from childhood, wholly without 
practice of government, absolutely with- 
out experience of mankind, utterly igno- 
rant of all or almost all the things that go 
to accomplish a ruler of the people, those 
opinions, the result of a long life of politi- 
cal observation, no little political experi- 
ence, and a diligent study continued above 
half a century of the most eventful period 
in the whole history of our species. Is 
not this sufficiently respectful ?” 


Now what is all this, being inter- 
preted? Do not all who understand 
it, as it may be read by aid of the 
radical cipher, know that it runs thus : 
“Tam a great man; a man of weight 


and consideration in the state. More 
than sixty summers have passed over my 
head ; and I have directed all my powers 
of mind to those acquisitions which give 
me influence amongst the people. I 
can do you and your government great 
good or great evil. Yet I, even I, 
acknowledge you for my sovereign ;— 
you—a little chit of a girl, not yet out 
of your teens ;—who in my house, or in 
the house of auy other gentleman, 
would be treated with no more consi- 
eration than a sucking kitten! Yet 
J, ‘with all my blushing honours thick 
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upon me,’ passing over all the other 
nobles and senators, soldiers and pre- 
lates, who might be supposed entitled 
to some real respect, have absolutely 
brought myself to bow down before 
you! only think of that now! my 
services to you, Mapam!!!" Now, 
could any one suppose that Lord 
Brougham would be frantic enough to 
use language which, by any implication, 
could bear such a construction as this ? 
No; without first supposing that he 
was a witless traitor. Arrogance so 
consummate, insolence so audacious, 
and egotism so disgusting, could only 
proceed from one who was not only 
blinded by vanity, but maddened by 
revenge ;—and who had lost all consi- 
deration for himself, in his rage against 
his political opponents. But it is 
impossible to turn to almost any page 
of this letter, without seeing reason to 
be convinced that it could not have 
been written by Lord Brougham. Take 
the following account which the writer 
gives of the circumstances which led 
to the passing of the reform bill. 


‘A long course of bad government, 
which had loaded the country with debt, 
and bent her down to the very ground un- 
der a load of taxes, gradually opened the 
eyes of the community to the necessity of 
a change; and the rapid improvement of 
all classes in knowledge, and especially in 
political information, made it quite clear 
that so preposterous a system could no 
longer be maintained, as that which, under 
the name of representative government, 
only established an aristocratic monarchy, 
excluding the people from the nomination 
of those who were to speak in their name, 
and act in their behalf, and establishing 
the Lords in the supreme management of 
the public affairs; sitting themselves in 
one chamber of real peers, and filling with 
their delegates another chamber of mock 
commons, The great advocates of this 
arrangement, who could see in it nothing 
but the perfection of human wisdom, were 
the Duke of Wellington, and other leaders 
of the present opposition ; Lord Melbourne, 
and other leading members of your ma- 
jesty’s government. Both were equally 
enemies to all real reform; but they dif- 
fered in their plan of hostility. ‘The 
duke and his men openly and honestly 
resisted every proposition for the disfran- 
chisement of even the most corrupt bo- 
rough ; and would not hear of transferring 
the franchise, most scandalously abused, 
to the largest and wealthiest manufacturing 
towns. The viscount, who had then ne 
mind of hisown, but wasa follower of Mr. 
Hiskisson and Lord Dudley, was friendly 
Yo the moré unfair aiid insidious manceuvre 


of granting a very little bit indeed—just 
enough to swear by ; merely the substitut. 
ing Manchester for East Retford, in order to 
resist with the more effect, the consumma- 
tion equally dreaded by both these classes 
of politicians—the fearful consummation 
which should restore the people to their 
tights. Both the duke’s party and the 
remnant of Mr, Canning’s party foresaw 
the tide that approached. The former 
gallantly stood up, resolved to try their 
strength against its surge ; the latter, more 
wary in their generation, turned their 
backs and ducked down, in the hopes of 
the wave passing over them and leaving 
them unscathed. The duke’s men were 
swept away ; the Canning men, by a sud- 
den change of measures, contrived to get 
upon the flood, and it carried them into 
port; where they must for some little 
time have found themselves in strange com- 
pany, among men, like Lord Grey, all 
whose lives had been spent in supporting 
reform. In port, however, they were; andin 
a port, which those good gentlemen never 
willingly quit, to fare forth on any wild 
adventure of principle or public character, 
or any romantic voyage of discovery in 
quest of the terra incognita of political 
consistency. So they remained in Down. 
ing street, while the revolution of 1331-2 
was effected, and were themselves active 
workmen in the grand operation by which 
the whole parliamentary constitution of 
these realms was placed upon an entirely 
new foundation ; quite as much as if it 
had been taken to pieces, pulled down, 
and built up again; with but a few bricks 
and beams (forty-shilling freeholds and 
votes of freemen) that had formed any 
part of the old edifice. 


Now no one knows better than Lord 
Brougham the absolute falsehood of all 
this. Noonecould point out more clear! 
than he could, both “suppressio veri,” 
and the “suggestio falsi,” with which it 
is chargeable. In the first place, never 
was a course of government vindicated 
more completely by triumphant results, 
than that which terminated in restoring 
freedom to thé continent, and placing 
Great Britain at the head of all the 
a of Europe. The miserable 

Vhigs were,literally,dying ofanatrophy, 
occasioned by eating their own predic- 
tions. Again, as to reform, the mania 
for it had completely subsided. Filip- 
pant and mischievous as Canning was 
upon other subjects, upon that one, as- 
surédly, he had “done the state some 
service.” For he there took up right 
views, and not only his powers of rea- 
soning, but his wit, bis ridicule, and his 
eloquence, were directed against the 


‘theorists, both great and small, with 
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such effect, that not even the greatest 
of them dared to meet him face to face ; 
and Lord Brougham, as is well known, 
was quite willing to take office under 
him, and to bear his part in the warfare 
which he waged against the advocates 
of heady and intemperate changes which 
must jeopardise theconstitution. After 
this, is there a human creature who can 
believe, that the letter before us was 
written by Lord Brougham ? 

Well, Canning died; and the Duke 
of Wellington came into power. The 
new cabinet resolved upon carrying 
Catholic emancipation. The session 
of twenty-nine ensued, and the split 
took place in the tory party, which 
made it as a house divided against itself. 
That section of it which was offended 
by the conduct of the Duke and Mr. 
Peel, lent itself to the Whigs, whose 
drooping spirits had begun to revive ; 
for when, we ask, have they not exhi- 
bited alacrity and exultation, at the 
prospect of any calamity to the country. 
They now saw that there was some 
hope, by the insane division of their 
opponents, of carrying some of those 
extreme measures, of which they had 
been before the advocates. In the eyes 
of many of the resentful Tories, reform 
became a desirable object. “ If we had 
had a reform,” they said, “this mon- 
strous measure never could have been 
forced down the throats of the people.” 
Old sly boots, if we may thus profanely 
personify the principle of whiggery, 
saw that he might take advantage of 
this, and that official emolument was 
within his grasp, by lending himself to 
tory resentment. Accordingly out goes 
the Duke, and in comes my Lord Grey. 
What followed is matter of too recent 
history to need a formal recital. King 
William was upon the throne; he was 
infected by the spirit of change ; and 
actually went in advance of his minis- 
ters, in the great innovations which they 
recommended. Our readers will per- 
ceive that we go into those matters 
solely with a view to the vindication of 
Lord Brougham, who was then Lord 
Chancellor of England, ex officio the 
keeper of the king’s conscience ; and 
who never could have been led into 
the statement contained in the letter, 
without telling a deliberate lie. Those 
who know him need not be told that 
that is impossible. 

But having been drawn on to say 
thus much, we shall go a little farther, 
ad let the readet into a little pleee of 
secret history about the reform bill, 
which has not, that we know of, as yet 


seen the light. Our informant isa gen 
tleman of the highest honour, who had 
it from the lips of Lord Brougham 
himself, as he told it, in one of the sa- 
loons in Paris, to an assembly so nume- 
rous and so respectable, that he might 
be considered as telling it to all France. 
When the first draught of the bill was 
made, Lord Grey and he waited with 
it upon the king at Windsor. William 
heard them read it; and observed, 
without expressing any opinion as to 
its merits, that he did not think it would 
pass the Commons, and that he certainly 
would not dissolve ; that he was quite 
sure it would be rejected by the Lords ; 
and that a single peer he would not 
make, with any view to forcing it upon 
them. “ But,” said he, “ wait till morn- 
ing, when you may read it to me again, 
and offer some further explanation.” 
The morning came, after a night during 
which the two senators enjoyed but 
uneasy slumbers; and the king again 
listened to a second reading of the bill. 
When it was concluded, he mused, 
shook his head, and said, “ Leave it 
with me; I will turn it in my mind,” 
They then took their leave, having had 
a reception quite as favourable as they 
could have expected. The king and 
Sir Herbert Taylor took the subject 
into their consideration ; “ and for nine 
days,” as Lord Brougham observed, 
“during which we had no tidings from 
Windsor, we were in a mortal fright !” 
On the tenth day a letter arrived, which 
was, to the trembling ministers, like life 
to the dead! His majesty had, with cer- 
tain alterations,which only, as we believe, 
made the matter worse, acceded to the 
measure! The joy of his councillors 
was unbounded ; but, in their exulta- 
tion, they did not forget their old cun- 
ning. A letter was despatched to the 
king, in which his emendations were 
lauded and magnified as the suggestions 
of consummate wisdom. He was told 
that he was the Solomon of his race, 
and the Solon of his empire ; and that 
the constitution, as modified by Ais bill, 
would be pluced upon a foundation 
from which it never could be removed. 
The result may be easily guessed. 
William the Fourth was a fond father ; 
and he was persaaded that this precious 
bantling was his own veritable child— 
the child of his old uge. He loved it, 
therefore, with a peculiar and devoted 
fondness, até forgot every other consi+ 
deration, in his desire todo it honour, 
His honest advisers profited by his in+ 
fatuation. Parliament was dissolved, 
Peets were ereated, Every engine 
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was put in requisition for inflaming, 
abusing, and misleading the public 
mind. The system of “enormous lying,” 
as it has been since confessed by one 
of the actors, was got up, by which 
the masses were moved almost to 
phrensy, and which manifested their 
effects at Bristol, Nottingham, and other 
places, to the terror of all the peaceably 
disposed amongst the people. The 
whole patronage of government, the 
whole weight of the monarchy, was 
employed on behalf of the intended 
measure ; and even all this was not 
more than sufficient to overcome the 
stubborn loyalty of the people, and to 
accomplish what this writer calls a 
bloodless revolution. 

Such is the history of the reform bill. 
Such are the facts, with which no one is 
better acquainted than Lord Brougham. 
Judge, then, whether the representation 
which we have extracted from the letter 
could, for one moment, be countenanced 
by him. : 

Nor is this writer less correct in re- 

resenting the views of the Duke of 
Wellington, than in narrating the causes 
which led to reform. The duke, he 
would have us believe, was a mere 
theorist, his opponents practical men! 
Now the direct contrary, as Lord 
Brougham well knows, was the case. 
The reformers were the theorists ; the 
duke was the practical man. He looked 
at the whole machinery of government 
as a system intended to promote the 
public weal; we judged of it by its 
fruits, after a pretty long experience, 
and comparison with the governments 
of other countries; and was of opinion 
that however it might be improved, it 
was not by making it more democratic. 
Quite enough, he thought, of the popu- 
lar principle, had already obtained in 
the representation. The good of the 
people did not require, or even admit, 
any more. He might be right, or he 
might be wrong, in this opinion ; but it 
will hardly be denied, that his mode of 
viewing the subject was the correct one. 
The other party looked upon govern- 
ment with reference chiefly to what 
they called popular rights ; and regarded 
it as Cornish plunderers do the waifs 
and strays of a ean They were 
desirous of seeing how much each in- 
dividual could secure for himself. Po- 
pular rights were insisted on, as though 
they were inherent and divine; and a 
new distribution of the elective franchise 
was proposed, which placed the repre- 
sentation of the country upon alto- 
gether a different basis from that upon 


which it had stood for so many genera- 
tions. This, in itself, might be right, or 
it might be wrong ; but the question is, 
was it practical ? Did it savour of the 
new theory of the rights of man ? or was 
it according to the old practice of the 
constitution ? Reformers would take 
little credit to themselves if the latter 
question might be answered in the af- 
firmative ; and, consequently, they must 
admit that they were the theorists, who 
insisted on introducing a new order of 
things; and that the duke was the prac- 
tical man, who was disposed to abide 
by the old. 

Upon this subject, we are very desi- 
rous that there should be “no mistake.” 
The Duke looked at the constitution 
of England, with reference to its power 
of working the machine of government, 
for the good of the people. He judged 
of it, as it was exhibited by history, and 
as it appeared, in comparison with any 
other existing system ;—and it seemed 
to him, if not the best, very nearly the 
best that could be devised, for all those 
purposes which good government is 
intended to answer, in a country like 
this—viz. the security of life and pro- 
perty, and the preservation of liberty 
and order. There were others who 
looked at the subject in a different 
point of view, and with whom, that the 
people should have a share in the work 
of government, was paramount to the 
consideration, that they should be well 
governed. The propositions contended 
for on both sides may be represented 
thus:—The Duke said, let us have 

ood government, and the tradesmen of 

irmingham and Manchester will have 
no reason to complain. His opponents 
said, give the people of Birmingham 
and Manchester representatives, and 
you will have goodgovernment. This, 
the Duke could not away with. He 
would have been quite willing to give 
the large towns any number of repre- 
sentatives which the real interest of the 
country might seem to require. Leta 
defect in the working of the system be 
specified, the removal of which would 
be accomplished by increasing the 
number of representatives ; and, as far 
as he was concerned, they would be 
conceded. But he would not make 
such a concession, merely to make the 
constitution square with a certain theory 
which had never before been realized ; 
and he preferred abiding by that ancient 
and settled state of things, which had 
been found so compatible with the weal 
and the glory of England, to hazarding 
those untried changes, of which nothing 
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could with certainty be predicted, but 
their danger. 

In a word, the Duke would compass 
the good of every separate portion of 
the empire, by providing for the good 
of the whole: the reformers put the 
safety of the whole in peril, by seeking 
to confer, upon particular parts, parti- 
cular advantages. 

The elective franchise is a great 
security to liberty ;—and the Duke 
would have had no objection that such 
security should be increased, if con- 
stitutional liberty were in any real 
danger. But if no such danger existed 
—and if the only danger to be seriously 
apprehended, was one likely to arise 
from the very excess and extravagance 
of democratic power—to increase that 
power appeared to him as great an 
absurdity as it would be to give ardent 
spirits to a man in a raging fever, 
because such a stimulant might have 
been decmed necessary upon a former 
occasion, when his disease was of an 
opposite kind, and when his pulse was 
very low. 

Such is but a defective representation 
of the views of that great man, upon 
the subject of reform. The opposite 
views prevailed—to what purpose, let 
our present position as a nation tell. 
Upon that extensive subject we cannot 
afford to enter at present. Suffice it 
to say, that the worst fears of the best 
friends of the country seem but too 
likely to be realized; and the time 
does not appear to be very distant, when 
the abused people of Birmingham and 
Manchester, and thé other great manu- 
facturing towns, will rue the day when 
they took in exchange the cap and bells 
of liberty and equality, for the sober 
livery which they had so long and so 
happily and so creditably worn under 
their time-honoured constitution. 

But it was so monstrous that Bir- 
mingham and Manchester should not 
be directly represented! If direct re- 
presentation could be shown to do these 
great towns any real good, the duke 
would have granted any number of re- 
presentatives that could possibly be 
required. But he would not disturb 
the old state of things, merely to chime 
in with a new theory of popular repre- 
sentation. He asked to have the 
practical evil of the then existing 
state of the constitution shown to 
him, and he pledged himself to pro- 
duce a practical remedy ; but he de- 
preeated any change, merely because 
fanciful innovators desired it; and he 
knew not where change would end, if 


once the principle were admitted, that 
government was instituted rather with 
a view to the giving of privileges to 
some, than to the providing, adequately, 
for the well-being of all of its subjects. 
The reformers laughed at this, as 

narrow-minded and illiberal ; and the 
circumstances to which we have before 
adverted enabled them to prevail. Their 
favourite system has been now for near- 
ly eight years at work, and the pub} 
lic have had an opportunity of compa- 
ring it with that which it superceded. 
Manchester and Birmingham were 
made very prominent in the reform 
discussion. Have they, really, profitted 
by the change? Are their peculiar 
interests better taken care of under the 
new, than they were under the old con- 
stitution? They have now got repre- 
sentatives. Is their trade better pro- 
tected ? Are their merchants and ma- 
nufacturers better provided with foreign 
markets ? Is Mexico, is the Black Sea, 
= as open to them as they were be- 
ore? Does Glasgow rejoice in the 
change, as far as its peculiar interests 
are concerned? Let the late meeting 
of its principal merchants, and the im- 
portant statements of Mr. Urquhart, 
answer that question. But these are 
subjects upon which we cannot enter 
at present, and to which we have only 
adverted with a view to vindicate the 
Duke of Wellington from the charge of 
being a stickler for an antiquated abuse, 
and an enemy to all real improvement. 
In truth, and Lord Brougham knew 
this well, there was no abuse, really 
proved to be such, which he would not 
have instantly remedied ; while he es- 
chewed those perilous experiments of 
tentative legislation which might eud 
in public ruin. 


But there is some instruction to be 
derived from these pages. In the fol- 
lowing passage it is made clearly mani- 
fest, that the reasons which induced the 
reformers to go so far, are sufficient to 
compel them to go farther ; as the man 
who sits down to dinner without an 
appetite ought to eat more than the 
man who sits down hungry—because he 
has the same reason for going on that 
he had for beginning. In fact, it goes 
far towards refuting, by an ad absur- 
dum, the theory of the reformers, 


“« T beg it may only be recollected, how 
very large a proportion of all the argu- 
ments ever used with effect to subvert the 
old parliamentary system, are precisely 
those to which I have been adverting. 
What was the reason which made all men 
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feel the rotten boroughs to be wholly un- 
tenable? Was is not that there is a gross 
absurdity in five or six hundred persons 
electing a hundred members, while as many 
hundred thousand elect none at all? But 
wherein does this differ from the absurdity 
of fifteen thousand electing one hundred 
members, while four or five millions have 
not amongst them the fraction of a vote? 
The old system was condemned, because 
seven petty burghs chose as many mem- 
bers as all Middlesex, town and country, 
together with the counties of York and 
Lancaster. Is this outrage on common 
sense much diminished, when, instead 
of seven petty burghs, the same thing 
must now be affirmed of fifteen? The 
old system was ridiculed, and has been 
exploded, because units of the population 
had as great weight in naming the repre- 
sentatives of the whole community, as 
hundreds of thousands. Have we gained 
very much in our progress towards making 
this scheme rational, by substituting tens 
for units? It is quite true, that we have 
no longer the spectacle, so repugnant to 
all principle, of a single rich man naming, 
at his will and pleasure, to indulge a 
caprice or pocket a price, the persons who 
shall represent a town. But have we ex- 
cluded the possibility of another sight as 
much sinning against all principle, and 
opening as wide a door to the silly freaks 
of caprice, and the sordid speculations of 
avarice—that of a man using his purse to 
sway a few scores of voters, or his influence 
to overawe them? Is not this a fully 
worse traffic, in a moral point of view, 
besides being disgustingly covered over 
with hypocritical pretexts ? Has it not 
just as corrupting an operation upon those 
whose consciences it violates? Woes it 
not tend as directly to put undue power 
in hands likely to abuse it? Assuredly, 
had Mr. Canning or Mr. Huskisson sur- 
vived to see their party placed im the 
cross-fire which they have now to sustain, 
from the real reformers on the one flank, 
and the equally consistent enemies of all 
reform on the other, we may conceive 
with what glee they would have under- 
taken the easy task of exposing the utter 
inefficiency of the reform, should it stop 
here ; inefticiency for all other purposes 
except to uncover the nakedness of the 
system which acts upon certain principles, 
up to a certain point ; and then abandons 
them, to adopt their contraries, and make 
a result as incongruous as any impossible 
monster that ever was created by a wild 
imagination.” 

‘‘ We hear it indeed often said that, 
though in statements this gross absurdity 
cannot be denied, yet practically no harm 
is done ; for the result is a reasonably 
good body of men being returned, while 


the indirect weight of the larger places 
bears some proportion to their superior 
importance. Never was there a more 
perilous topic of defence than this, for 
parliamentary reformers. It is the very 
doctrine of the Canning party ; it is their 
defence of the antiquated and exploded 
system; it is the old story of “ virtual 
representation’ and “ the system works 
well;"’ it is a defence of the constitution 
we destroyed in 1832; and, if good for 
any thing, it is good to prove that we 
never should have pulled the old building 
down and raised the. new one upon its 
ruins, They who used this argument 
before 1832 were consistent and logical in 
their reasoning ; but that those who held 
all virtual representation cheap, and in. 
sisted upon real, should go back and 
argue so, is atterly inconceivable. Mr. 
Canning besought us not to pull down 
the old House about our heads; because, 
though it could not hold above a tenth 
part of the family, and exposed those few 
to wet and cold, we could make a shift to 
crowd the whole in, and to get some little 
shelter when there should chance to be 
neither cold, nor rain, nor wind. We 
laughed at him, and said that the use of 
a house was to hold the owner's family, 
and to shelter them in bad weather. So, 
to work we went; down came the old 
walls ; roof there was hardly any to 
remove. Well, we have built a new one, 
which looks better at a distance, but holds 
nothing like half the family, and gives 
them only shelter when the wind is in one 
quarter, Shall we be suffered to say, 
“Don't put a roof on; by no means 
throw out a wing or offices; for after all, 
by crowding, we can make a shift: and 
the wind isin the right quarter a whole 
weck in every year?” The answer is— 
** Why was not this found out before our 
old house was taken down, and the ex- 
pense incurred of a new building —all 
incurred for nothing; no one benefit 
having accrued, but removing one bad 
house to put another bad house in its 
place ?” 

“ That the adversaries of reform have 
now gained a complete victory, all must 
allow. They see the whole fruits of the 
change, so much dreaded by them, blight- 
ed in the blossom ; they find their oppo- 
nents ranged on the same side with them- 
selves, and eager to prop up every abuse 
by the very sam2 means themselves had in 
vain attempted to employ for the obstruc- 
tion of all improvement. They find that 
any risk of the people gaining their due 
weight in the government is chimerical, as 
long as the reform ministry, or rather the 
poor remains of the reform ministry, hold 
the reins of government; and they fee 
confident that no other liberal party will 
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for ages to come, be possessed of power 
“to improve and to annoy,” 


The upshot of the writer’s advice is, 
to enfranchise the journeymen opera- 
tives, for the purpose of swamping the 
master manufacturersand the shopkeep- 
ers, and carrying such measures us the 
repeal of the corn laws, the abolition 
of the established church, the rights of 
primogeniture, the privileges of an he- 
reditary nobility, and other nuisances 
of that kind ; which, as long as they con- 
tinue, render the continuance of the 
monarchial form of government expe- 
dient. All this is not expressed in so 
many words ; but it requires little saga- 
city to see that it is what the writer 
aims at. Should his views not be 
promptly acceded to, the following are 
the consequences which he predicts ;— 


“ But it is of the greatest possible im- 
portance that this admission should be 
soon, not late; and it is of unspeakable 
importance to the monarchy and to your 
Majesty. I will tell you very plainly 
why. All the interval that may elapse 
before this consummation, how think you 
it is to be employed? I mean, employed 
by the excluded classes. In preparing to 
obtain admission? In combining to make 
their way good? In knocking at the 
door of the constitution? Jn pressing 
against the door till they force their way? 
No such thing. They will prepare, they 
will combine, they will knock, they will 
press—no doubt of it—as men are wont 
to do, who find the door of their own 
house barred against them, But they 
will also, as such men are very apt to do, 
pass the time they are kept outside in 
asking what those knaves are doing with- 
in; and not merely in such awkward in- 
quiries, but in semewhat angry exclama- 
tions ; and, I fear, even in somewhat steady 
resolutions to make those change places 
with them, who have kept the door of their 
house shut in their face. Depend upon it, 
Madam, such will be the occupation of 
your people, while you continue to keep 
them out. A constant, vigorous, unspar- 
ing scrutiny of all the paris of our system 
is beginning—a close examination of all 
its defects is undertaken. But this in- 
quiry will go much farther, if the time is 
prolonged. Account, an accurate ac- 
count, will be taken of the expenses of 
monarchical government. Lvery parti- 
cular will be canvassed, to ascertain its 
necessity ; every item brought forward, to 
getatthe amount. ‘The money expenses of 
kings, and queens, and courts, and pala- 
ces, will be much dwelt upon. But 
though that is great indeed, the other 
charges which the system entails are far 
more heavy, and will be regarded with a 


more envious eye. Republics have their 
extravagances as well as kingdoms: and 
public bodies are not always so economical 
in great matters as the ministers of princes, 
though in lesser matters they never are 
so offensively extravagant. But republics 
have none of those appendages which the 
people have learned absolutely to hate, 
and which a more narrow sifting of the 
account will make them debit to kingly 
government. An insolvent aristocracy ; 
an intolerant hierarchy; a vexatious ad- 
ministration of the law ; mighty standing 
armies in peace time ; numerous colonies, 
for purposes of patronage and corruption ; 
bad laws, to hamper trade; unjust pre- 
ferences, to oppress industry; evil cus- 
toms, to discourage genius; all, all will 
be cast up in that fearful reckoning which 
the enemies of reform, professing to be- 
friend the monarchy, will force the people 
to make, in settling their accounts with 
monarchy, and to swell their heavy bill 
against it. And, after all is told, the 
heaviest i/em of the whole will remain ; 
the item most difficult for reason to en- 
dure ; I mean the heavy price we pay for 
uncontested succession, in the constant 
risk of some foolish or wicked individual 
filling the first place of all, the place re- 
quiring most virtue and capacity; with 
the almost certainty superadded, of a 
princely education eradicating whatever 
good mere blind chance may have im- 
planted in the august victim—sport of 
accidents, and prey of courts. For one 
man that formerly turned his mind to 
these fearful considerations, how many 
hundreds now are dreaming of nothing 
else? But truly those reckoners will 
have much to urge in behalf of their 
arithmetic, and of the claims to which it 
leads, if they are told that no middle 
course is open to them, between a per- 
petual exclusion from all share in the 
government under a monarchy, and an 
instant admission to all the powers of the 
state under a common wealth,” 


But we must conclude. Our object, 
as Our readers must have perceived, in 
reviewing this publication at all, was, 
not to discuss the topics of which it 
treats, but to vindicate Lord Brougham 
from the imputation of being its author, 
That, no doubt, he will himself do more 
completely, in bis place in parliament ; 
but it seemed to us expedient not to 
leave the public in ignorance of the 
strong reasons which have satisfied us 
that the charge is a gross libel, and that 
the noble lord is as incapable of writing 
such a letter, as lhe is of any other act 
of folly or of wickedness, to which an 
uuprincipled man might be stimulated 
by personal hatred or political resent- 
ment, 








Fine Arts. 


Hine Arts. 


WE propose occasionally, under this head, to give our readers some account 
of those splendid productions of the pencil and graver, so creditable to British 
art, which are daily issuing from the press, and, both in number and execution, 
leaving all former periods in the history of engraving completely at a distance, 
This great impetus has been chiefly communicated by the discovery of the art 


of engraving on steel, and by the prodigious improvement in wood engraving 
which the last few years have effected. 


The cheap rate at which first-rate works of art can now be procured, has 
produced both a supply aud demand unparalleled in the history of Britain, and 
to which no reasonable limit can be assigned. The deserts of Asia and Africa, 
the cities and ruins of Italy and Greece, as well as the gigantic forests of the 
new world, ure alike ransacked by British artists “in search of the picturesque.” 
Scenes which, a few years ago, were unknown to us but from the pages of holy 
writ or the traditions of a thousand years, are now daily visited by obedie nt 
“slaves of the pencil,” at the waving of the golden wand of Messrs. Moon, 
Tilt, Fisher, Virtue, or some of the other London print or book publishers, 
Baaibec, Palmyra, Thebes and Petra, now arise before our eyes at a wish, not 
in the dim and unsubstantial imagination of our boyhood, but with a distinctness 
and reality as great as that with which Nelson’s Pillar and Sackville-street 
now appear. Whether mankind are happier or better for all this bustle 
and increase of Knowledge, it is not for us to say: we are but chroniclers 


of things as they are; and as every body else is busy, we are fain to roll our 
tub for company *s sake. 


The first print which has come under our notice, is one which we would 
advise as many as possible of our readers to transfer to their walls— 


Tue Martyrs tn Prison, engraved by Reynolds, after a painting by J. R. 
Herbert. The martyrs are Cranmer, Ridley, Bradford, and Latimer—* im- 
prisoned in the Tower of London for Christ’s Gospel- -preaching, and because 
we would not go a-massii ig, every one in close prison from other: the same 
tower being full of other prisoners, that we four were thrust into one chamber, 
as men not to be accounted of (but, God be thanked! to our great joy and 
comfort): there did we together read over the New Testament with great 
deliberation and painful study.”—Latimer’s Protestation. 


The time chosen by the painter is that where Latimer, on his knees, is reading 
the word of God, and the others, in profound attention, are listening to him. 
The painter has produced a most interesting national picture, which is well 
engraved in a bold graphic style ; and no more appropriate picture could adorn 
the mantel-peice of every Protestant in Ireland. 


Jacos’s Dream is another bold mezzotinto, engraved after Salvator Rosa, by 
the same artist. The engraving will give an excellent idea of the manner of 
this great master. For ourselves, we would say that all the compositions we 
have seen by the “great masters,” founded upon the Scriptures, have fallen so 
immeasurably short of our ideas of the inspired penman, that our pleasure in 
studying them, merely as works of art, is much dimiuished. Salvator Rosa is no 
exception in our mind to this rule ; but in this view we know we are singular, 
and to those who differ from us, and wish for a specimen of the eminent artist 


we have named, we would recommend the print before us as one of very con- 
siderable excellence. 









